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J is a Satisfaction to make honourable Men- 1 
tion here of the kind Acceptance you were 
pleaſed to favour this Collection of Letters with; 
thoꝰ your Judgment has, no Doubt, been influ- 
enced in this Reſpect by that of your MasTER, 
A 1 not leſs remarkable for his accurate 
and polite Taſte in Matters of Literature, than 
for = e many virtuous and amiable Qualities that 
adorn his Life. Under the Guidance of ſuch 
_ diſtinguiſhed Abilities, what may not be juſtly 
| hoped from you? In ſome of you, the pleaſing 
Bud of Knowledge and Virtue is ſeen. to ſhoot 
forth; in ſome, the fr t Bloſſom to diſplay 
ſprightly Colours: And, with the Culture of ſo 
Kalke a Hand, can we de air of gathering thñie 
| choiceſt and moſt delectable Fruits? For, * | 
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he tnakes"the Euſtre of pure Erudition” to en- 
hen your Minds, he corrects your Hearts with 
the Perfection of moral Beauty. 
He was ſenſible, and indeed with good Foun- 
dation, that the Writing of Engliſb Letters, was 
a ve impoftafit Point in the Education of 
tho 760 Tout; us, by it, they are familiariſed 
to * Idioms and Expreſſion of their own Lan- 
guage, and more readily acquire, than by any 


Scher 4 80 that eaſy and elegant Style and 


5 Manner, Whi characteriſe the lemon. and 


heighten the Embelliſnments of ſocial Commerce. 
By his Directions, nothing idle, frivolous, or 
havifig 4 Tendency to corrupt Minds, and fill 
them with falſe Ideas of Things, was to have a 
Place in this Collection. You will find his Deſires 
faithfully complied with, and will have Reaſon to 
thank 7 op that, even in his Care of procuring 
Inſtruction for you from a foreign Hand, he his 
paid due Attention to form you, as he would 
have you, in the Byaſs of his own Spirit and Ge- 
ius. Lou cannot have a better Copy to imitate; 
and, that you W 1528 it ee 15 e 
2 the Wiſh of, 5 y 


N Lozps and e ME In, 
| Tour moſt humble and obedient Servant, 
88 1 Se, &e. 
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LETTER- WRITING. 


PART = 


VOYAGE AC Ar eo A ew 3 


CHAP. 7 


Of the Neceſſity of writing Land und 


id the Style they 'onght to be written in. 


But it is not a common Thing to indite 


as the Learned have often an Occaſion to | correſpond 


by Letter with their abſent Friends. To ſucceed in 


this Kind of VOL is not ſo eaſy as generally 
B thought. 


a Othing i is ſo common as to Ni 5 


KS them well. The Neceſſities of Life 
BS oblige almoſt all Manner of Perſons to 
have Recourſe to an Epiſtolary Correſ- 
pondence: For the Ignorant as well 


2 The Art of Letter-Writing. 
thought. To learn it, good Precepts for pointing 
out an accurate Method, and the beſt Examples for 
imitation, are equally requiſite. _. 117 
Nothing, in regard to the Commerce of Life, is 
Tre neceffary than a Work of this Sort. We muſt, 
however, except the Arts and Graces of Converſa- 
tion; becauſe we have greater and more frequent Oc- 
caſions for Speaking than Writing. Entertaining one 
another conſtantly is a Kind of mg as by it we are 
inſenſibly accuftomed to expreſs ourſelves with Eaſe 
and Propriety ; whereas, writing but rarely. and with 
ſome Relu@ance, moſt People are embarraſſed when 
obliged to take up their Pen: And thus it happens that 
the proper Style for Letter-writing is not attained 
without conſiderable Difficulty. Of this, Experience 
daily convinces us. Out of a hundred Perſons that 
ſpeak well, ſcarce ten will be found that write in the 
fame Degree of Perfection, though it ſhould ſeem no- 
thing more was wanting than to commit to Paper what 
we have a Mind to expreſss. 7 


h more Exactneſs 


a 


3 ] ¾ ⁵ ) 


The Art of TLetter-Mriting. 3 
A Speech is in ſome Meaſure indebted, for 8 
O- 


able Emotions it produces, to the Advantages of 
nunciation, ſuch as the Sweetneſs and Clearneſs of the 


Voice, accompanied with a due Emphaſis, or the good 
Preſence of him that ſpeaks; but a Piece of Writing 
can pleaſe only by eſſential Graces : So that we can- 
not be too exact in reviſing our Letters, in order to 
ſend them without Fear of regretting. what we have 
done: For we are well el y the Maſters of the 


Art, that they muſt be incorrect or ill poliſhed, when 


they come out of our Hands immediately; becauſe 


Faults are both leſs excuſable, and appear — in 


them, than in Works of ſome length: The. only 
Means therefore for avoiding theſe bun 
is not to write with Precipitation; but to order our 
Thoughts and Words in ſuch regular Juſtneſs and 
Perſpicuity, as that the one may not ſeem Enigmati- 


cal, nor the other want an Interpreter. © - 


Me have ſeveral Books of Letters abounding with 
Inſtructions for writing them, and yet we write not 


the better. The little Benefit we receive from all thefe * 
Directions, is an inconteſtable Proof, that, inſtead of 


helping us to write a Letter well, the far greater Part 


of them only ſerve to cramp the Genius and detain 
the flow of Thought in a Circle of Confuſion. The 
fureſt Rule is to write as we ſpeak. Think well, ſpeak 


well, and you will write well. Nature, it is faid, 
forms Poets, and Art Orators. If this fame Nature 
has not, as it were, laboured to make us good Writers, 
by granting us happy Diſpoſitions, we ſhall meet with 


reat Difficulty in becoming Maſters of the Epiſtolary 
Style. When it is our Lot not to be born with this 
rich Talent, we muſt read much, and - tranſcribe * 
often ſuch Collections of Letters as are moſt in Re- 
| Ch for their Beauty of Thought and Elegance of 
icon : And thus we ſhall form ourſelves by De- 

a grees, and Art and Study will ſupply the Defects of 


Jature. 
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4 The Art of Letter-Mriting. 

Three Things, in my Opinion, need only be ob- 
ſerved in Letters. 1. To take care not to be haughty 
in writing to Superiors. 2. Not to demean yourſelf 


in addrefhng an Inferior. 3. To hold an equal Rank 


with Equals. Afterwards, having reflected a Moment 
on the Subject of your Letter, to enter immediately 
upon it without any long Preamble, as formerly, and 
withal to fancy that you are ſpeaking to the Perſon 
you write to. (4 16] „„ 
Let nothing be affected in your Letters, nor any 
Thing foreign to what you intend to treat of. 
Write as you ſpeak; that is, without Art, without 
Study, and without making a Shew of your Wit, 
Guard againſt a Rock, which Pedants and the Unju- 
dicious generally ſplit upon: This is, by either ſeex- 
ing after great and ſounding Words, or a Swell of 
pompous Thought, and both very often on frivolous 
Occaſions. Such a Style and Manner will never paſs 
for natural ; at leaſt, they will meet with the Ap- 
probation of none but thoſe who have ſet aſide the 
ecorum of common Senſe. It is true; the Method 


4 


of writing as we ſpeak, which is undoubtedly the 


better, becauſe more natural, was not formerly in 
Vogue; but now, few chuſe to put their Mind on the 
Rack to diſcover the falſe Luſtre of a Thought : We 
are pleaſed to ſee every Thing diſplayed in natural 
Colours; and, when theſe Colours neither ſtrike the 

Eye nor Mind, we are diſguſted at the Difficulties the 
Writer puts us to, as if he deſigned not to be un- | 


deerſt 3 | 1 


I a Stranger was to write from the Extremities df 
the Earth, we ſhould judge whether he was a Perſon | 


5 
2 


of Genius, Knowledge, and Politeneſs, by we 
in his Letters an eaſy, ſimple, and natural Turn, and 
_ at the ſame Time an Elegance and Delicacy of Ex- 
preſſion, ſo much the more charming, as proceeding 
from Nature alone. If, on the contrary, his Thoughts 
are confuſed; if his Phraſes are unnatural and deſti- 


Wm. 
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the Letters of well-bred Perſons. And, as all Sorts 


The Art of Letter-Writing. 5 
fate of that beautiful —_ the diſtinguiſhing 
Characteriſtic of the Epiſtolary Style ; we may,' with 
Reaſon, conclude, that he is a Man of ſcanty 
Knowledge and of a very ill Taſte. 2 TE IS 
But, if every Thing ought to appear natural in a 
Letter, and if Art ought to be abſolutely concealed 
in it, let not, however, a familiar Eaſe be confounded 
with a graceleſs Simplicity. Let it be remembered, 
that a Character of Politeneſs ſhould always diſtinguiſn 


of Subjects are treated of in Letters, there is no con- 
fining ourſelves to one particular Style. We are 
oblized to ſuit our Expreſſions to the Nature of Sub- 
jects and the Rank of Perſons. We muſt riſe nobly, 
when we write to Perſons of great Conſideration bz 
their Condition of Life; and, on the other Hand, 
deſcend to more familiar Ways of Speaking, when we 
communicate our Thoughts and Opinions to intimate 


Friends. 


We ſhould uſe all the good Senſe we are capable of, 


in giving an Account of an important Negociation ; 
and nothing but Terms of Tenderneſs in teſtifying to 


Parents the Share we bear in their Affliction or Joy a 


Here, more Sentiments than Fhoughts are required; 


the Mind is to ſpeak leſs than the Heart. If our 


Imagination ſports in wanton Airs amidſt Compli- 
ments of Conſolation, it. will be believed that we are 


not in the leaſt affected, and that we are leſs atten- 
tive to the Intereſts of others, than our own Repu- _ 
tation. And indeed, it is not the way to merit Ap- 


plauſe, to be ſo ſtudious of being witty on ſuch Oc- 
caſions. Humour and Pleaſantry are honne referved 


w 


riety: It would have us diverſify our Style according 

to the Nature of the Subjects to be treated of. There 
is not a ſurer Rule than to be directed by ſo good a 
Guide: It leads us where we ought to 87 


| 8 
5 It is not difficult to ſee what Sort of Seple may gat 


B 3 


for facetious Topics, Judgment requires this Va- 
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beſt a Letter; but I know not whether it be very eafy: 
to ſupport the Character that has been made Choice 
of. Our moſt famous Authors. are not ſo exact in: 
this Particular, as not to be ſometimes wanting to it. 
Let Uniformity therefore be maintained: Without it, 
we ſhall never attain to the Good and the True in 
Wing. ; =» RE: 
To what has been already hinted, concerning the- 
Diſagreeableneſs of the bombaſtic Style, it will not be 
| amiſs to add, that no figurative Thoughts and Ex- 
| preſſions, which are either too ſtrong or too brilliant, 
iy thould be uſed in Letter-writing, eſpecially if the 
=  Subjet-matter could recommend itſelf. ſufficiently. by 
an eaſy and familiar Air. It is true, that in a well 
grounded Charge againſt a Perſon, and which is made 
only on preſſing Occaſions, it may be allowable to 
uſe a bold and even vehement Manner of Speaking. 
The ſureſt Maxim is to be judicious and reſerved in 
tne uſe of Figures. A Style flags, when intirely de- 
ſtitute of them; and, on the contrary, when they. 
eroud in upon one another, it degenerates into F ul; 
Let us not forget to examine exactly the Matter we 
are to treat of: Ic may have different Faces, it may 
appear in different Eights; all ſhould be carefully in- 
ſpected, and that which ſuits beſt our. Deſign: muſt 
be chiefly attended to. n 
Let us avoid Compariſons in Writing; ſuch Beau- 
ties preſent a Sort of a too vulgar Air: I know not 
even whether they can be eſteemed Beauties. At 
leaſt, let it be an inviolable Law to us, to conſult the 
Taſte of our Age and Nation. Polite Perſons: will. 
ſcarce ever now inſert in their Letters, Fables, Hiſ- 
tory,. Proverbs or Sentences; ſo that we may ſaſely 
renounce theſe pretended Ornaments, which were 
formerly ſo ſtudiouſſy ſought after. Add to this, the 
Affectation ſo common to fine Wits, of writing fre- 


quently without Neceſſity and without. Matter: In. 


[ 
if 


. 


ſuch, 


, 
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ſuch Caſe we often deſert Reaſon and Trath to devote 
ourſelves to our Ideas, and to follow Conjectures: 
The Sallies of Imagination may, indeed, ſeem to 
amuſe us; but it is not worth our While to lay « Our- / 
ſelves under ſuch eontinua] perplexing Reſtraints ſer 
the ſake of ſhining agreeably for nothing. 

Though, generally ſpeaking, all Letters ought to be 
ſhort; As thoſe of Buſineſs, Society, and mere Compli- 
ment; wy nt with thoſe written to Perſons, who 
by their Employ ment are little at Leiſure ; yer, the 
Fear of their van long, ſhould not contract the Style, 
ſo as to make it obſcure, or that Circumſtances Thould 
be omitted, which are eſſential to our Subject. If we 
require an Eclairciſſement, or give an Account of an 
Affair of Moment, uſt we treat this Matter as that 
of 4 Compliment, inſtead of ſhewing it with all the 
Particulars that may contribute to a fuller Inſtruction? 
We are not prohibited to enlarge on theſe Occaſions, 
| | gen mas we fall not into Repetitions. | However, a 

tter of this Sort ſhould not, by its Length, ſwelF into 


tiſe. 

Cuſtom actes us, that the Style uſed 3 in a kierry : 
Eee ought to be always equal; deſtitute of 
fublime Figures; cloſe in Reaſonin natural in the 
Chain and Connexion of Matter; Jiveriißed ; in the 
Conſtruction and Extent of Periods; exact in Order; 
and eſpecially noble without Pride, and without being 

abrupt or impetuous: It ſeems alſo that each Period 

vught to contain a particular Thought; becauſe a Dif 

eng; not aided by the Voice or Preſence, cannot be 
ſupported Without continual Strokes of Genius, in 
ch, notwithſtanding, all pointed Wit ſhould de 
cxrefl y guatded againft, 

It Weds ſill to be wiſhed, that, in Letters of Reſpect, R 
the Submiſſions made were kept within certain Bounds, 
excefſive Flattery and ſervile N being . 
nilhed from dur urn When. we grorel fo. 


baſely, 


5 


the Form and Dimenſions of a Diſſertation or Treas 85 ; 
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baſely, far from acquiring the Eſteem, we draw upon 
ourſelves the Contempt, of thoſe we pretend to in- 
gratiate ourſelves with. The oppoſite Extreme, of 
"ns oo familiarly thoſe. above us, mult be equally- 
avoided, , In point of Praiſe, how ſhallwe deem agree- 
able and ſurprizing an Eulogium made. without Deli- 
eacy, and quite fulſome ? Praiſe, tis true, is a com- 
mon Ingredient in Writing and Speaking ; but the 
Queſtion. is, how to make a decent Offering of that 
Kind of Incenſe. Few follow the Counſel of Horace, 
who would. have us expreſs common Things and Sub- 
jets as if they were not. This Manner, which is 
not common, is a Turn that makes what we ſay our 
own, and heightens it with the Graces of Novelty, 
though a Thouſand others have ſaid the ſame before us. 
In the Placing of Words we muſt conſult the Ear, 
and judge whether its Satisfaction be compleat. How- 
ever, the Care of pleaſing the Ear ſhould be no Bar 
to the Gratifications of the Mind. It is not x» i 
that Words ſhould. be noble according to the Subject, 
or flow ſmoothly; in harmonic Numbers; rather let 
us examine if they give a perfect Idea of the Things 
we deſign to expreſs. Let us alſo confider, that, writ-- 
ing only with a View of making ourſelves underſtood, . 
none but ſuch Terms as are moſt in Uſe ought to be 
made Choice of: The antiquated may be well ſet 
aſide, and thoſe newly coined adopted with Precau - 
tion. In like Manner, it will not be amiſs to be as 
, reſerved as poffible in the Uſe. of Epithets and Ad- 
verbs. Tis certain, à Style not embarraſſed with 


= 


The Affectation of having Periods. of the ſame 
Length is another Fault: Their Extent and Cadence 
ought therefore to be diverſified in as great a Degree 
as can be, avoiding, at the ſame Time, all Rhimes 
and Conſonancge. AE 


Our Style need not be too copious, unleſs we are 
willing it ſhould firſt fatigue, and e 
ek r 
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inſupportable: Notwithſtanding, let it not be ſo cloſe. 
as to fall into Obſcurity. Conciſeneſs is undoubtedly, 
one of the greateſt Beauties of Diſcourſe ;: but it bor- 
ders ſo nearly upon. Obſcurity, that it is very difficult 
in following the one, not to fall into the other; and it 
will be always more adviſable to pay a due Attention 
to Perſpicuity, the Chief of all Perfections in Wri-- 
ting, without which, all others muſt, be uſeleſs: In 
Mort we write and ſpeak. 1 to be underſtood. 


erg 


„ CHAP. u. 
What 4 Letter i is; and of . the Parts of a Letter: 


HAT - we call commonly Letter, 8 ; 
called © Epiltle :? e this Word 
from the Greet, to EF, a Thing which was to be 
ſent ; ſo that Epiſtle anſwers pretty exactly to Miſs - 
five,” which. our Anceſtors. derived from the Latin 
Word, and which ſome uſe to this Day. In. reſtrain- 
ing the Signification, we ſpecify, by Epiſtles, the Let-- 
ters we have from the Ancients, whether the Authors 
of them were prophane, or that we find them in the 
New N and elſewhere: Fhus we alwa ſays. | 
© The Epiſtles of. Cicero, and of Pliny; the Foils, 
of St. Paul, and. of St. Ferom.* The Dedications. 
that appear at the Head of Books, have likewiſe re- 
tained the Name of Epiſtles, as well as thoſe written 
in Verſe for Praiſing ſome illuſtrious Perſon, or Saty- 
rizing the Vices og the Age. give, in fine, an 
exact Definition of a Letter, 34 ma 5 ſaid, That 
it is a Piece of Writing which we ay de to an abſent- 
Perſon, to let him know what we would ſay, if we, 
were in a Condition to ſpeak to him.“ To make this 
Piece of Writing agreeable, clear, and nn we- 
| B. 5: mut 
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10 
ſary and ſuperfluous Ways of Speaking; all Equivo- 
1 and, laſtly, all Kalte Thoughts. N 7A 1 
- The greater Part of Letters form a Kind of Con- 
verſation among thoſe who cannot entertain one ano- - 
ther in a different Manner: They ought therefore to- 
retain in their Expreſſion that eaſy and natural Air, 


we obſerve in Dialogues. The Ancients imitated in. 


their Epiſtles the Manner Friends are accuſtomed to 
ſpeak to each other in: They began by a Kind of. 
— in regard to Health, as it is uſual with 
Perſons accoſting one another. If you are in good 


Health, ſaid they, it will be a ſenfible Pleaſure to 


me; for my Part, I am in very good Health,” They 


concluded by a Farewell, as is cuſtomary with Per- 


ſons that ſeparate and take Leave. The Middle of 


the Epiſtle contained the Subject, and the Reaſons. 


that might ſupport it. We obſerve nearly in our Let- 


ters a like Method: We have firft Recourſe to Civi-- 
ties, whether we are obliged to thank the Perſon wre 
write to, or to. excuſe ourſelves ; or that we have 


fome Favour to aſk, or ſome Affair to recommend to, 


him. "Theſe firſt Civilities may be deemed what is. 
called the Exordium in an Harangue :. They ſerve to. 
infinuate us into. his Mind, and to diſpoſe him to 
receive favourably what we have to ſay to him. When 
we enter upon our Matter, we make appear to him, 
according to the Difference of Subjects, either the 
Juſtice of our Pretenſions, or the Share we take in 
whatever affects him. It is afterwards cuſtomary to 
finiſh by a Proteſtation of Service. | 
But why do we not find, in. moſt Letters, the four 
Parts which Maſters of Eloquence make in ſome Mea-- 
fure eſſential to the Compoſitioa of Harangues? 
We have taken Notice of an Exordium; and it will 
be eaſy to comprehend that the Expoſition of the Sub- 
ject ſerves as a Narration, and that the Reaſons for 
juſtifying our Requeſt, holds the Place of a Proof or 
l Fey f Confi rma- 


muſt baniſh from it all Common Places; all unnecef- 
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Confirmation. If we conclude by Proteſtations of a: 
perfect Submiſſion, or eternal Gratitude, it is in order 
to touch the Heart, and to perſuade.. Such is the In- 
tent of the Peroration: of a. Diſcourſe, wherein the: 
moſt W are uſed for gaining a power- 
ful Aſcendant over the Minds of the Auditory. 

Now, . tho? this Order may be obſerved, yet it will 
be better to diſregard, than to endeavour to make it 
appear. Nothing muſt ſhew Reftraint or Affectation 
in a Letter ; every Particular in it ought to breathe 
the Liberty that reigns. in common Converfation. 


Cicero, the moſt accurate Perſon we find in this 


Kindl of Writing, ſeems often at a Loſs how to pro- 
ceed: He heſitates, as it were, to ſeek after more 
proper, Terms: He checks himfelf, and intermingles 
Things which ſeem as if they ſhould. have been ſe- 

parate-: It is eaſily perceived x #3 he took but little 
Care or Pains in writing them, and perhaps fome-- 


times deſignedly, according to what he ſays himſelf 
to his F riend Atticus, © Epiftolas' debere interdum 
hallucinari,”” © Letters ſhould. ſometimes commit - 


Blunders,” 
Of the Superſeription.. eee 
Many, being at a.Loſs how. to addreſs. Perſons of: 8 
Diſtin jon either in Writing or. Diſcourſe, are fre- 
c quently, ſubje& to great Miſtakes in the Stile and Ti- 
e due to Superiors, or thoſe of high Rank or Dig 
nity in Life. It will not therefore be amiſs to point 
out here the fuitable Directions of Addreſs to all Per- 
ſons of Distinction. * 


To the Royal 8 


To the King's Moſt 98 Majeſty, 5 Sie, or 


May it pleaſe your Maje 
o the Queen's: Mel E Excellent Majeſty, « BY Jad 


or may it pleaſe your Majeſty.” 
To his Royal Highneſs . Duke of Vs 


& * on may it * 8 — 


* 
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In the ſame Manner to the reſt of the Royal Fa- 
mily, altering the Addreſſes according to * * 


: ak and Degrees of Dignity... ef By - 


„ To. the; Nobility... F 
To his Grace A. Duke of B. My 7 Duke, 


or, May it pleaſe your Grace, or, Your Grace.“ 


To the Moſt Noble A. Lord Marquis of B. My 


Lord 8 your Lordſhip. 


To the ight Honourable A. Earl'of B. £ My Lord, 
your Lordſhip 


To. the Right Honourable A... Lord Viſcount B. 
* My Lord, your Lordſhip. 

To the Right Honourable A. Lord B. My Lord, 
Jour Lordſhip .“ 


The Ladies are addreſſed: according.to the Rank of 


| their Huſbands. 


The Sons of Dukts, We and the eldeſt Sons 


- of Earls, have, by Courteſy of England, the Litle of 


112 and Right ee 35 nd. the Title of 
2 is given to their Daughters. 


younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of eee 
and Barons, are ftiled © Honourable, and all their 


| 8 Honourable.” 


e Title of Honourable” ; is. l leg 


* ſuch Perſons as have the King' s Commiſſion, and 


n thoſe DIG who enjoy Places of Truſt and 


onour. 


The Title of Right Honourable” is given to no 


Commoner, except thoſe who are Members of His 


Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy Council, and the 
5 Ju Mayors of London, York, and Dublin, 
and the Lord rovoſt of E TRI 1 their 


: Office. 


To 105 N 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritus! 0 5 
Temporal, in Parliament aſſembled, * My Liars, or, 


25 5 it 88 your 3 8 To 


N "8 2 5 
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To the Right Honourable the Knights, Citizens, 


. and} Burgeſſes, in Parliament aſſembled, * Gentlemen, 


or, May it pp — ur Honours.“ 
To the Right Honourable A. B. Eſq; Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, who is generally. one of His 


TO 5 Moſt Honourable Privy Councils Sir. 


272 the Clergy... | ; 
To the Moſt 3 Father in God, A. Lord: 


| Archhiſhop of Canterbury, My Lord, or, Your | 


Grace.” 


© To the Right Reverend Father in God, A. Lord 


Biſhop of B. ; My Lord.” 
To the Right Reverend Lord Biſhop of A. Lord 


| Almoner to his Majeſty, My Lord.“ 


To the Reverend A. B. D. D. Dan af a. or 


| A or Chancellor of D. or Prebendary, Se. 
Reverend Doctor, Mr. Dean, Reverend Sir, Sc.“ 


al Rectors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and Cler- 


of other inferior en are ftiled. 
verend.? STE | 


'T the Officers ff his A Hue 
They are addreſſed for the moſt Part — * to · 


. 


Fe choke Rank and Quality, tho. ſometimes agreeably to 
the Nature of their Ofiice, as, My Lord Steward, 
my Lord: Chamberlain, Mr. Vice-Chamberlan, 22 | 


and in-all Superfcriptions of Letters, which relate to. 


Gentlemens Employments, their Style of Office ſhould- 
never be omitted; and if they have more Offices. than 
i Fer the higheſt need only be mentioned. | 


-T the Commiſſioners and Officers of the Civil Lift. . 9 
To the Right Honourable 4: Earl of B. Lord Privy 


Seal, or Lord. Preſident of the Council, or Lord Great 


Chamberlain ; Earl Marſhal of England, one of His 
Majeſty” s Principal Fea of * Sec? My Lord, 


To 


_ your Lordſhip.” 


I The ref — 


To the Right Honourable the Lords See ä 
of the Admiralty, or of the Treaſury, or of I rade and 
FPlantations, Sc. My Lords, your Lordſhips - 
The Gaines of the Cuſtoms, Excise, gemp- | 
Office, Salt-Duty, Navy, &c. muſt he ftiled © Honour- 
able; and if any of them are Privy-Counſellors, it is. 
uſual to ſtile them e * Right Ho Honourable, 
Sir, your Honour. 


e —f5 the Soldiers and, Novy. we, 


| * the Army all Noblemen are ftiled according to 
their Rank, Wien is added m_ Employ. + 
1 the Honourable A. B. D 
A ge e Brighdice-Ctenorl, of His Ma-- 
jelly " avg Sir, Vour Honour, - 
o the Right Honourable A. Earl of B. Captain of, : 
His Majeſty's Firſt Troop of Horſe Guards, Band of 
Gentlemen Penſioners, Band of Jeomen of the 
Guards, &c. My Lord, Vour Lordſhip ' 

All Colonels ark tiled 0 Honourable; all Aid 
Officers ſhould have the Name of their Employment 
ſet firſt; as for Example, to "Mayor: A. B. to Captain 
C. D. Ke. 

In the Navy, all Admirals are tiled © Honourable,”. 
and Noblemen according to Quality and Office.. The 
other Officers according to their — Ranks... | 


- Ti the Ambaſſadors, Setretaries, and Conſuts. 


Al Ambaſſadors have the Title of ©Excellency* ada 
ded to their Quality, as have alfo all Plenipotentiaries, 
foreign Governors, and the Lords: Juſtices of Ireland. 

To his Excellency Sir A. B. Baronet, his Britanic - 
Maj jefty's Envoy Extraordinary and re N to 
the Fan of Turin, Sir, Your Excellency.' 

To his Excellency A. B. Eſq; Ambaſſador to his. 
Moſt — Majeſty, . Sir, Your NE ; 


Te 


— 
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* His Excellency the Baron d' A. his Pruffian Ma-- 
jeſty Reſident at the Court of Great. Britain, 8 Sir, 
Your Excellency.” 

-TF'S: Seignior | A. B. Secretary from the Republic of 2 
Fenice, Sir.? 

To A. B. Eſq; his Britamic Ware Sn = 


Smyrna, Sir.“ 


| To the Judges and Lawyerss 5 
All Iudges, if Privy Counſellors, are ſtiled 4 «Right: 
Honourable,”. as for Inſtance; = 

To the Right Honourable A; B. Lord Hig h Chan- 
oellor of Gntat-Britain, My Lord, Your Lordſhip. g 

To: the Right Honourable A. B. Maſter. of the- 
Rolls, Sir, Your Honour.“ 

To the Right nt A. B. Lord Chief juſtice 
of the King's Bench, or of the Common Pleas, * My 
Lord, your Lordſhip.” 
To the Honourable A: B. Lord Chief Baron, Sir,, 
or, May it pleaſe you, Sir.” x 

"To: the Right Honourable- 4. B. Eſq; one of the 
Iuſtices ;- or to Judge C. Sir, or, May it 4 8 
* Sir.“ 


To Sir A. B. his Ma 80 Attor! Sollicitor or 
Advocate General, 91 — 25 


All others in the Law are ſtiled accorditngy to the- 
_ Offices and Rank they bear, N Barriſter N the 
| Ty on” N given him. 


To the Lieutenancy ol Mags 8 


To the Right Honburable H. Earl of B. Lord [OY 
tenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the County of Dur- 
ham, My Lord, Your Lordſhip.” | 

To the Right Honourable 4. B. Knight, Lord 
Mayor of the City of Londen, - 8 "My. W188 * ; 
3 | | 
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All Gentlemen in the Commiſſion of the Peace 
Rave the Title of Eſquire and Worſhipful, as have 
alſo all Sheriffs and Recorders. 
The Aldermen and Recorder of Lonulin are ſtiled 
Right Worſhipful, as are alſo Mayors of Corpora- 
tions, _ Lord Mayors, 
1 1.3. 2p Oy High Sheriff of the County of C. 
„Sir, Your Wor 
To the Right Worſhipful A. B. Eſq; Alderman of 
Tower Ward, London, Sir, Your Worſhip.” 
To the Right Worſhipful A. B. Recorder of the 
: Cit of Landon, © Six, Your Worſhip.” 

Tue Governors of Hoſpitals, Colleges, &:.. which. 
conſiſt of Magiſtrates, - or have any ſuch among them, 
are ſtiled Right e or WERE as their 
Ae allow. 


To the 8 dy. the 8 


To his Excellency A. Lord B. Lord Lieutenant of: 
Treland, My Lord. Your Excellenc . 

__ To the Right Honourable A, Tale of B. Governor 
| of Dover Caſtle, Sc. My Lord, Your Lordſhip.” 
Ihe ſecond Covert of Colonies, appointed by the 
King, are called Lieutenant-Governors. Thoſe ap- 
pointed by Proprietors, as the e Company, Tc. 
are ed. eputy- Governors. . 


e To incorporate 8 * 
Incorporate Bodies are called Honourable,” as, 
To the Honourable: Court of Directors of the Uni- ; 
nited Company of Merchants: ning to the Eaft-In--, 
dies, © Your Honours.“ 

To the Honourable the 8 ub-Governor,: Deputy 
Governor, and Directors of the South-Sea Company, . 
4 "Your Honours.' 

To the Honourable Sin Governor, Depu -Gover- 
nor, and Directors of the Bank of England — Your. 

| Honours,” 
T 0 


«ws 
” 


of your 
the Left-hand ; and what Compliments, or Services 


* and not ** found. 
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To the Maſter and Wardens of the Worſhipful 


Company of Mercers. 


It is uſual to call a Baronet and \ Kuki Honour- 


able, and their Wives Ladies. 


To the Honourable 4. B. Baronet, at C. near D. 


Sir, Your Honour.” 


To the Honourable A. B. Knight, at "ps Surrey, 


Sir, Your Honour.“ 


J 0 4. B. Eſq; at C. or to Mr. D. at E. Sir. 5 
| To Min of Trade and Profeſſions. Ie | 


To Doctor 4. B. in Bloomſhury- ſquare, "Landy | 


0 Sir, or Doctor.” 


To Mr. A4. B. or Eſa; Merchant, in Tower rect 
London, « Sir.“ | | 
But the Method of addrefling Men of Trade and 
Buſineſs is. ſo common, and ſo well known, that it 
does not require further Examples. 


It may he neceſſary to obſerve, in regard to the 


Form and Op arr of Letters, particularly of the- . 


oliter Sort, that when you write to a Perſon of Di- 
inction, let it be on gilt Paper, and, without ſealing 


the Letter, incloſe it in a Cover, on which you are 
to write the Superſeription, ank which you are to-ſeal 


over it. 5 


Begin your | Letter about two. Inches below the Top 


aper, and leave about an Inch Margin on 


you ſend in che Letter, inſert them rather in the Body 
or Concluſion of it, than by Way of Poſtſcript, as is 
too often done, but is neither ſo affectionate nor po- 
lite; for it not only ſavours of Levity to your Friends, 
W has the Appearance of having almoſt forgot them. 
In directing your Letters to Perſons who are well 
known, it is elt not to be too particular, becauſe it 
is leſſening the Perſon you direct to, by ESD | 


1 
1 * 


— rt In — LE. nur 
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Whenever you direct to Perſons who are Honoura- 
ble, either by Family or Office, it is more proper, as 
well as polite, to direct without the Title of Eſq; than 


with it, for Inſtance; To the Honourable Mr., 


not to the Honourable Thomas ———, Eſq; which 

would be ridiculous. _ | | EK af 

* + es i 1-5 5 wie eh | | . 
¶ the Subſcription and Date. i 


The Subſeription cloſes the Letter, and, in writing 
to Superiors, ſhould be conceived in very reſpectful 
Terms, as * Your moſt humble and moſt obedient Ser- 
vant, or, Your moſt obliged and humble Servant.“ To 
Equals, © Your humble and affectionate Servant, or 
Your Friend and humble Servant.“ To Inferiors,. 


« Your Servant, or ready to do you a Service.” The 


Subſcription to Perſons of Rank and Quality, ſhould 
begin with My Lord, or My Nen or, Your Lord- 


ſhip or Ladyſhip, Sir, Madam, or 


iſs, in a Line a- 


part. When Relations of unequal Condition write to 


each other, it ſhould ſeem that the greater might bet- 
ter expreſs the Degree of Parentage in the Beginning, 
and the other . Subſcription. b , N 


It is uſual among the Polite, to ſign their Names 
at a conſiderable Diſtance below the Concluſion of 


the Letter, and thereby leave a large vacant Space 
over their Names; which, tho? cuſtomary, is much. 
better avoided, becauſe it is putting it in the Power 

of any one who has your Letter, to write what he 
pleaſes over your Name, and to make you in all Ap- 


* ſign a Writing you would by no Means have 
„e e ned Wits 5 Ee, 
As to the Date, it is a Matter of Indifference' whe- 
ther it be ſet at Top or Bottom of the Letter, though 
It is reckoned more polite to give it a Place oppoſite, 
or under the Subſcription, eſpecially when we write to 
r // EE Mags 
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The Art of Letter-Writing. ng 
To theſe little Formalities, in a great. Meaſure ne- 
eeſſary to the Perfection of Letter- writing, it may not 
be quite foreign to our Purpoſe to add ſome orthogra- 
phical Directions for writing more correctly, and when 
to uſe capital Letters, and when not. , - 
Let therefore the firſt Word of every Book, Epiſtle, 
Note, Bill, Verſe, begin with a Capital. 
Let proper Names of Perſons, Places, Ships, Ri- 
vers, Mountains, &c. begin with a Capital ; alſo alk 
appellative Names of Profeſſions, Callings, &c. 
le is eſteemed ornamental to begin every Subſtantive 
in the Sentence with a Capital, If it bears ſome con- 
ſiderable Streſs of the Author's Senſe upon it, to make 
it the more remarkable and conſpicuous. 
None but Subſtantives, whether common, proper, | 
or perſonal, may 5 with a Capital, except in the 
Beginning, or immediately after a full Stop. = 
alities, Affirmations, or Particles, muſt not be- 
| gin with a Capital, unleſs ſuch W ords begin, or come: 
immediately after a Period ; then they ought to begin. a 
with a Capital. 
If any notable Sa aying or Paſſage of an Author be 
quoted in his own Words, it begins with a e 
tho' not immediately after a Period. 


Let not a Capital be written in the Middle of. A 
Word among ſmall. Letters. 

Where Capitals are uſed in. whole Words and, Sen- : 
tences, ſomething is expreſſed og ter] eat. 
They are alſo uſed in the Titles of Books, for Orna- 
ment- ſake. 

The Pronoun I, and the Exclamative O, mu be 
written with a Capital. 


The Letter 4 is never uſed n the Letter u next 
following. 


The long / muſt never be 1 nn after 
the ſhort o Bor at the End of a Word. : 


4 
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every Thing that can be ſaid by 
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Hb R * R LAWN 0s 20s 
Rene OI OE 
Of the Matter of Letters in General. 


| be diſcourſed of, without any Exception. For 

Word of Mouth to a 
Friend preſent, may be written to him when he is ab- 
ſent. It muſt, however, be underſtood, provided Pru- 


tall into other Hands. . 
This Matter varies according to the Diverſity of 
Letters uſually written, whether of Buſineſs or Com- 
Letters of Buſineſs are thoſe that treat of important 
Matters. They are of ſeveral Sorts, as Letters of 
Advice, Counſel, Remonſtrance, Command, Requeſt, 
Recommendation, Offer of Aſſiſtance, Complaint, Re- 


proach, Excuſe, and the like. . "2 2 
Letters of Advice are for letting our Friends know 


thoſe of another. - 


S x 


8 . 


This Kind of Letters being the moſt a. is 


Ne wiſe the moſt ſimple of all. As it carries its Mat- 


ter along with it, there will be no Occaſion for the 
is to relate Things as they are, and as they may be 


of not writing inconſiderately any Thing that may 
Fre Offence, or may preſudice ourſelves or our 
riends, if it came to be known. In which, we 
ſhould be particularly on our Guard, in ſpeaking of the 
Great and of State-Affairs. e 


-7F HE Matter of Lanark are all Things that may 


dence permits it, as all know that it is not adviſable 
to confide a Secret to Paper, which may be loſt, and 


what paſſes, as well in our own Affairs as theirs, or 


Labour of the Mind to invent it. All that is neceſſary, 
told by Word of Mouth; yet, with this Reſerve, 


4 4 
| 
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Letters of Counſel are of two Sorts ; according as 
they are written to thoſe who require to be counſelled, 
or to thoſe ho do not. ee 
The firſt does not ſtand in Need of much Art. We 
may begin with ſome {light Excuſe of our Inſufficien- 
cy, and ſay, that others more intelligent would give 
better Advice. However, as aſking ours is an Ho- 
nour done us, we are very willing to give it. After- 
wards, declaring what we find neceſſary to be done, 

ye ſhould corroborate what we have ſaid with Reaſons 
drawn from what is honeſt, uſeful, and agreeable; 
3 taking care that theſe Reaſons are ſuitable to the State 
\ and Condition of the Perſon in Queſtion. It will be 
proper to conclude by a Wiſh, that whatever is reſolved 


| on may ſucceed to his Welfare and Satisfaction. 
ö In the ſecond, we may nearly follow this Method. 
= Firſt, we muſt excuſe our Intruſion in giving Counſel. 
= without being required, and ſay that our Friendſhip 
obliges us to it. That, though we. place great Confi-* 
T dence in the Prudence of our Friend, yet, knowing 
: how deeply he is intereſted - in. the . preſent Affair, 
we believed it would be a Pleaſure to him to diſcloſe 
£ to him our Sentiments.in regard to it : That we would 
F not behave ſo to another we eſteemed leſs, but that 
* we are certain he will take our Liberty in good Part, 
4 ie proceeds from a Heart intirely devoted 
5 to him. This done, we may enter upon our Matter, 
, and ſupport the Advice we have propoſed with ſubſtan-: 
Y tial Reaſons. The Virtuous and Perſons of Quality 
A are more affected than others by the Conſideration of 
5 Honour; whereas thoſe of meaner Condition have an 
2 Eye to their Profit. Young People are influenced by 
„ the Motives of Pleaſure, but the Old have ſcarce 4 
y Reliſh for any Thing that does not coincide with their 
LA Intereſt, Afterwards; we may add, eſpecially if we 
4 write to greater Perſons: than ourſelves, or to one 


whom it is incumbent on us to ſhew Reſpect to, that 
we leave it to his Diſcretion to follow ſuch Advice a3 
3 e may 


* 


* 
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may ſeem beſt to him; that it is not with the Intent of 
8 any Thing that we lay open to him our 
houghts, but that by comparing them with thoſe 
which his Prudence may ſuggeſt to him, or with the 
Advice of his other Friends, he may the more eaſily 
reſolve upon what to do. The Letter will conclude 
not improperly with a Prayer or Wiſh, That God 
may bleſs and proſper his Reſolution. But in writing 
to an Inferior, or a familiar Acquaintance, he may be 
exhorted to abide by the Counſel given him, and even 
urged to it, by ſhewing him that if he rejects it, he 
may involve himſelf in ſome Trouble or Misfortune 
by his Neglect or Obſtina gt. 
Letters of Remonſtrance or Admonition are written 
to him who has been guilty of ſome Fault, in order 
to oblige him to acknowledge, or induce him to make 
Amends for it. eee eee n eg 
Theſe Letters do not require ſo much Invention, 


when one has ſome Authority over the Perſon repri- 


manded, or is regardleſs how he receives the Cenſure 
paſſed upon him. Then we may proceed openly, and 
in deſeribing and ex ing his Fault, repreſent to. 
him how grievouſly he has offended God, and what 
Injury he has done his Reputation: Laſtly, we may 
admoniſh him to relinquiſn the vicious Courſe of 
Life he is engaged in, or to make Reparation for the 
Scandal and Offence he has given his Neighbour, 
and the like. „„ 8 5 LEN 5 
But theſe Letters require more Art and Precaution, 
when we are deſirous to check the Vices of our 
Friend, but ſo as not to incur his Diſpleaſure. This 
Method would be then adviſable. Firſt, let us Praiſe 
the good Qualities of our Friend, and aſſure him how 
much we eſteem them. In the next Place, we ma 
ſay, that, as nothing is perfect in this World, ſo the 
Luſtré of his Virtues is greatly obſcured by the Vi- 
ces he is addicted to: Or, if we fancy this too harſh, 
and dare not ſpeak to him ſo openly, we may ſay that 


— 


Ld 


in him for the better. 
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it is the Judgment his beſt Friends paſs upon him, be- 
ing very ſorry to obſerve the Irregularities he has given 
into. After this, we may add, that, if it was another 
we did not love ſo well, we ſhould not have ſaid a 
Word to him; but that our Friendſhip for him obli- 
ges us not to keep concealed from him the ill Reports 
that are ſpread; about concerning his Miſconduct ; 

being ſenſibly concerned to hear that the Praiſes given 
him are accompanied with Exception to this or that 
reputed culpable in him. We may alſo ſay, that we 

hope, in the like Caſe, he will take the ſame Liberty 
with us, and that we ſhall be particularly obliged to 
him for it, as finding thereby that he loves ſincerely 
if he does not flatter us. ving thus far expoſtu- 
lated with him, we may impute the vicious Practices 
we obſerve in him, either to his Age, or the Com- 


pany he keeps, ſatisfied, that he would not otherwiſe 
have been guilty of them. We may conclude, by 


repreſenting the Honour and Benefit that will accrue. 
to him by avoiding; Vice; that God will reſtore him to 
Fayour for it, and good Men eſteem him: And, by 
ſaying, that we are perſuaded he will yield to our Re- 
monſtrances, and take them in good Part, and withal 
that we hope to hear ſoon. of a ſignal Change wrought 


2. 
3 


Letters of Command, are written only to thoſe over : 


whom one has ſome Power, as Children, Servants, 


There is no gin: oy preſcribe Rules for them. 
The moſt ſimple are the beſt, It is ſufficient to let 
them underſtand, that what they are ordered they. 
muſt do or let alone. There will be no great Occa- 
ſion to have Recourſe to Reaſons for perſuatling them 
becauſe the Authority of him who ſpeaks ſtands for a 
Reaſon, But if ſometimes a Reaſon is thought pro- 
per, the Facility and _ of the impoſed Command- 
may be repreſented, with the Addition of Promiſes of 


* 
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if they perſiſt in the contrary. The Conclufion may 
be, that it is hoped they will do their Duty, and give 
ſufficient Reaſon for being ſatisfied with their Be- 


haviour. n | ES 
Letters of Requeſt are thoſe, wherein ſome Favour 
is aſked of a Friend, either for one's Self or for ano- 
ther. They take Place in all States and Conditions; 
no Perſon being of ſuch elevated Rank and Authority, 
ks not to want the Aſſiſtance of another, or at leaſt 
not to have an Occaſion to intercede for ſome of his 
There are two Sorts of Requeſt, one direct and 
open the other indirect and oblique. The firſt is 
uſed in regard to a Thing which is manifeſtly honeſt 
to be aſked, and in the Place of a good Friend. We 
muſt begin by a Teſtimeny of our Confidence in his 
Friendſhip : Then repreſent the Facility of the Thing 
aſked for, and, if neceſſary, ſhew by what Means he 
can oblige us. A Promiſe of due Ln 
for the expected Favour, will be a proper Concluſion. | 
We have Recourſe to the ſecond, when the Thing 
we aſk is not very becoming, or when we are not aſ- 
ſured of the Will of him we make Application 
to. Thus cireumſtanced, we muſt try what Inſinu- 1 
'- ation can do, firſt excuſing our Boldneſs in being , 
troubleſome to a Perſon we never, perhaps, yet ren-, 1 
dered-the leaſt Service to; and, then intimating, that, x 
notwithſtanding, we flatter ourſelves with Hopes from 1 
his extreme Good-nature, as hitherto he has taken a t 
t 
C 
V 
V 
ſ 


ſingular Pleaſure in obliging every one, and has fre- 
Dr granted, to Perſons of leſs Conſideration than 
us, Matters of much greater Conſequence, than what 
we now defire. If we have received any Favour from 
him before, we may ſay, that, being already indebted 


to him, we deſire to be more ſo. But if we have laid 8 
him under an Obligation, it will be ſufficient to hint is 
it in a Word or two by the Bye, leſt he ſhould think . 


we had a Mind to exact from him the like, in * 


that” it is as eaſy for him to grant it, as it is uſeful 


and neceſſary to us. If the Neceſſity be preſſing, we 


may endeavour to move him to Compaſſion by a lively 
Pidure of our Misfortunes, which he alone, among 
all our Friends, has it in his Power to deliver us out 
of. In concluding, we may promiſe to remain al- 
ways obliged to him, and that we ſhall uſe our beſt 
Endeavours to acquit ourſelves ſoon of the Obliga- 
tion; but that, if we fail in the Power or Opportunity 
of doing ſo, we ſhall at leaſt eternally preſerve the 
Remembrance of it in our Heart; wiſhing, withal, 
that he may be always ſo happy as never to ſtand in 
Need of a like Return, ee e e 4 

- We write Letters of Re 2ndation, when we 
are willing to recommend a Perſon, or his Affairs, to 
the Favour or Care of another. 

In the Recommendation of a Perſon, we ſhould firſt 


declare what: induces us to recommend him: For In- 


ſtance, that he is our Relation or Friend; that we are 


under conſiderable hating e to him, or his; and 


that he is worthy of our Recommendation by his Vir- 
tue and Probity, which are well known to us, other- 


wiſe we would not have ſpoken in his Favour. We 
may then ſay, that, whatever Favour is ſhewn him, 
we ſhall repute it as done to ourſelves, and ſhall ac- 
knowledge it on a like Occaſion. It will not be amiſs 


to conclude by praying our Friend to behave ſo, as 
that the Party recommended may find that our Re- 


commendation has not been without Effect; or, that 
we have ſo good an Opinion of his Friendſhip, that 


we do not fear being fruſtrated; or even, that we are 
ſenſible he will do more than we require of him. 


But when an Affair, abſtracting from the Perſon, | 


is recommended, it is ſufficient to ſhew its Juſtice, or 


ſome eaſy Method for 2 2 it in Execution, and 
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of a Debt. Afterwards, we may repreſent to him 
that what we intreat him for, is juſt and honeſt, and 
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the Honour and Benefit that will redound from taking 
0%»! 255; #4 

Letters offering Aſſiſtance are thoſe written to a 
Friend, when it is known he is in ſome Neceſſity, in 
order to make a Tender to him of what he wants: 
For we muſt not wait to ſuccour our Friend till he 


aſks us, but rather tpare his Shame, and anticipate his 


We may begin theſe Letters, hy -declaring how 
ſenſibly we are concerned to ſee. our Friend in Ne- 
ceflity or Danger, and that we heartily wiſh we could 
have ſhewn him our Affection in better Circumſtances : 
But that, ſince he is reduced to ſuch a State as to be in 


want of the Help of his Friends, we are willing to 


convince him that we are of the Number; that there 
may be Richer and more Powerful, but not more Af- 


fectionate; that the Time is come to make ſome Re- 
turn for the Obligations we are under to him and his 


that he need only acquaint us in what, and after what 
Manner, we can be of Service to him; and that he 
mall find us ready to employ our Means and Credit 
to extricate him from his Difficult ies 
Letters of Complaint are written to thoſe from 


- whom we have received Offence, either to make them 


acknowledge their Fault, or to upbraid them with 
. A ³ꝛð˙ꝛ ᷣ˙· wm 1 
Hlerein, we muſt behave differently, according to 
the Quality of the Perſon and Offence. If we have 
a Mind to expoſtulate with a Friend, with whom we 
have no Deſign to break, and whoſe Offence is not 
| heinaus, it would be adviſable to intermingle Com- 
plaints and Praiſes, and ſay, we are ſorry he has not 
behaved towards us as Friendſhip might require. 
However, we are inclined to believe that he bore us 
no IIl-will; that it is probable what he did was thro' 
Inadvertency, or that he was over- perſuaded to it by 
ſome officious Perſon that did not wiſh us well; that, 
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notwithſtanding, we are _ to forget the Injury, 
provided he makes appear his Concern for. it; and that 


then he will find us as much RG ſerve him as 


we had ever been. 
When the received Odfence-i is grievous, it is allo. 
able to complain ſomewhat louder, but not to exag- 


| B Matters immoderately, or proceed to injurious 
2 1 


reſſions. We may begin by ſaying, that We have 
long diſſembled, with great Patience, ſome Things we 
had juſt Reaſon to complain of; chuſing rather to bury 
them in Silence, than to ſeem deſirous of ſeeking a 
Quarrel. But ſince he perſiſts, and it is even to be 
feared he may do worſe, we can no longer be ſilent. 
However, we have thought it more proper to appeal 


to himſelf, than carry our Complaints ton third Per- 


fon. That we make himſelf Judge, if Paſſion has 


not yet intirely blinded his Reaſon, of the all Uſage 


we have received from his Hands; that we never gave 
him any Cauſe of Offence, but-always behaved: friend» 

ly to him; that he muſt make adequate Satisfaction, 
elſe we cannot help aceuſing him ꝓublichy. But:: if he 
makes us due Reparation, we are © to ſubmit 
all to him, and to Weben him for thev future nur 


22 . 511 ee Ti Y0165 Ir 
etters of Wesen are written to an uagrateful 
Perſon, who has-returnediEvil for Good. In ſuch Cafe, 


we muſt firſt make him paſs in Review the Favours 
and Services we have from Time to Time abli 
him in; we may even aggrauate —— 


the Matter n. to require ati adding, aneverthelefs, 
that We re et hat we do, as being ö 


Humour; but that we: are, as it were, neceſſitated 


it by his Ingratitude. And, hereupon, we 22 5 
him 


his Conſcience to witneſs, if what we upbra 
with is not true. We may afterwards: make a ſhort 
Digreſſion to ſhew how infamous that Vice is, and 


unworthy of a Man of Honour. To this maybe 
added, 9 cr B. Bene. 


factions 


* 
—ͤ — 
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factions will ſerve as a Stimulus to awake the Senti- 
ments of his Friendſhip. But that we now perceive 
we have ſown in an ungrateful Soil, and that the only 


| Recompence we have met with from him is very un- 


fair and injurious Dealing, and neither more nor leſs 
than if we had been Enemies. That we with ' at 
leaſt he would open his Eyes, to ſee how much he has 
„„ | | 1 50 

| n of Excuſe, for the moſt Part, are Anſwers 
to thoſe of Complaint or Reproach. They muſt be 


couched differently, according to the Intention of de- 


| 3 or acknowledging the objected Fault. If it be 
a 


a Falſhood, we may firſt complain of calumniating 
Tongues, which, by n e accuſing us, have 
prejudiced our Friend againſt, us. We may next ſay, 
that we did not think he would have given ſo much 


Credit to them; and that we hope he will alſo let our 


\ 


1 uſtification take Place. That we pray him to be- 
ieve, that the Reports raiſed to our Diſadvantage are 
mere Calumny; and that he may find they are 8 by 
attending to ſuch and ſuch Circumſtances. That we 

always eſteemed his Friendſhip at too high a Price, to 
harbour the- leaſt Thought of offending him. That 
we earneſtly intreat him to rid his Mind of the un- 


Juſt Suſpicions he has conceived of us, and to hold 


: 


us for the future, as we are in reality, as his beſt and 
mot faithful Friend. 


But, if the Accuſation be true and well grounded, 


an Excuſe may be thus formed: That there is no 
Perſon in the World of ſuch conſummate Wiſdom as 
not to fail ſometimes ; that, as Men, we cannot fa 

we are exempt from the Infirmities all others are fu 
ject to. That this once we. have been ſurpriſed into 


a Fault, and are very ſorry for it. That notwith- 


* 
o 
+ & 


ſtanding we promiſe ourſelves fo much from the Good- 


neſs of our Friend, that we-firmly hope he will for- 
bs Offence ; that we never intended to injure, or 
We 


- 


any Thing to diſpleaſe him; and that, reſolved to be 
3 | 3 | more 
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more circumſpect for the future, we ſhall endeavour 
to atone for our Fault by all Sorts of poſſible Servi- 
ces. If we have to do with any Perſon of high Rank, 

_ whoſe Reſentment we may have juſt Reaſon to dread ; 
we muſt implore his Mercy, and propoſe to him, if 
neceſſary, the Example of God, who is ready to par- 
don, as ſoon as he ſees us touched with. Repentance. 
We may likewiſe ſay, that his Clemency will be one 
of the moſt glorious Acts of his Life; that it will ac- 

quire for him the Love of all; aud that the Senſe we 

have of it, ſhall for ever inſpire us with the moſt 
grateful Remembrance. Nx „ 
| Letters of Compliment are for contracting Friend- 
ſhip, or for agreeably entertaining and amuſing. 
They are of different Sorts ;; as, beſides procuring 
Eriendſhip, of Viſits, Congratulation, Conſolation, 
Thanks, Raillery, and the lle. 
Letters for inſinuating ourſelyes into a Perſon's 


Friendſhip ſhould begin by declaring whatever in- 
duces us to ſeek the Honour of his Acquaintance, and 
for this Purpoſe we ſhould make honourable Mention 
of the Virtues, which. are ſaid to adorn. his Life, as 
his Humanity, Courage, Knowledge, and the like, 
uſing a prudent Variation, according to the Perſons 
addreſſed, and praiſing them ſo as that no Flattery | 
may be perceptible. Afterwards. it may be faid, that. 
if he vouchſafes to receive us into the Number of his f 
Eriends, he will, perhaps, not find us unworthy; and 
on this Occaſion we may praiſe ourſelves a little, but 
modeſtly and with Reſerve. We may conclude, by 
aſſuring him, that, if we obtain this Happineſs, which 
we have great Hopes of, we {hall endeavour to culti- 
vate his Friendſhip by all Sorts of Duties and Ser- 
vices, that he may never have Room to repent of the: 
Honour done us.. bj ol | 5 
Letters of Viſit, ſerve to maintain Friendſhip be- 
tween thoſe who are abſent, and are inſtead of Viſits 
4 which might be paid Friends, if we lived near them. 
* Wir SS * 
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In writing them we may ſay; that we have not a more 
ſenſible Pheaſure than correſponding by Letter with 
them, ſince our Diſtance does not permit us to do it 
by Word of Mouth: That we ardently defire to 
know how they do, and in what Situation their Af- 
fairs are; and, not doubting but that they may have 
the ſame Curioſity in regard to us, we are alſo wil- 
ling to inform them of all the News worth mention- 
ing in our own Family. That we are all over Deſire 
to have ſoon the Pleaſure of their Company; that the 
Days we are without ſeeing them ſeem to us Years, 
and the Years Ages, eſpecially when we receive no 
Letters from them. That we conjure them to write 
frequently, as they cannot do us a greater Pleaſure. 
That, on our Side, we ſhall do the ſame, ſo that very 
probably they will have greater Reaſon to complain of 
our Importunity than Neglect. A Proteſtation of in- 
Violably maintaining the Friendſhip ſubſiſting between 
us will be a good Concluſion ; ſaying, withal, that 
neither the Diſtance of Place, nor Length of Time, 
ſhall efface it in our Mind; that we hope to make 
it appear rather in Deeds than in Words, whenever 
it ould pleaſe them to put it to the Teſt. And that 
we promife ourſelves the fame from them, to whom 
| we with all forts of Profperity. © 5 
I Letters of Congratulation are written to Friends, 
q to rejoice with them for ſome good Thing that has 
bappened them, as a Poſt or Dignity to . they 
| - have been promoted; a good Match they have met 
With; ſome great Danger they have eſcaped; a ſevere 
Fit of Illneſs they are recovered out of, and the like. 
On Account of this great Diverſity of Subjects, each 
of which may require to be treated in a partieular 
Manner, it will be difficult to preſcribe Rules 2 
ſuitable to all; ſo that it need only be obſerved, 
that we ſhould ſignify our Pleaſure for our Friend's 
Happineſs, by faying that we are as much intereſted 
r k as if it had Happened te ourſelves, and that our 


- long 
Sg: 
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long eſtabliſhed Friendſhip, or the 'Ties of Parentage, 
_ oblige us to it. That even the Public, - ſeeing Men 
of Reputation and Honour advanced to Dignities, are 
rejoiced, and with good Reaſon, becauſe the Happi- 
neſs is not ſo much conferred on them, as on the State, 
which thereby has been provided with worthy Men, 
aud of diſtinguiſhed Abilities. 

In the next Place, to ſhew that we haye juſt Reaſon 
to rejoice at our Friend's good Hap, we may expatiate 
upon its Excellence and Value, and ſay, that it is 
not of the Nature of ſuch as paſs away in a Mo- 
ment, but that he will find the Effects of its Utility 
and Pleaſure during his whole Life. That it is an 
Honour that will immortaliſe his Name. That it had 
been ace ſought after by many, but obtained 
„ few that neither Chance nor blind Favour threw 

it in his Way, but that it is a Reward due to bis 
Merit. Wer may conclude, by wiſhing that his Fe- 
licity may be perpetual to him, and nat only ſucceed 
to his particular Satisfaction, but eyen be conducive , 
to the public Welfare. Sometimes we may exhort 
him to make Uſe of the Opportunity of eh : 
himſelf as much for the future, as others hitherto, 
and of increaſing daily in Virtue and Probity. 

If we felicitate our Friend on ſome Danger he has. 
N d, we may inſert in our Letters, that God ſaw 
2 Gill uſeful to his Family and the Public, and 
that he preſerved him for their 1 8 Or, that God, 
who loves him, was not willing to take him out of 
this World by a ſudden and unprovided Death, but 
has given him a Reſpite to think of his Conſcience. 
That be ſhould therefore think ſeriouſly to employ | 
2 Life he has received a-new, to the Glory of him 

who gave it. 
Letters of Conſolation ſerve for mitigating the 
e and Adverſities of our Friends, Which, 
being of different Kinds, cannot be all cured by the 
_ Oe In n the Misfortune is not 


great, 
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great, we may tell them they have no Reaſon to afflict 
themſelves to ſuch a Degree; that the Thing does not 
deferve it; that they ought to ſhew more Courage; 
and that they do harm to their Reputation. Some tew 
. Touches of Raillery may be alſo introduced, provided 


Wee are certain that the Party addreſſed will not take 


Umbrage at them. We may afterwards give them 
Hopes that their Trouble will not be of any Conti- 
nuance; that they will ſoon fee a happy Iſſue to it, 
and that the Remembrance of a ſafe Riddance will 
hereafter fll them with Joy and Pleaſure. 1 
But, if ſome heavy Calamity has happened to our 
Friend, we may ſay, that we are under the deepeſt 
Concern for his Affliction; and, taking ſo great a Part 
as we do therein, we do not think ourſelves fo fit for 
unbending his Mind by Words of Comfort, as for 
- Condoling with him. Pee de as our Pa- 
rentage, ume. or the Obligations we are under 
to him, require our applying ſome Lenitive, we are 
willing to try whether we can. That we do not de- 
ſign to adviſe him not to mourn and afflict himſelf; 
that ſo doing would be a Degree of Cruelty or Inhu- 
manity, Ig, ſuſtained ſo great a Lofs, as a Wife, 
a Father, a Mother, an only Child, or the like: 
But that, however, he ſhould moderate his Grief, - and: 
 ſhew ſome Fortitude by ſupporting courageouſly what 
he cannot correct, and — „as it is ſaid, a Virtue 
of Neceflity. That, in reality, ſuch an Accident 
muſt quite deject a Perſon of leſs Courage; but that, 
knowing his Conſtancy, we are ſenſible he will not 
fuffer himſelf to pine away in unneceflary Regrets, 
and that he will ſoon moderate his Mourning. That 
the Time now is to ſhew the Advantages he has reap- 
ed, perhaps, from the Study of Philoſophy, or Chriſ- 
tian Reſignation ; that it is not reaſonable Nature 
| ſhould change her Courſe, and exempt him from the 
Laws all the World is ſubje& to; and that he ſhould 
fubmit without Murmuring to the Will of _ 
Ty” > 9 — houg 
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though the Affliction, at preſent, is exceeding . pain- - 
ful, it may turn to his Benefit; that God, who finds 

Remedies and Iſſues where there ſeem to he none, 
will convert it into Joy when he has tried him; that 
there is nothing ſo diſaſtrous but may be ſurmounted 

by Patience and a firm Reſolution; that Numbers, 
to whom the like Accidents have happened, have pro- 
ved themſelves courageous, particularly ſuch and ſuch . 
of his Acquaintance. In the End, we. may pray God 
to comfort him by the Gifts of his Spirit: 
Letters of Thanks are written to thoſe from whom 
ſome Fayour has been received, and ought to be pru- - 
dently adapted, .both to the .Nature of the Benefac- - 
tion, and the Quality of its Author... R a 
begin by commemorating the received Favour, hic 
may be exaggerated, to ſhew how ſenſible we axe of © 
its Value; adding, that we are not. worthy. of it, 
having never given Occaſion to our Friend to honour 
us in ſo extraordinary a Manner; or, that, if at a 
Time we have done him ſome little Pleaſure, he has 
now repaid us in a very ample Manner. That oblig- 
ing us at the preſent Time. was. very ſeaſonable, as 
wanting it.; that, when we were abandoned by others, 
he aſſiſted us; that he defended us 2 Credit; 
that he opened his Purſe for us in our Neceſſity; that 
he endangered or expoſed himſelf to the. Hatred af 
others, to extricate us from Difficulties. That we: - 
heartily wiſh, he may never be reduced to ſuch à Con- 
dition. as to need a like Return; but, in Caſe it might 
ſs happen, we ſhall uſe our beſt Endeavours to teltify - 
our Senſe. of the Obligation. And, if the received 
Benefit is ſo conſiderable that we have it not in oufrt 
Power to make ever a proper Return, we, may ſaß, 
that we pray God to be the Rewarder of it; promiſ- 
ing to retain always the Remembrance of it engraved 
on our Heart, and to acknowledge the ſame by all - 
Sorts of Services. We may uſe the ſame. Compli- 
ment, if the Perſon * conferred the Favour n 
. 8 8 . 
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us, is of ſuch elevated Rank as to require no other 
Pa ment but Thanks, | FEY” 


&tters of Raillery have Place only among inti- 


ze Friends. No Precepts can be given for bye | 
Ang them, becaufe Nature muſt contribute moſt to 


their Beauty; and to lay Nature, herein, under a 
Reſtraimt, would be a ready Way to be guilty of great 
Improprieties. We need only attend to the Decency 
of Raillery, carefully guarding againft giving Offence, 


and the indiſcreet Behaviour of thoſe who would ra- 
ther loſe à Friend than a Pun. The Circumſtances 

== - "FThifies" and Perſons will furniſh out ſufficient 
Matter for Ralllery. It may be aMfo not amiſs to ob- 
feier chat Raillry does not properly conftitute a a 


| particular Species 


Letters, being chiefly uſed, Where 
icable,; as a feaſonin = Eper in them. 

Mixt Letters, "rreming of different Matters; OR 
ther of Buſineſs or Compliment, are not Hkewiſe a 
new Sort, 45 they only join together ſome of the re- 
ceding. They are the moſt common of all; for 

ters are feldom — to one DEN and Letters 
of Buſineſs begin or conclude generally by Compli- 
Mmefits. There will be therefore no Ocecton to aſ- 


by particular Rules for them. Whoever can write 


Letter on any diſtinct Subject, will not be embar- 
rale in compoſing them: We more abundant the 
Matter 15 the more eaſily it will admit of being di dif- 

. fuitable Colours. 
aſtly, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that, though 


2 the foregoing Inſtructions principally repard ſuch Let- 


ters as are written firſt, Gli any Inducement to 


Write from thoſe of another, it is eafy to fit and 


ly chem to Letters of Anſwer; ſo that there will 

no Occaſion to treat of chem ſeparately. 

etters we anſwer preſcribe the Subject-matter, and 
Boch more ſeems ore than to tisfy « each Point 


2 Prudence ma 


"In Letters of Dans, no Partcuar deſerving an 
* Anſwer, 
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Anſwer, ſhould be paſſed over; but, in thoſe of Com- 
pliment, it is not neceſſary to be always ſo exact, 
provided we neither treſpaſs againſt Decorum, nor 
violate. the Laws of Friendſhip. However, in both 
Diſpatch is commendable, as by it we make appear 
how much we efteem bim we. er, — by loſing no 
e in anſwering his Letters: e we might 
incur the Cenſure of 1—.— or — — 
Ae if the Nature of the Buſineſs we are to ſend an 
== about, requires ſome Delay, it would be ad- 
viſable, in order not to keep our e too long in 
Sulpenſe, to ſend him before- hand a Note or Meſ- 
ſage, promiſing to remember his Requeſt. When 7 
are alſo to anſwer Letters which have given us 
fence, it would be adyiſable to delay a little, as . 1 
not to ſuffer ourſelyes to be. hurried away by 28525 
ment, as to give our Friend Time to recollect him- 
ſelf, and by ſo doin 2 80 e 500 e 
the Bonds of Friend a 


DUDE PEI er gart 


CHAP, 4 54 #5" Iplidha 


Further Inſtructions on the Matter of Letrers 3 
© avith regular Examples. hers 


7 E ſhall die chi Chapter into ſeyeral Parts or 
Articles, according to the n of Sub- 
jects we lierte ter 7 1 in, VVV 


* Tuftrudtions for writing Letters of Pra. fs S 


$25 IE the Subject of a Letter obliges us to beſto di- 
rect Praiſe on thoſe we write to, we ſhould endeavour 
to execute it in a refined Taſte and conciſe Manner. 
Pe is more fulſome than a prolix and graceleſs 
the Stu? Several, no doubt, muſt be offended: with 
tuff that is uſually S into panegyrical Let- 

ters. 
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ters. Thoſe they are addreſſed to, are treated as Per- 


ſons of little Modeſty. It is true, that, in regard to. 
Ladies, it is allowable to extend Flattery much far- 
ther: They are ſo accuſtomed to receive Incenſe, that 


* 1 


to offer it with a ſparing Hand would be held a ſignal. 


Affront. The Great may in ſome Meafure be treated 
as Ladies, as it happens but too frequently that they 
require alſo to be fed with Smoke 


Perſon be of illuſtrious Blood, and is born with the Ad- 


vantages we call Gifts of Nature. Fheſe Gifts con- 
ſiſt in being diſtinguiſned by an elevated Soul, firm, and 
full of Probity; by an upright, generous, tender, and 
grateful Heart; by a ſublime, extenſive," ready, and. 


piercing Wit; by a happy Memory, ſolid Judgment, 
—ͤ W G0 p phi v8 
Wie may next proceed to examine whatever is com 


mendable in exterior 2 z as Beauty in Women, 
in 


Comelineſs in Men; in both, upright Stature, free and 


eaſy. The Countenance noble, devoid- of Affecta- 

tion, yet replete with certain inexplicable Charms, ex- 
preſſive of the Air and Manner of a well-born Per- 
fon. It muſt. more eſpecially be obſerved; whether: a 


good Education has accompanied good natural Parts... 


| Whether Succeſs has made appear, that the Parties 


are poſſeſſed of great Virtues, and that theſe V irtues.. 


are ſuitable, according to their Sex, Age, and Pro- : 
ſeffion. | * IRR 2 


It is granted, that Praiſt may be iven on Account 


of the Gifts of Fortune. It is. to Fortune that the 


Generaltty believe they ought to attribute Riches and* 


Dignities, together with all proſperous Events. If 
ſome, fay they, are deſcended from an illuſtrious Fa- 
mily, it is in a great Meaſure to Fortune that they are 
indebted. Nature gives Birth to us only as Men, but 
Fortune is pleaſed that certain Men, among number- 


leſs Wretches, ſhould be born great Lords. 


There are ſeveral Sources from whence Topics of | 
Praiſe may be drawn. We may conſider whether a. 


! 

1 

i 

1 2 
4 
1 
* 
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As the Beauties and Endowments of the Mind are 
be moſt conſiderable, and as Piety is the Foundation. 
* ann Virtues, it is by it we ſhould properly un 8 


Example for the.Piety.of. a Lady. 8 


_ © Her Denen is not as that of other Women; the 
Reſult of Education and Cuſtom; It is influenced by 


good Senſe and ſolid Reaſoning, which are the Ground-- | ö 


work of Chtijtian Perfection, without Oftentation and 
- Superſtition. Earth and Time cannot be productive 
of ſufficient Praiſes for a Virtue that ſeeks only for a 
Reward in Heaven; and as true and unfeigned Piety 

is an Enemy to Shew, keeping itſelf - concealed in the - 
Bottom of the Heart, Men, who fee nothing but the 
Exterior of Things, cannot prevendl to ple it but- by 
Veneration and Silence 

A Lady of Quality may be praiſed for her Wit, Me-- 
£ mor y.: and moral Virtues. | 

«« We may. Judge of her extenſive Wit, by e —— 


5 ſidering that her 


apacity for great Things does not 


hinder her Application to little Concerns, when it is 
| neceſſary. for her to take Care of them in her Family, 
or to ſpeak of them in Converſation. The Sprighth- 
neſs of her Genius receives an additional Luſtre from 


mo 


| ſhe 


ber being converſant with the beſt Books, and her Me- 


is ſo happy, that ſhe never. oe 2 Thing 
as read. She can write with Eaſe on all Sorts of 


Subjects, and nothing can exceed the Elegance of her 
Style. Her Modeſty is a og her Se; 


ber Reputation wiehout Plemiſh. 
ſaid to equal that of Princeſſes in the Magnificence of 


er Liberality may be 


ber Prefents, and ſurpaſſes it in the Choice of the Per- 
ſons they are beſtowed on, ug —_— benen wor 
"ily: of er BenefaCtions. SO 


| Elogium of S fate aca 


- He was: a- Man, greater-by his Genius Bs his - 


\ Virtues, than by his A and by. his —_ 
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Alwa employed, and always above his Employs; ca- 
pable 05 regulating the 1. god 2 = fu- 
tute ; of improvyi oſperous Events, and repairin 
bad : Vaſt i in his 5 ba ſagacious in his Comte N 
L in his Choice, and fortunate in his Enter- 
riſes. ,. A Servant without Paſſion and . A 
Favourite without Inſolence and Arrogance 3 11 
| e Hands were How, 25 Rapine ; 
whoſe — never conceived e 97155 3 
louſy and Deceit : Who . m the good 
Dif 3 of his to ſiniſter a nor uſed 
his Credit but with a View to univerſa eficence ; 
who kept all Claſſes of Men to à ſtrict Obſervance of 
. their reſpetive Duties, yet all in a well regulated Li- 
berty, where there never en peared AN of the.wretched 
Symptoms of Servility or The more pow- 
erful, as during his Life he —— ee any one: 
The more opulent, as, having inriched the whole Na- 
tion, contenting himſelf with what his Condition 
brought him. To ſay all in a few. Words, he was 
rxepleniſhed with thoſe 1 Gifts God grants to 
certain Souls which he created to govern others; and 
to be the moving Force of thoſe ED Providence a 
- adopts to raiſe or pull down, according to his Sigua 
Decrees, the Fortune of Kings and Kingdoms. 


Ertraci from M. Flechier's Elegi um of Marſhal Turenne. 


Marſhal Turenne was wiſe, modeſt, liberal, diſin- 
3 devoted 2 Service 1 his due — 

untry, great in Adverſity by his Courage, in Proſ- 
perity hy his Modeſty, in Difficulties by his Prudence, 


in Perils by his Valour, in Religion by his Piety. He 

ſhewed and poſſeſſed an even Temper, whether he 

was to prepare or decide Matters, ſeek for Victory 

with Ardour, or wait for it with Patience; whether 

he undertook to prevent the Deſigns of the Enemy by 

u bold Attempt, or to ird the Fears * = 
| 0 
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louſies of the Allies by Prudence; whether, in fine, 
he thought it neceſſary to uſe Moderation in the Suc- 
ceſſes of War, or keep himſelf from being dejected a- 
midſt its unproſperous Events. His Virtues may be 
faid to aſſume different Appearances, according to the 
various Shiftings of Fortune; for he was hap — 
out Pride, unhappy with Dignity, his Condu 
almoſt as admirable, when with Judgment and — 
be ſaved the Remains of the Troops beaten at Mari- 
endal, as when he beat himſelf the Imperialifts and 
b Bevarians, and with triumphant” Troops obliged all 
Germany to aſk of France the Peace of Munfter.— 

He erideavoured to ſubject the Enemy, and not to de- 
ſtroy them: He often wiſhed he cou | attack and de- 

fene vithout hurting, and that he could reduce thoſe 
to right Reaſon and Juſtice, whom his Duty made it 
incumbent on him to uſe Violence againſt. He had 
formed, for his o-. n ticular Inſtruction, a Kind of 
: military Morality. He had no other Paſſions, than an 
Affection for the Glory of the King, a Deſire for ' 
Peace, and Zeal for the public Welfare: He had no 
other Dent than Pride, Injuſtice, and Uſurpation. 
In ſhort, he had accuſtomed himſelf to fight without 
Anger, to conquer without Ambition, to triumph with- 
out Vanity, and to obſerve no other rages: for his Ac- 
e than Yirtue and Wiſdom. 1 


- Of the Ep 72 Dedicatry. 

2 ai ſee a Profuſion of Praiſe in Evite D Dedi- 
| ey and, indeed, it is principally. in this Species of 
Letters that the Precept s juſt given may be property 
applied: The following n is from a late elega 
and ingenious Performance, intitled, “ The Like > and 


Opinions of Bertram 3 Eſq;” and dedicated 
to It Earl of Cheſter field. 


« My Lord, | | 
An Aer can never be at a Loſs to work up the 
* of a I when he has ſo fertile a 


Subject 
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Subject as your Lordſhip to enlarge upon. What. a: 
Diverſity of Lights, all reſplendent with the moſt en- 
gaging Charms, all truly characteriſtical of the accom- 
poliſhed Man, has not your Lordſhip appeared in? The 
3 the Stateſman, the Philoſopher, the Orator,., 
the Poet, all united and perfected in your. Perſon, af- 
ford us an illuſtrious Specimen of the 1 orce of Nature, 
when nurtured and cultivated in her.proper Soil. But. 
theſe bright Qualities. are not the only that reflect 
Dignity on your Lordſhip: A thouſand others, though 
not ſo commonly magnified by the Applauſe of Man- 
kind, command our Eſteem. What ſhall 1 fay of 
your Virtues: in ſocial Life? Your. friendly and hu- 
' mane. Diſpoſition. has at all Times attracted Hearts; 
not in the. Spirit of Adulation, but with. the Warmth . 
of Sincerity. Good Wiſhes, and frequently realiſed: 
by their Effects, for promoting the Cauſe of Letters, 
haye brought over the whole Tribe of Authors to - 
your Side. They juſtly celebrate you as the only 
Macenas of the Age, and repute it a more than ade- - 
quate Reward of the Pains they have taken, to be ho- 
noured.: with the Patronage of the Earl of Chefter- - 
field ; a Patronage fully ſufficient to bring into Re- 
queſt their Productions. How happy would they be, 
could they lay in a permanent Claim to it? But, alas. 
the Ravages of Time on the human frail. Veſſel a- 
bridge the Proſpect of ſuch fine Hopes: And, what 
is equally diſcomforting to them, they deſpond, with -. 
wah + Reaſon, that, when the Gold Branch is cropped... 
a ſucceeding Shoot will not be able to diſplay ſuch vivid : 
ker: i of pure Luſtre. Let, your Lordſhip's Memory 
will ever be dear to them. Les; e 


manibus date lilia plenisy., 


Purpureos ſpargam flores. 


_ You are the Pride and Admiration of the preſent Age, 
and you will be, the Glory of the future. . 
. . beſitate 
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hefitate to join in theſe Sentiments o your ſuperior 
Excellence with, | 


"our 2 5 
V9. obliged, 
— 227 obedient, and 
1 5 2 humble Servant, 
| | THE AUTHOR,” 
| k So be adviſable enn eee, as there 
might appear a Sort of Analogy or Agreement between 
the Subſect- matter of the Book the Elogium of 
the Perſon it is preſented to. Of this we have a ve 
famous Example ina little Book, intitled, „The Death 
and laſt Words of Seneca, written and dedicated vy 
| JO ee to Cardinal ane - 
„ My Lord,. 
J offer theſe laſt Words of one > of He rk | 
Men of Antiquity. to Him, whom it can. repreſent 
but imperſectly by its moſt excellent Examples, and 
| the moſt ao Death paſt Ages have exhibited, to a 
noble Life, the Glory and Ornament of ours. Se 
neca, who never ſuffered himſelf to- be tempted by 
the Charms of the Roman Court, finds Sweets in 
yours, which 1 permits him to have a Reliſh 
for; and, ſinee Virtue has made over to you a juſt 
Claim to GI » you ſhall, my Lord, be the Witneſs. 
and Arbiter of his. This great Man has himſelf in- 
ſpired me with.the Diſcourſe I here make bold to lay 
before your Eminence, when he ſays, that the Strug- 
gles of a great Soul again adverſe Fortune are a Spec-- 
tacle God can look down upon with Pleaſure. "=> 
therefore a View of his Conflict; it is worthy of 
Attention; I ſay worthy, becauſe you are one o . 
Tutelary Deities:; and ſet aſide for a Moment your 
high Occupation of deliberating concerning the In- 
creaſe and Decay of Empires to fee Him die, who- 
was formerly engaged in the ſame Cares, but unhap-. 


with — 1 
WY ; Eh 24 * LL harre 
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I have-made Choice of for him the Spectator he has 
deſired, your Genius, by procuring the Tranquillity 
of the State, by watching to maintain it, and by mak- 
ing Juſtice reign, being as God, the univerſal Cauſe 
of Good, and deſerving by Reſemblance a Name that 
belongs to him by Nature. This Diſcourſe muſt not of- 
fend your Modeſty; you cannot refuſe a Name which 
the Divine Oracles give to all the Faithful“, and, without 
finding Fault with the Artificer who has graved his 
Image on your Soul, it cannot be found amiſs if I ſay 
that this Soul reſembles him. 0 | 2 2 
In former Times Flattery preſumed to wiſh the 
Romans Gods like unto their Prince, and the Senate 
applauded this Manner of Speech, than which there 
cannot be a greater Impiety: But, my Lord, ſpeak- 
ing as a Chriſtian, and without honouring the Earth 
at the Expence of Heaven, might not it be ſaid that 
your glorious Life follows and adores its Example, and 
imitates its Perfections? The moſt intelligent Minds 
acknowledge that God has imparted to you ſome Rays 
af that inacceſlible Brightneſs wherein he has choſen 
his Abode; that you are encompaſſed with a Light, 
not leſs conducive to the Good of others than your 
own. That your Prudence diſſipates not only the 
Clouds that keep natural and moral Truths hidden 
from us, but that it alſo penetrates to the Bottom of 
human Thoughts, whoſe Secrets are known only to 
! _- him who keeps the Key of the Abyſs. This Know- 
ö ledge in you is neither idle nor unfruitful, and, by the 


—— 
1 


| Wonders it diſplays before our Eyes, imitates, in as 
great a Degree as the human Condition can allow of, 
| the eternal Productions of Wiſdom and Love in the 
Boſom of the Divinity. But it bears a much nearer 
"Relatiomto the Effects Providence operates qutwardly 

33 in governing the Univerſe : You have, as Providence, 
Ways unknown ta and Means hidden from human 
Wiſdom, which deceive the Forecaſt of the moſt * 


| i * Fgo dixi Dit eſtis. Pſal, Ixxxi. 
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cumſpect, or at leaſt ſurpaſs their 3 and Hopes. 


43 
If we have ſeen that the Conqueſts of Foreigners have 
been, by your wiſe Counſels, nothing more than plea- 
ſing Dreams in regard to our Enemies, and a new 
Subject of Triumph to your Maſter; the Reaſon is, 
that in ſerving him you copy the Manner of Divine 
Adminiſtration, which draws Good out of Evil, and 
converts Loſs into Gain. | | 
The great God, who may have, if he pleaſes, Lions 
to cultivate the Earth, the fame Way as he has Gnats 
and Flies to infeſt it, makes his Creatures eaſily pro- 
ductive of Effects, which exceed, or are contrary to 
their Nature: And it is alſo no uncommon Wonder, in 
your Conduct, to make Deſigns ſucceed by Means 
teemingly contrary to their End; as they appear, we 
deſpair of Succeſs; but you have taught us to ſuſpend 
our Judgments, and we, fail not to be agreeably ſur- 
prifed. I da not fpeak of thoſe aſtoniſhing Works“, 
which have curbed Rebellion, and braved: Nature; 
to which the one oppoſed its Fleets, as vainly as 
the other its Tides: L am not likewiſe ſurpriſed to 
ſee Laurels ſpring up among Ice, and that of the 
Alps, which refuſe an Abode to Men, you have 
made a Field of Victory for our Armies. But, my 
Lord, to make ſure of their Paſſes by abandoning 
them, to make this Day a Town important, to ſee it 
the next with greater Security, and to take it by 
Freaty more gloriouſſy than by Force; is in Appear- 
{then into the Sea, to pick it 
up on the Shore, and to ſhew notwithſtanding that 
Heroes, in their Thoughts, as well as in their ARions, 
in their Politics, as wen as in their Morals, always ſur- 
paſs Nature. The Nations, which have fo often 
quitted their cold Climates, to over-run all Europe, 
and which have kept it from Defolation the Moment 
you procured their Alliance, do not they make appear 
that Cauſes deſert their natural Inclinations, to follow 
The Dyke of Rechele, == 


Fond 
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pour Motions, whenever you ſet them to Work? You 
| have employed, for reſtraining Injuſtice, thoſe wha 
were thought to be capable of doing nothing but Acts 
of Injuſtice, for ſupporting the Right of thoſe who ne- 
ver knew Right but with a View of violating it; and 
their Prince , whoſe Predeceſſors had oppreſſed the 
Liberties of the moſt diſtant People, after you had 
gained him over to France, generouſly fought and loſt 
bis Life for that of his Neighbours. In whatever Re- 
ſpect God may embelliſh in you his Image, nothing 
can be more precious and glorious than the Advantage 
he has given you of ſharing with him. the Heart of the 
greateſt King of the Earth, and of inſpiring by your 
Counſels him waom he rules by his Commands. 
I ſtop ſhort, my Lord, and the Echo that does not 
anſwer to the Rattling of Thunder, informs me that 
what Gods do, cannot be expreſſed by Men. My Pen 
had taken too adventurous a Flight, and, without con- 
ſidering my Subject, or my Abllities, I laid my Hand 
on thoſe rich Materials at. which the beſt Workmen 
cannot help: Trembling. Silence and Aſtoniſhment. 
are the beſt Rules of Elequence for ſo ſublime a Sub- 
ject, and thoſe who fancy to ſucceed therein, howſo- 
eyer great their Genius may be, reſeruble thirſty Tra- 
vellers, who ſometimes think they cannot find Water 
enough in Rivers to quench their extreme Thirſt, and: 
yet ſee, after having drank their Fill, that they have 
not — the Flow or Quantity of Water 
they believed they ſhould have exhauſted. We have 
not Words equal to your Actions; our Strength fails 
us in Proportion as your Wonders increaſe; and as ĩt 
was formerly ſaid of a:valiant Man, that he could re- 
ceive no more Wounds but on the Scars of thofe he 
had already received, ſo you cannot be praiſed but by 
Repetition, becauſe Truth, which is circumſcribed by 
Limits, has ſaid for you all that Lyes, which know no 
Bounds, have invented for otherrs. 
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It is not therefore without Reaſon that Seneca de- 
fires to die in your Preſence, and to have Him for.Spec- 
tator of his laſt Efforts, whoſe ſingle Voice is better 
than all public Acclamations. You receive him fa- 
vourably, my Lord, becauſe he deſerts, to follow you, 
the Intereſts of his Nation, to the ambitious Deſigns 
of which you oppoſe ſo much de we, and Gene- 
roſity: His Name makes him worthy of a Reception 
mine is not deſerving of, and, if he gains your Eſteem, 
it will be rather by the Luſtre of his Virtue, than the 
Ornaments of my Pen. I know notwithſtanding that 
he would not die ſatisfied, unleſs he firſt eaſed” his 
Mind of a Thought, and acknowledged that he ſees 
in you without Jealouſy the great Advantages your Vir- 
tue has over his, except that which you poſſeſs in the 
good Graces of a Prince, who is not leſs worthy of 
your Services, than you are of his Affections. Seneca 
deſerved undoubtedly a better Age than that of Nero; 
but you could not have found a better than that of 
Lewis the Fuft, and Heaven adverſe to him in that Re- 
ſpect was favourable to you. He had the Mortifica- 
tion to have brought up a Monſter, who violated all 
Laws, and diſhonoured Nature. And you, the Sa- 
tisfaction of ſerving a Monarch, who is the Miracle 
of our Days, and of whom the Fruits ſurpaſs the 
Hopes. Senecas Cares'chanced to light upon a Diſ- 
poſition that had a Repugnance to the doing of Good, 
and purſued Evil by Inclination; whereas you have 
the Pleaſure to labour for a Prince, to whom nothin 
3s agreeable but what is permitted, and whoſe Soul is 
influenced by ſuch regular and generous Motions, that 
it never ſees Good without — — it, whatever In- 
tereſt may otherwiſe oppoſe his Reſolutions, or Diffi- 
culties he may have to conquer. 1. 
Pardon me, my Lord, if, ſpeaking of you as one of 
our- viſible Gods, I have touched upon Things which 


: | ſhould ſeem foreign to my Deſign ; but do not our 
* moſt religious Duties repreſent the — the 
+ 8 2 orm 
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Form of a Man, and is not the Moſt High ſatisfied 
with that Image he has given us? Reaſon which re- 
ceives nothing but through the Channel of the Senſes, 
cannot produce any Thing that is not tinctured with 
their Weakneſs : That which has its Origin in Hea- 
ven, forms its Ideas on Earth, where it cannot find 
more exalted than thoſe it may conceive of you. Still, 
my Lord, I am accountable to the Public for the pre- 
cious Time I abuſe by a Diſcourſe that has nothing 
good in it but ts Matter, and I perceive that you more 
dieſire my laſt Words than thoſe of Senaca. I àm, how- 
ever, at that, having ſpoken ſo imperfectly of 
the Wonders of your Life, I fhould ſpea & mel to 
my on Advantage as to ſay, that J am Your Emi- 
nence's moſt humble and moſt obedient Servant. 
Familiar Letters, or of Friendſhip. © 
This Kind of Writing, as already intimated, re- 
quires a plain and eaſy Style, and the more natural our 
Thoughts are, the greater the Impreſſion will be on 
the Mind of thoſe we write to. All that need be ad- 
ded is, that Familiarity ſhould not make an Allowance 
for writing all Sorts of Trifles. _ __ | 
„ A BiX MF B58: 
i} Though I was not to receive a Line from you, I 
| ſhould not be the leſs convinced of your Friendſhip. 
i Some, however, ſay, that none can be ſilent in Re- 
ard to their Friends, without fo geting them. My 
If pinion of the Matter is that People loved before 
I Writing was in Faſhion, and that, ſince they 'knew 
1 how to write, more Lyes have been told than Truth. 
; | How' now ſhould — — ourſelves to be amuſed by 
ſuch doubtful Sig s Is it not the Heart — 
| j E teſtify Affection? I am willing then te believe, that, 
Ki when you do not ſpeak to me, eee e, of 
5 me: So it is that I interpret your Silence, and do Jaf- 
| tice to your Friendſhip. Freat mine the ſame 
A | Be an 
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and believe that no one has a more ſincere 8 for 
you than, Er. 


NO, Sir, I have not for got you, and I can 1 that 
I never ſhall, becauſe ill remember me. But have 
you any Affection Rifle left for me, or muſt T — 
againſt the flattering Strain of your Letter? Tell me, 
I pray you, leſt I ſhould take falſe Meaſures, and feed 
myſelf "with chimerical Notions. © A few Years ago I 
was held as a Favourite in your Family; but New- 
comers, no doubt, more deſerving than I am, fup- 
_ planted me. I ſhould be glad notwithſtanding to re- 
| —_ the Poſt, but I cannot do it without your Aﬀiſt- 
Stir up only in your Heart the 1 that 
| 2 12 ſo ſtrong for me, and, on my Side, I 


will not fail uh renew' the Sentiments of Reſpect and 
Gratipude 10 owe you. 


Litters. of — 


In this "Fe of Letters, as was mentioned in the 
general Inſtructions, the Heart muſt appear touched, 
ind muſt ſpeak without the Aſſiſtance of the Mind. 
On theſe Gee aſions let us *ſhew ourſelves leſs witty 
than ſenſible, 8 of tender and natural 
Expreſſions, and rejecting "Thoughts either flafhy or 
too much ſtudied. | 

There is not a more laudable Cuſtom than that k 
conſoling one another in Affliction. Fortune makes 
us miſerable ſo many different Ways, that we ſhould 
repute it inhuman if we were We comforted in this 
Manner. When the Perſon we write to is overwhelm- 
ed with an Exceſs of Grief, inſtead of ſto pping the 
Flow of his firſt Tears, we may tell him we mingle 

ours with them. We may ſpeaſe of the Merit of che 
Friend or Relation that is Toft; yet, *ſhewing there is 
nothing extraordinaty in that Death, as, may be ſeen 
by more' ſurpriſing Examples the alicted Faxty i is not 
1 
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If we addreſs Perſons of ſome Diſtinction ꝓy their. 
Courage or Wit, we may expreſs our Sentiments in a 
'bolder Manner, and repreſent to them that ſuch ex- 
ceſſive Lamentations are not the Way to ſupport theit 


Character. We may ſhew the Injuſtice of pretend- 


ing, in a Law condemning us all to Death, that there 
ſhould be an Exception in our Favour which the great- 
eſt Potentates never obtained. . 
It is chiefly in Letters of Conſolation we are allow= 
ed to uſe moral Sayings and Maxims, or Sentiments 


of Piety, which notwithſtanding muſt ſuit the Age, 


Humour, and Profeſſion of him that writes, or the 
Perſon written to. But it is neceſſary to ſet aſide 

theſe Quotations and ſtrong Arguments, when we 
write to Perſons who have greater Reaſon to rejoice 
than be afflicted on Account of the Death we ſpeak to 
them of: However, we are not even in this Caſe al- 
lowed to adapt our Diſcourſe openly to the ſecret Sen- 
timents of the Heart; Decency forbids us to.do it, and 
Judgment will have us cut it hort on ſuch Occaſions. 
When the Matter ſtands otherwiſe, we may enlarge 
more on the Miſeries inſeparable from the human 
Condition. And, indeed, what Diſquietudes and 
Heart-burnings are not even People of Quality liable 
to in making good their Intereſt at Court? To what 
Fatigues KA, angers are they not expoſed in War? 

What Calamities, generally ſpeaking, is not every one 


ſubject to in Life! Indigence makes ſome labour from 


Morning till Night. Riches, are attended with in- 
conceivable Anxieties both in acquiring and keep- 
ing them, and there is nothing leſs new, nor.leſs _ 
common, than to ſee Tears het for the Death of a 
Parent or Friend. Let us proceed to Examples, and 
P different ones, according to the Diyerſity of 

Perſons that take upon them to comfort, or ſtand in 
Need of Ing en. A Man, celebrated for his 
Wiſdom and Erudition, may expatiate in ſuch Man- 


# 


ner as he thinks proper on the Subject. He may write, 


& + 
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as it were, a Kind of Entertainment, inſert Maxims 
of Morality, and even add Counſels, if the afflicted 


Party places any Confidence in him. 
EXAMPLES. 
Letter ib a Man of Quality, on the Death of his Son. 


The News of the Loſs you have ſuſtained has ſen- 


ſibly affected me, and I doubt not but your Affliction 
is very great. I am well acquainted with your Ten- 


derneſs; I know the Merit of the Perſon you regret, 


and I confeſs that nothing can be better founded than 
he Grief. I will even tell you, if Serra that 
always placed a great Difference between the Friend- 


ſhips we contract in the Commerce of Life, and thoſe 


ariſing from the Sentiments of Nature. The firſt may 
be eſtabliſhed by ſome favourable Opinions, yet are 
eaſily deſtroyed by a ſlight Injury or ſimple Suſpicion. 


The ſame cannot be ſaid of the Affections that are 
deeply rooted in the Heart. Thus it is L judge of 
what you ſuffer, and cannot condemn, your Tears. 


But, after all, though you ſhould, by the Exceſs of 
your Grief, reject every Thing that might contribute 
to your Conſolation, do you think Time muſt not 
obtain from you what you are not willing to grant 


your Reaſon ? It ſeems to me, that, conſidering 


only your Experience and Wiſdom, you ought to 
moderate your Affliction. Your Loſs is great, I con- 
feſs, but what Right have you to hope of never meet- 
ing with ſuch? I have heard of ſeveral Perſons born 
fortunately, and who have received extraordinary Pri- 


_ * vileges from Heaven; yet you cannot ſay that God 


has granted them that of not dying. I beg of you to 
paſs in Review all the illuſtrious Families you know; 
believe me, you will not find one of them but has had 
a like Subject for Tears and Diſtreſs. Death is not 
the Enemy of one only People or Family, but of 
Mankind in general, TI" that, by the Order of 


% 
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Nature, the Father ſhould die before the Son; but will 
Death, continually buſied in deſtroying Nature, be 


ſubject to her Laws. Let us not complain, that Death 


attacks us ſooner, it ſeems, than it ought to do. The 


Duration of Life is neither ſhort nor long, but as it 
pleaſes him to whom we owe it. Sometimes he crops 
the Fruit in its green State, and ſometimes he waits 
till it is ripe; but, whatever he does, we ought always 


- to believe with Submiſſion that he does nothing but 
wy juſtly. He neither offends thoſe he takes to him- 
] 


ſelf young, nor thoſe he ſuffers to become old. To 


aſk, why he acts by this Diverſity of Ways, is a Queſ- 
| World where 
the Light will be greater than in this. The Depths of 


tion we ſhall not ſee cleared up but in a 


the Sea can be ſounded, but not the Secrets of God: 


Examine not into them; receive with Veneration what 
has happened to you, and you will calm the Uneaſi- 


neſs of your Mind. You have done your Duty to the 


Memory of the Son you haye loſt, think of thoſe that 
remain to you. They are Branches grafted. on the 
ſame Stock, and give you the ſame Hopes. Take the 
ſame Care of them, live to ſuccour them in the ſame 
Manner. I conjure you to it by the Affection you 


have for them, and by that you feel for an illuſtrious 
Spouſe, whom you ſhauld ſet all Sorts of good Ex- 
amples. Shew her how ſhe ſhould conform to the 


Will of God. If ſhe ſees you inconſolable, if ſhe ſees 


you bent upon afflicting yourſelf, it is to be feared, 


that, being of a weaker and more tender Sex, it may 
do her infinite Prejudice, You always loved Glory, 
and, in Time of War, who has ſignaliſed himſelf 


more than you? Muſt I now aſk you what is become 
of your Courage? Let us not flatter ourſelves, the 
Vie 


Fortune, or other Means ; but what lawfully belongs 


to us, and in which no Perſon has a Share, are the 


Advantages we have over our Paſſions, when, in ſpite 


ories we gain over our Enemies are not intirely 
our's. We are indebted for a great Part of them to 


of 
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of their Violence, we keep our Souls in their proper 
Situation, or can poſſeſs them in Tranquillity, after a 
few Moments Trouble. I ſay nothing but what you 
know better than I do; but the Eſteem you have al- 
Ways ſhewn for me, obliges me to contribute to the 
-mitigating of your Sorrows, and teſtifying to you 
with what Zeal and Gratitude I am, SS. - 
Sentiments of Piety are properly inſerted in Letters 
of Conſolation, particularly thoſe addreſſed to Ladies 
remarkable for their Devotion and Charities. _' + 


Leͤtter to a Lady of Quality, on the Death of her 
—2 I N . 5 | Daughter. | | 1 4 2 | 
'Mapan, | | 35 4 
If, in the Condition you are in, you can admit of 
Conſolation, I ſee none but God can give it you. To 
loſe nothing, we muſt offer up unto him whatever 
we loſe. This is the Way to deprive Fortune of her 
Right, and to deſpiſe the Power of Death. Believe 8 
me, Madam, make an Offering of the Subject of your 
Brief; I aſſure you it will change its Nature, and be- 
come a Matter of Merit to you. This Kind of Con- 
ſecration Will render a Creature more perfect, whom 
Time had not yet put the finiſhing Hand to, and 
whom you will poſſeſs in God more ſecurely, than 
you did in herſelf. God is faithful; he will keep 
; what you have given him; your Gift will be a Depo- 
| fit which you cannot loſe any more; you will find it 
| with him in whom all Things are found. The Phi- 
loſophy I here propoſe to be followed, is not too ſub<- 
lime for ſo elevated a Soul as your's. Vou know bets 
ter than J can tell you, that there are more Remedies 
in the Chriſtian Religion, than Misfortunes in our 
Life. Vour Piety in this Manner may anticipate the 
Aſſiſtance human Reaſon is ready to furniſh you with. 
I could wiſh a different Opportunity had offered, to 


* — 
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all my Heart, and am, Qc. 


the Enjoyment of them, to purſue earne 
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renew to you the Aſfurances of Reſpect of one that 
Is, Se. a | NS & S 3 OY 171 N | ' 187 * 
>. To a Lach, on the Death of her. Huſhand. _ 
- Mapan, % e 11 fy 
Not one will ſay, that the Cauſe of your Tears is 
not juſt and reaſonable ; you have loſt a Huſband uni- 
verſally eſteemed ; but permit me to tell you, if God 


does not condemn a well-grounded: Affliction, he will 


the Exceſs: of it, if continued; This would be to 
find Fault with his Conduct, and to oppoſe the Orders 
of his Providence. A Sorrow that will leave no Open 


for Comfort, is a Kind of Revolt againſt Heaven, and 


Chriſtian Piety enjoins us to be ſubmiſſive to its Will. 
It finds Advantages in all Things, and even turns to 
ſome Account thoſe which are loſt; ſo that, the Ob- 


ject of your Tenderneſs being out of this World, you 


ſhould not fail to follow it by Thought, and to ſeek a 
cloſer Union with God. Make a willing Sacrifice to 


him of the Loſs you have ſuſtained, and you will ob- 


tain Strength to bear up againſt it. We deal fafely 
with God, and though we are to expect no real Joy, 


but in a better World than this, I dare ſay he will not 
leave you without Conſolation, which I wiſh you from 


Euligium, by Pericles, of the Athenians who were billed 
481 the Beginning of the Peloponneſian War. 
Our Valour has opened à Paſlage for itſelf through 


Lands and Seas, and has every-where left Monu- 


ments of our Friendſhip or Hatred. It is for ſo glo- 
rious a Country that the Citizens, whoſe Memory we 
celebrate, have not feared Death; and I doubt not 
but that thoſe who remain, are of the fame Senti- 
ment. They ſee that the Companions they have 
loſt, have neither been enervated by Pleaſures nor 
Riches ; they ſhewed themſelves willing to abandon 
ſy their Du- 

ty, 


— 
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ty, and they generouſly expoſed themſelves to Perils, | 


uncertain as to the Event, but certain as to Glory. 

A longer Life than their's may be wiſhed for, but 
not a more honourable Death; for, by immolating 
themſelves for the Public, every one of them has ac- 


quired eternal Praiſe. Their Courage has erected a 


ſuperb Monument to them, not only in this Place, 
where their Bones reſt, but in the Memory of ail 
Men. We ſhall never forget their immortal Actions; 
we ſhal} celebrate them every Time we may have an 
Occaſion to imitate or to ſpeak of them. The whole 
Earth is the Tomb of illuſtrious Men; their Name is 
known in all Parts where their Glory is ſpread. 
Conſolation to a fuk Friend. 
If I told you, I did not ſhare with you your IIIneſs, 
I ſhould not have told the Truth. Four Pains are 
mine, and ſuch only as perfect Friendſhip can excite 
in a tender Soul. Alas ! how replete is our Life with 


pure. How then muſt we behave? The beſt Way I 
Eno of for our Comfort is to ſeek out for ſome A- 


muſement to deceive Melancholy, though not one may : 


be found capable of curing. How I could wiſh that 


it was in my Power to furniſh you with ſome of theſe 


deceiving and diverting Objects, or that my Letters 


could in ſome Meaſure reſemble them. If ſo, I ſnould 


write to you ſo often, that eren. not help being 
perſuaded that I am, with all Sincerity of Heart, &c. 


TO Congratulation differs according to the Difference 


* 
24 7 


of Perſons and Subjects. In writing to the General 


of an Army on the winning of a Battle, or the taking 
of a Place, the Style ſhould riſe according to the Im- 


portance of the Action. The Glory of the Victor is 


celebrated, his Courage and Conduct are praiſed, and 
Nations are likely to reap from 
e | RU 


Miſeries? The Proſperity of the moſt happy is not 


6 
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 Juch a ſignal Succeſs, are pointed out. But we ſpeak 

with leſs Magnihcence, and more Openneſs of Heart, 

an writing to a Friend, to teſtify our Joy for his Hap- 
ineſs, either by Marriage, or the Birth of a Son, or 

To Succeſs in a Law-luit, or the Recovery of his 


Health; or, in fine, his 8 to fome Polk pf 5 
Honour or Importance. ; 


EXAMPLE. 


To a great Man, on his being re-inflated in Fry 
5 at Court, 
SIR, 


I ſhould be an Dy of the public Welfare, if 
did not like the good News which I had from good 
Authority within theſe few Hours. My Veneration 
for Virtue, and not becauſe I am under infinite Ob- 
ligations to you, fills me with Joy to ſee you returned 
| where every one wiſhed you. It may be ſaid, how- - 
ever, that the Diſtance you bon kept on ſome Time 
from Court, to ſay nothing of 5 of 
its Meaſures, is one of the fineſ — in your . 
as by it you have made appear that you are the Gan 
both Fortunes. I myſelf can ces, that. not * 
Word was ſpoken by you unworthy of your, diftin- 
iſhed Character; yet that rare Virtue had the Miſ- 
Tore rtune to be pent up, as it were, in a Corner; where 
it was thought it could not exert its powerful Influ- 
ence ; where, it was fancied, it muſt content itſelf 
with the Satisfaction of laudable Intentions, and the 
Applauſe of a few Friends. In the mean 'Time, your 
Enemies triumphed : But could they diſguiſe from 
Strangers the Sickneſs of the Conſtitution, could they 
lliate, with plauſible Reaſons, the Injuſtice of your 
ace? Now, as a better Seaſon is uſhered in with 
more favourable Aſpects, and as all Things are in 
their Place, it is Time to rejoice. for your Return. 
The — you enjopod mas not uſeful to the State 3. 


for, | 
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for, whatever we undertook, it did not ſucceed ſo well, 
as when you was, unbiaſſed and uncontrolled, its 
moving Spring. Every one has ſeen, that you have 
ſat at the Helm of Affairs with a pure Mind; that is, 
you have directed its Guidance by that Part of the Soul 
which is ſeparated from Matter, and detached from 
Paſſions. If I believed you was only capable of ab- 
ſtaining from Evil, I would praiſe nothing more in 
you than the Beginning of Virtue; but I go farther, 
and am certain, that neither the Dread of Diſgrace, 
which you have fo nobly deſpiſed; nor Complaints, | 
that paſſes over the beſt Counſels, to follow the moſt 
agreeable; nor Intereſt, that confiders itſelf before the 
Public, will ever hinder you to undertake and execute 
great Things. This is ſo true, that none can be with 
greater: Veneration than I am, Se. 


Tuetters of Porſuaſion or Coumſel. ho. 
Letters, calculated for the Purpoſes of Perſuaſion or 
Counfel, require great Care and Circumſpection. To 
ſucceed in them, the ſtrongeſt Arguments and moſt 
inſinuating Expreſſions are neceffary. They treat of 
the moſt important Concerns in Life, whether public 
or private. Do not we daily ſee, that the Meaſures, 
concerted in the Cabinet of Sovereigns, contribute, as 
they are juſt or falſe, to the Felicity or Ruin of Na- 
tions? Do not we alſo perceive that the Succeſs of a 
Siege or Battle, reſolved upon in a Cbuncil of War, 
may change the Face of a Kingdom ? It is not, how- 
ever, of ſuch great Matters we here intend to ſpeak : 
All we want, is to examine the Means that may in- 
duce to à Refolution ; fo that we may ſay, in a few - 
Words, that, in order to perſuade, it is neceſſary to 
be well acquainted with the Humour of the Perſon 
we write to. What is propoſed may be repreſented 
to him is honeſt, uſeful, or agreeable,” according as we 
judge he may like it: For Inſtance, if I defign to in- 
duce one of my Friends = marry, I will let him fee 
Es | 4 5 


his 
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his Advantage in the Settlement E to him, and 
I will endeavour to give him a Kind of F oretaſte of 

Ahe Satisfaction he has Reaſon to hope for: If I have 


— 


2 Mind to induce him to ſtudy, I ſhall, write to him 


much to this Purpoſe. 


Inn what Colours ſhall we paint the Excellence of a 
Man of Knowledge? He is one of the greateſt Orna- 
ments of the Creation: He is exalted as much above 
the Ignorant, as a common Man is above the Condi- 
tion of Brutes. What can encourage us more to be 
eager in the Purſuit of Knowledge ? Nothing can con- 
tribute more to it than preſcribing to ourſelves, and 
ſetting apart a Time for regular Study. It ſeems to 
me, that the Morning is fitter for this Purpoſe, than 

any other Time of the Day. The Mind is then at 


E 


Faſe, free and purged by <P, from the Fumes we 


_uſually perceive after our M However, I would 


not affect to read ſeveral Volumes, nor even to read 


with Avidity ; chuſing rather to read leſs with more 
Application and Reflection: I would alſo look more to 


the Choice than the great Number of Boo Rs. 
\ Letter to induce a Gentleman of the Army to read Hiftory. 


I was pleaſed, I affure you, to a great Degree, 
when I heard of your Reſolution of entering upan 
_ a regular Study in the Country, and of continuing it 


in Town, and in your leiſure Hours from Duty in 
the Army. But Jo do me too much Honour to con- 
ſult me ori that 


ort of Reading you ſhould chuſe, be- 


| Yet, as you abſolutely deſire to know my Sentiments 
on the Matter, I will e to te 

prefer the Reading of Hiſtory to any other. Hiſtory 
inſtruc' s us in a very inviting and agreeable Manner. 


ing ſo capable of making a proper Choice yourſelf: 


not heſitate to tell you, that I 


e 
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The greater Part of other Sciences inculcates Pre- 
cepts, which the Heart uſually rejects, becauſe, loving 
Liberty, it diſguſts whatever ſeems impoſed as a Com- 
mand. Inſtead of theſe imperious Maxims, Hiſtory 
funiſhes us only with the Means of reflecting on the 
Events it lays before us; and theſe Events are as ſo 
many Examples, which aſi. to follow or avoid. 
It makes us. aſſiſt at the Councils of Kings, and ſhews 
how we may diſcern, Fattery from good Advice. It 
deſcribes for us Sieges and e and points out the 
Faults or good Conduct of Generals. It gives us, in 
a few Years, more Experience, than ſeveral Ages 
could without its Aſſiſtance. In ſhort, Hiſtory is, 
with juſt Reaſon, called the wiſe Counſellor of Prin- 
ces. In it, the greateſt Kings have no Rank, but b 
their Virtues; once degraded by the Hands of Death, 
they are obliged, without Court, and without Attend- 
ance, to ſubmit to the Judgment of all Nations, and 
of all Ages. There it is, we diſcover, that the Luſ- 
tre proceeding from Flattery is ſuperficial, and that 
falſe Colours are not laſting, howſoever induſtriouſly 
they may be laid on. Now, I muſt tell you, What 
Hiſtorian I ſhould prefer for Pleaſure and Inſtruction. 
It is Plutarch, whom rigid Critics will ſcarce own ta 
be an Hiſtorian. I allow, he has not written. any 
complete Hiſtory, and that he has left only ſome par- 
ticular and detached Lives. But what Hiſtories do 
we find ſo pleaſing and inſtructive as thoſe Lives ? 
Can we read them, without finding the moſt engag- 
ing Charms, and obſcrving, at almoſt every Sentence, 
excellent Maxims of Morality and Politics? Plutarch 
adopts them very naturally; wherever he goes, Flo w- 
ers ſpring up about him; he never ſteps out of his Way 
to gather them. He paints, in genuine Colours, the 
very Man whoſe Life he writes; he repreſents him 
lch as he was at the Head of an Army, in the Go- 
vernment of a Nation, in his Family, and in his Plea- 
ſures. In ſhort, Sir, I muſt join in Opinion with that 
Io 1 Dy" YG OT TOOonT 
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Author, who ſays, that, if he was forced to throw all 
the Books of the Ancients into the Sea, Plutarch 
ſhould be the laſt. To hear that theſe imperfect 
Hints are of any Service to you, will be a ſingular 
Pleaſure to, Cc. een een ee ene 


To diſſuade, we need only have Recourſe to Means 
contrary to Perſuaſion; that is, to ſhew that the Dif- 
ficulties, attending the Execution of an Enterpriſe, 
will be great, many, or inſurmountable, and the Con- 
fequences very prejudicial. Reaſon, and the common 
Occurrences of Life, will point out to us ſufficient 
Arguments for” illuſtrating what we intend to ſay on 
this Head. „ | ws e N a 5 1 
n ĩͤ 3 Ar 359388 SHESE TD FI 
FFF 
Letter to diſuade a Friend from living in Celibacy. ' 
_ You have declared againſt Matrimony, and for no 
other Reaſon, as I can learn, than that you are un- 
acquainted with its Sweets. If you conſidered that 
there is no other licit Means for peopling the World, 
and eſtabliſhing a Kind of Immortality by the Pro- 
duftion of a ſucceſſive Rare of Meri, you would, 
perhaps, change your Opinion; but without confi- 
ning ourſelves to general Reflexions, which affect lefs 
than thoſe of a more immediate Concern, let us fee if 
you could not live more agreeably with a Woman, 
than in the ſingle State you are refolved to make 
Choice of. For my Part, I ſhould think that, if you 
| find yourſelf capable of regulating a Family, of li- 
ving upon good Terms with an honeſt Perfon, and of 
giving good Education to Children, you would find 
that there is nothing more comfortable than to live 
Wl | with a Woman, who has made\a Tender of herſelf 
1 td you, and who is willing to diſcharge all the Duties 
+ F . | incum- 
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incumbent on that Union. And indeed, if you exa< 
mine every Thing that paſſes in a Family under proper 
Regulation, you will ſee that a good Woman ſhares 
with her Hulband whatever may happen; endeavour- 
ing to increaſe his Joy by her Satisfaction, and to 
alleviate his Pains and Sorrows by the Part ſhe bears 
in them. Though the firſt Tranſports of Love ſhould 
ſuffer ſome Abatement, yet the virtuous Woman will 
ſtill be her Huſband? s beſt Friend. They concert to- 
7 gone the Meaſures. they judge conformable to what 
they deſign to undertake and put in Execution. They 

never act but by Agreement; their Thoughts and 
Sentiments reſt on the Foundation of mutual Confi- 
dence; and the good Underſtanding that ſubſiſts be- 
tween them, adds unſpeakable Charms to their Union. 
A Hufband may poſleſs himſelf in perfect Eaſe, by 
leaving the Care of his Family-Concerns to a frugal. 
and good Houſewife. - How ſweet mult it be for him 
to have Children, who are the Effects of his Love, 


and who will be hereafter the Support of his Old-age x 


But it is a much more ſenſible Joy, to ſee that theſe 


Children grow up in Goodneſs, by the Education gi- 


ven them. Single Life, in Man, can no where find 
the real Conſolation and Aſſiſtance that are met with 
in the Society of a Woman: Vou know, that it is 
in Quality of Help-Mate that God has given fo amia- 
dle a Half to Man; and that, therefore, the Scripture 
ſays, It is not good for a Man to be alone.“ Vo 
might even have ſeen in Hiſtory, that the Romans ex- 
peed their, City thoſe- that perſiſted to live in the 


tate of Celibacy, as being uſeleſs to the Republic,; 
and, for aught I know, it may be of Service to our: 


Government to lay a Tax upon all Bachelors. But 
it would be better to lay upon yourſelf the Tnjuntion: 
of - engaging in Matrimony, which, no doubt, will 


de more agreeable than you have hitherto thought 


ek. Tou will take, I hope, in good Part, the Ad- 
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vice I here preſume to give you, and believe that I am, 


with all Sincerity, &c. 


* Alutec Friend from thinking of Marni, 
can ſcarce imagine that you have written in 
earneſt to me, and that © Kon: dont I always 
thought ſo wiſe, was on the Point of being guilty 
of a Fon „ Which he will ſurely repent of ; 80 it is 1 
call the Reſolution you have taken of Marrying. Not 


that I am an aeg Matrimony, baving induced 


ſeveral of my Friends to engage in that State; but 
their Health was much better than your's, and their 
Affairs in a far better Situation. Have you examined 
what a Man ought to prepare himſelf for Suffering, 
when he renounces his Liberty for his whole Life? 
The Sacrifice he makes is terrible, and all the Reward 
he receives by it, is. to be continually tormented by 
his Wife's Caprichios. If handſome, ſhe is uſually 


9 
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a Coquet or haughty, and one or other is not very 


agreeable to a Huſband, If of illuſtrious Birth, ſhe 
is every Moment deſcanting upon her Anceſtors, and 
tiring out your Patience with a Recital of their fine 
Actions, and the honourable, Poſts they filled. If 
richer than yon are, ſhe deſpiſes and regards you as 


à Wretch, ubſiſting only on the Fortune ſhe brought 


you. If ill-favoured, or remarkable for any Defor- 

mity, you are perpetually teized and haunted with her 
jealous Notions. If you are old, ſhe will hardly diſ- 
ſemble the Diſguſt ſhe at Times conceives againſt your 
Age; and, if ſhe be an honeſt Woman, you may find 

Her ſtill more inſupportable by that Virtue, than the 
other Qualities I haye enumerated. You. may now 


judge what Vexations a Man muſt undergo by a Wo- | 
man's Faults, if her Perfections are attended with ſo 
much Uneaſineſs. That ancient Author had good 
Reaſon to ſay, that a Man is neyer free from Per- 


plexity when be ba a Yþip. or a Woman-to:governy 
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But do you think there is leſs Trouble in rearing Chil- 


dren, than governing a Wife! When they are little, 
they are full of Whims and Humours a ther. can- 
not ſee. without Regret ; and, when they are of more 
advanced Vears, they appear every Morning before 
him as/importunate n who muſt have Money 
for e Expences, and very often for trifling | 2 4 
caſions. In ſhort, if you conſult me on what 


ought to do, I will anſwer you as one of thoſe 2 


men of Greece, who ſaid that it was not yet Time to 
marry when he was young, and that the Time Was 
over when he was old. I ſhould, however, be ſorry 
if my Advice diſpleaſed vou, and Rill more if you. re- 
fuſed to follow it. Pray, examine it, and gonſidet it 


comes en one, who hag intirely W Intereſt at 
Heart. * N . 2 1 


1 ee! of Egle. ae Joan 


«It 


We 5 not ſay muck: on this Head, the Purgort ; 
of this Sort of Letters (which may be ſeen more am- 


ply diſcuſſed, where we have diſcourſed of the Mat- 
ter of Letters in general) being to remind a Perſon 
of ſomething we apprehend amiſs in his Conduct, or 
to remonſtrate to him in what Reſpe& we find him 
blameable, in order that he "oF correct himſelf, or 
W Wen for his Fault. 


4 


BXAMPLE. CI Ine 
a Entry Letter ” ee a Fe fr not. gig hi 


* 


4 21. 


2 2 it EN that te 1 5ult now 33 to 
me, are well grounded, and that you are fallen off 


from that Word and Promiſe vou have ſo ſolemnly 

won for ſettling Matters in an amicable Manner? 
ou may remember in what an odious Light you was 

| e conſider with me * „ . bow much 


oy you _ 
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62 The Art of Letter-Writing. 
you deteſted Perfidy. But though you ſeem forgetful 
bo ſueh 9 which 2 Behavior 
ſhews you pay little Regard to, yet you muſt own with 
me, that there is nothing more pernicious for the Com- 
merce of Life, than not keeping one's Promiſe. 
What Security would there be in the Society of Men, 
and where ſhould we hope for any Thing Mid: and. 
ſubſtantial, if every Thing was to be under the In- 
Agence of eos. and Uncertainty? It is on Promiſes 
that all is founded, that Artiſans work, that Seamen 
expoſe themſelves to the Perils of the Sea, and that 
the Soldier ſhews Alaerity in fighting. It is on the 
Plighting of mutual Faich, that the Foundation of 
Ls ues'and Peace is built. Every Thing, in fine, 
would ſucceed proſperouſly; if Sincerity reigned a- 
mong Men, as, on the contrary, every Thing runs 
into Confuſion and Diſorder, whenever it is wanting. 
The Chiefs deceive their Soldiers, and the Soldiers 
abandon their Chiefs. What might not be ſaid on a 
Subject abounding with ſuch a Maleiplieiey of Rea- 
fons ? But you know, at leaſt as well as I do, that 
there is nothing better than a due Obſervance of Pro- 
miſes, and that it is impoſſible for Men to do with- 
out it, and be at the ſame: Time happy. Give me 
Leave to add a Thought which is juſt come into my 
Head: Man is the more obliged to keep his Word, as 
of all Animals he is the only one capable of practiſing 
ſo laudable a Maxim. Other Qualities are by Inſtin 
or Conſtitution in Animals, Fidelity is found in 
Dogs; Turtle-Doves are conſtant in Love; and we 
obſerve, amongſt all Kinds of Beaſts, that the Sires 
and Dams love their Young. If you permit me to- 
add ſtill a few Words, I will ſay, that the Lion is 
generous, the Serpent prudent, the Elephant ingeni- 
ous, \ and the Ant provident, and an CEconomiſt ; 
But none except Man can promiſe and perform. He 
preſcribes to himſelf what he intends to do, and at the 
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reffity of making good what he has promiſed. In ſhort, 
Sir, I ſhould never have done, were I to enter into a 
Detail of every Thing that ought to induce us to 

Feep faithfully our Word. I ſhall therefore conjure: 
you to revoke what you have inconſiderately done, 
more eſpecially as your own Quiet as well as mine 18 
intereſted in deciding, as you promiſed, with Honour 
and Integrity, the Affair between us. Confider, 1 
pray you, that Law-ſuits ruin Families, as War lays- 
waſte whole Countries. Not to mention the laſting. 
Animoſities they create, the Event is always uncer- - 
tain, and the Ruin of the Parties infallible. Their 
Subſtance ſoon paſſes out of their Hands; Lawyers 
take Poſſeſſion, and know how to keep it. If you are 

not affected by theſe Reaſons, I muſt leave you to 
the Obſtinacy of your Temper ; but, on my Part, 1 
ſhall not cas complaining that you have dealt very - 
une with,” oe. O70, To OT RG 


LT.ͤSettert of Prayer or Jupplicstion. 
Letters that pray and tend to obtain ſome Favour, 
may be conſidered as a Kind of Requeſt or Petition. 


_ Letter to a'Gentleman to beg ho would pardon an Offence. 
FVP 
. I! muſt confeſs he is a Man of nothing, a worthleſs 
Fellow,” whom you never diſobliged, that has dared 
to aſperſe your Character; and I am informed that 
you are tempted to make Uſe of an Opportunity, that 
now'6ffers, of revenging yourſelf, and making him. 
repent for what he has done. But, Sir, where is that 
nerous Soul, and that Heart ſo a Maſter of its Paſ- 
ſions, which have acquired for you fo much Efteem ? 
Ir is true, we find many very induſtrious in fucking = 
up the Poiſon of-Envy and Malignity, and venting it, 
wherever they come, Ixke troubleſome Inſects: Yet; 
o though | 


4 
q 
. 


There is 


WM. 6 The Art of _ Letter-Writing. 
though we exterminate Inſects, we muſt ſpare Men, 


reputing it a ſufficient Satisfaction to deſpiſe the Ma- 


levolent, and to conſign them over to the Remorſe of 
Conſcience. By fo doing, Sir, you will ſoon. Son- 

ver yourſelf; and what can be more glorious than 
duch k Conquelt ? Lou will be better ſatisfied with 
yourſelf, and more eſteemed by your Friends, for par- 


* 


% 
„ 


doning than obliging one ſo far beneath your Notice 


to make Reparation. You have been often heard to 
admire one of the Ancients,. who thought it enough 
to ſay to one of his Slaves, whom he hat detected in a 
conſiderable Fault: Get you gone, I would chaſ- 


| tiſe you, if I was not in a Paſhon.” He ſpoke AS a 


Chriſtian, before the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity - 
Would you then act as a vindictive Pagan, or ſhould 
you forget that you profeſs a Religion which lays down 
and inculcates the moſt meek and humane Morality 
that ever was? It teaches us, that God reſerves to 
himſelf Vengeance, becauſe he alone can puniſh with 
Juſtice, and without Paſſion. I imagine, you will not 

incroach upon his Privilege, and that you will per- 


ceive, even according to the Maxims of the World, 


that your Behaviour will be more laudable in pardon- 


ing than ſeeking Revenge. The proud, yet mean 


Spirit, ſays, that Revenge is ſweet, and ſo it may be 


to ſuch ; but he that weighs Things cooly in the 


Balance of right Reaſon, recommends the Charms of 


Clemency, and is far from ever thinking that Weak- 


neſs may have a, Share in the Sentiments Generoſity 


alone will inſpire you with. | _ 125 


| $1 othing we ought. to be ſo cautious, ſo 
reſerved, and ſo much upon our Guard in, as the Af- 
fair of recommending. Beſides the Difficulty of af- 
certaining. any ig of another, Man is naturally 
ſubject to ſo many. Changes, that we have always 
Reaſon to fear, unleſs we are long and thoroughly ac- 
. A 1 
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quainted with the Party we have taken upon us to 
recommend. The Faults of thoſe we have ſollicited 
Favours for, .are in ſome Meaſure imputed to us, as 
it happened to Aenocrates, who had recommended a 
Man to Polyperchon, that aſked him the firſt Day 
for a Talent. Polyperchon gave it him, and wrote at 
"the ſame Time to Aenocrates to be more circumſpect 
for the future in his Recommendations. 
Me recommend two Ways, according as the Par- 
ties are dear or indifferent to us. If we love, we praiſe 
them, and there is no Circumſtance in their Merit, 
but we endeavour to ſet in the moſt. advantageous 
Light. We ſhew how deeply we are intereſted in 
every Thing regarding them, and we promiſe to he 
accountable for all the good Offices rendered them. 
We even pray more than once, and this Kind of 
Repetition, whereby the Style would flag on other 
Occaſions, makes the Expreffion more lively, as in- 
forced by the Sentiments of the Heart. 
IP Dur Letters are not animated with the ſame Ar- 
dour, when written only through mere Civility and 
- Complaiſance,” We then content ourſelves with re- 
eommending in a cold Manner, which ſhews'that we 
do not'make a formal Requeſt but becauſe we have 
been importuned to it, and that we ſhall neither be 
very grateful; nor full of Reſentment; if what we afk 
is granted or refuſed —See the Inſtructions on this Head 
in the Chapter of the Matter of Eetters in general. 
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It is Friendſhip. that here intercedes, and not the 
Deſire of others. The Gentleman I preſume to re- 
commend to you for the Favour it lies in your Power 
to grant, is my particular Friend, and well known 
for a Perſon of great Merit. I. intreat you to deal ip 
by him, that I may not have the Diſpleaſure of proy- 
Ing ulelels fo. him, or of paying e ee 
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more than good Intentions, on an Occaſion, when 
he hopes for much more from my Credit. I write to 
you with as much Earneſtneſs as if my whole Fortune 
was depending on the Succeſs of his Affair. You ſee 
that the Thing has changed its Nature, and that-it is 
no more his Buſineſs I recommend to you. In ſhort, 
it is my own Intereſt I commit to your Care, and 
purſue under a different Name. I moſt humbly beg 
Tar to ſupport it: You ſhall find none more eu 


than, ; . c. 
1 Tires of Thinks.” 


"We ſhould always endeavour to . our Ge 
. tude according to the Obligation we are under. Let 
us never, be wanting to examine the Favour received, 
and the Merit of the Perſon; who conferred it. Ma 
Friend hat been of Service to us, we may thank him 
familiarly 3 but we muſt thank in very ſubmiſſive 
Terms a great Lord, to whom we are indebted for a 
ſettled Condition of Life, or . ſome Se 4-4 
ſent. Whatever may 2 5 the Quality of the Be 
an Benefactor, by is neceſſary we ſhould ſeem lende 
of it, and withal ex aggerate its Circumſtances, mak- 
ing appear the Utility or lonour that has accrued to 
us from it, and proteſting, 3 in concluding our Letter, 


* ſhall e it in perpetual Reme mbtance. 


N err EXAMPLES... 
3 ＋ Thanks er a Seal. | 
The Seal you fent me is the prettieſt Thing I ever 


ſaw, and I am vexed I cannot praiſe it ſufficiently. 

But, let me tell you, that the Poet who would Fain 
ſeal” up his Miſtreſs's Mouth, becaufe not very re- 
ſerved Thy keeping his Secrets, ougbt to have had ſuch 
an agteeable* Seal, to be worthy of fo nice an Appli- 
cation. The moſt N Engravers ate Botchers 
to you's ; nay, 1 ma elbe Pencil never de- 
Uneated'any Thi n wiſe At and eber of you 


Figures. 
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The Art of Letter-Writing. @ 67 
Figures. But as I do not ſo much regard your Pre- 
ſent as a Maſter- piece in its Kind, than as a Pledge of 
your Friendfhip ; I cannot thank you enough for it, 
- nor. expreſs: to what a Degree I am, &c.. ö 
i of Thanks to 4 Friend. 

Vou are never tired in obliging me. My Letters 
are always troubleſome to you, and your's are ever 
doing me ſome God. It is an Intercourſe I con- 
tinually gain by, and you loſe. You might employ 
your * better, and conſider that my trifling Con- 

cerns are not worthy of the Care you take of them. 
But what is there that can put a Stop to your gene- 
rous Diſpoſition? You are always willing to add good 

' Offices to good Counſels. All I can ſay to you, is, 
that I am truly thankful for them, and that none can 

be with more . your Friend, than, Sc. 


. Letters of Accuſation. - Tea 
In Matters of Accuſation, we muſt carefully guard 
againſt being reputed Slanderers. There are true Ac- 
cuſations attended with good Effects; but Calumny 
is always malignant, as it attacks Innocence, and = 
pots Crimes. Informers are juſtly held as public 
Plagues, and it ſeldom happens they eſcape condign 
Puniſhment.” On the contrary, Accuſation aims at 
nothing more than particular Crimes, and the Tyran- 
ny of the Great; it may hinder the Continuance of 
Diſorders, and become uſeful to the State. To obtain 
ſo laudable an End, the Accuſer ſhould never appear 
envious: nor obſtinate, but rather moderate, and wil- 
jars be give up the Point, when he perceives himſelf . 
mi in his Conjectures. Otherwiſe, far from 
| gaining Eſteem, he will draw upon himſelf the In- 
ignation of thoſe he writes to. If he attacks a Crime, 


let him ſpare the Perſon, eſpecially if this Perſon's Re- 
putation does not ſuffer in other Reſpects. Let him be 
„ | * an 
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and ſtrong in his Proofs. However, it will not be a- 
miſs to make known, that he does not ſay all, that he 
may not be ſuſpected as an Enemy, and that "the Ac- 
cuſed may-appear more culpable. But when the Crime 
is heinous, and particularly concerns the Perſon that 
writes, he may- exceed the Bounds of the, preſcribed 
Moderation: For it is not probable he would com- 
plain in cold Blood, if a Poignard was held to his 
Breaſt, and there was ſtill a Beten of taking away 5 
his Life. | 
Thoſe who undertake to accuſe Ohe ol a conſiderable 
Fault, often begin their Letters with the good Quali- 
ties of the Perſon they intend to blame. This Arti- 
ice makes them appear ſincere, whereas, if they were 
thought prejudiced by Averſion, they would not per- 
ſuade ſo eaſily. Such is the following Exam e ac 


cuſing one Lady to ee, a ets Dif 
Slander : + | | 


% 


Map Au, 5 

I have been now: 1 058 « Weeks ah 
ad; thoug e the Time I have neither conſulted Pg. 
pers nor Books, yet, I dare ſay, I have never ſtudied 
ſo much, nor reaped ſo muc Advantage from my 
Stud Nr. Lady of the Place has been the princi- 
- pal Subje& nn and perhaps I have not 
by — in t up! 5 Deſign, by your Orders, of know- 
ing perfectly her — and weak Side. I ſay nothing 
to you of her Perſon; you know better than I do, 
that ſhe is quite handſome! and agreeable. All her 
Actions have a peculiar Grace, and, if Nature has 
left ſome flight Blemiſh in her Face, ſhe is i _ | 
enough to repair or cover it by ſome particular C 

Her Wit is not leſs ſolid than brilliant. It . 
readily, and thinks with Juſtneſs. It ſeldom fails to 
hit — Mark, though it does not ſeem to take Aim. 
It diſcovers whatever is nice and pretty in al! Things, 
without the Trouble of ſearching. Her Humour is 
gay eee and ſerious without — | 
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The Art of Letter-Writing. 69 
dhe is free without Indiſcretion, and complaiſant with- 
out Meanneſs: Her Air is ſo natural and open, that no- 
thing ſtiff, ſullen, or forbidding, can ever be remark- 
ed in it. She chuſes her Friends with wonderful Diſ- 
cernment, and has a tender and laſting Affection for 
them. But, amongſt all theſe excellent Qualities, I 
am obliged to tell you, Madam, that I have diſcovered 
a Fault, which in a great Degree muſt tarniſh their 
Luſtre. This amiable Woman, whoſe Conduct ap- 
pears ſo wiſe and regular, believes eaſily the Slander 
me is told, takes Pleaſure in publiſhing it, and even 
gravating it by Circumſtances to make it probable. 
here is not 4 Vice I] deteſt more than this calumni- 
ating Humour. It robs us of Honour, that Honour 
every one is ſo careful to preſerve, which excites the 
Brave to expoſe daily their Life to a thouſand Dangers, 
and induces ſo many others to a wilful Renunciation 
of the Sweets of Reſt, and the Charms of Pleaſure. 
If my Subſtance is ſtolen from me, I am not deprived 
of the Means to recruit my Loſſes; but Reputation 
does not return in this Manner. Once loſt, it is ſcarce 
ever recoverable, and the Wounds made in it are ſel- 
dom cloſed. I have ſought after the Cauſe of the Plea- 
| ſure ſhe takes in theſe malign Aſperſions, but could not 
find any one that ſeemed ſatis factory. Does ſhe ima- 
gine the good Name ſhe deprives others of, will turn 
to her Advantage? Rather, muſt not ſhe think, that 
others will make Repriſals on her? There are few 
Tongues but meet with favourable Ears, when intent 
upon ſpreading falſe Reports. However, I am willing 
to believe, that the Lady's Intention is not intireiy 
criminal, as meaning only to make herſelf agreeable 
in Company; but cannot a Woman, with ſuch a Va- 
riety of Charms, pleaſe innocently, without diſoblig- 
ing? Cannot ſhe 1 without a Crime, cannot 
{he divert without a I incture of Malice, cannot ſhe 


be 175 without Scandal? Our Morals muſt be 
greatly de 


praved, if nothing but Obloquy ſhould 
= _ pleaſe ! 


— 
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- The Art of Letter-Writing. 
oo ! Your Character is quite the Reverſe, Madam: 
Every Day you are ſeen to attract the Attention of 
the politer Sort, by reaſoning judiciouſly on public 
and private News, by relating Hiſtories, and making 
elegant Deſcriptions. In all your Diſcourſes you min- 

gle the Agreeable and Serious in ſo ingenious a Manner, 
that no Entertainment of any Kind can be fo pleaſing 
and intereſting. You revive. and quicken Converſa- 
tion in its languiſhing State, by ingenious Queſtions, 
and by Diſputes, wherein none of the Heat of Alterca- 
tion appears, but only a decent Warmth for keeping 
them animated; and, if you add ſome Raillery, you 
are always ſure to play it off with the moſt delicate 
Touches. In ſhort, am, no hidden Malignancy 
is obſerved in your Expreſſions; on the contrary, your 
Imagination, remarkable for its Purity, is induſtrious 
in adorning its Powers with all Sorts of beautiful Ideas. 
Let me defire you to perſiſt in this Courſe ; you will 
be more wiſe and virtuous by it, and you will live more 
happy, more revered by the World, and better fatisfi- 
hed with yourſelf. I could add, if it was a Thing 
deſerving of your Attention, that I am, with all poſſi- 
3 Letter; of Apology. 3 Vie @; 00m 


When a Perſon undertakes to defend himſelf or ano- 
ther, it will be: adviſable firſt to ſhew the Neceſſity of 
anſwering Accuſers. This would be a great Advan- 
„if Perſons of Note were intereſted in the Cauſe. 
It is eaſy to ſpeak in Favour of Innocence againſt Ca- 
lumny; but it feems the Confidence, ariſing from 
Right and Juſtice, ſhould not exceed the Bounds of 
Moderation. We may obſerve, that in the primitive 
Church the great Men who undertook the Defence of 
Obriſtianity, proteſted to the Emperors, their Tyrants, 
that, except iii Matters of Religion, they were always 
obedient to their Orders: They even aſſured them, — | 
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and the Proſperity of their Empire. 


In refuting the Reaſons alledged againſt us, we may | 


anſwer every particular Head of Accuſation, or only 


the ſtronger, in order to ſhew that we . the 


Weakneſs of the reſt, 


the Phi 
Mapan, 


St. Evremont 5 dro, at. the N if a 5 for 


Yopher Epicurus. = 


. You defire to be informed, bt 1k 1 N FRY 


to write an Apology for Epicurus, of whoſe Sect, you 


think, I profeſs 9 Here is a Sort of Apology for, 
or rather the true 


my Mind, and makes me confeſs, that, of all the Opi- 
| _- of Philoſophers concerning the Sovereign Good, 
none appears to me ſo rational as his. It would be to 

no Purpoſe to alledge here the Reaſons, that have been 


iven a hundred Limes by the Epicurcans, that the 
Fr of Pleaſure, and the ps Sh of Pain, are the 


firſt and moſt natural Motions, obſerved in Men: 


That Riches, Power, Honour, and Virtue, ma con- 


tribute to our ee, ; but that the ſole 


N 
ment of Pleaſure, is, to ſpeak all, the ultimate End, 
to which our Actions tend. _It is a Thing clear e- 


nough. of itſelf, and I am fully perſuaded of it. At 
the ſame Time I don't well know what this Plaaturs, 


of Epicurus was, for I never found learned Men ſo di- 
vided about any Point, as about the Morals of this 
Philoſopher. Philoſophers, and even ſome of his 


own Scholars, have exclaimed a Fad pant him, as a ſen- 
ſual and careleſs Perſon. eas. are oppoſite 0. 
his. Magiſtrates have Jobe upon his Doctrine as 
prej ici 


his Opinions, and Plurarch, ſo much eſteemed for his; 


Judg ment,. have not been favourable: to him. And, 


as = * Chriſtians, the ancient F athers have 1 
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they daily offered up fervent Prayers for their ani 1 


Idea I could form to myſelf of that 
Philoſopher. The Word « Pleaſure” recalls him to 


to the Public. Cicero, ſo juſt and N 
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him paſs for the greateſt and moſt e of 1 impi- ; 
ous Perſons. Thus I have ſhewn his Enemies; now- 
let us ſee who his Friends were. Metrodorus, Her- 
macus, Menaceus, and many others that uſed to diſ- 
pute with him, had as much Veneration as Friend- 
ſhip for his Perſon. Diogenes Laertius could not write 
his Life with more Advantage to his Reputation, than 
he has done, Lucretius was his Adorer; Seneca, as 
much an Enemy as he was to: his Sect, hath men- 
tioned him with Praiſe. If ſome Cities have expreſ- 
ſed an Averfion for him, others } have erected Statues | in 
his Honour. Tir : 
Now, if Lam unwilling to receive all that 15 Ene- 
mies have publiſhed of him, ſo I do not eaſily believe 
what his Defenders ſay. I cannot think hit he had 
a Deſign to introduce a Pleaſure more ſevere than the 
f Virtue of the Stoics. This Jealouſy of Auſterity 
ſeems to me extravagant in a voluptuous Philoſopher, 
take his Pleaſure in what Senſe ou pleaſe. A pretty 
ins, kery this, to declaim ag 71 a Virtue, that di- 
a wile Man of his 8 des, to eſtabliſh a Plea- 
De that affords him no Motion ! The wiſe Man of the 
States. is a «virtuous Inſenſible, that of the Epicureans 
avoluptuous Immoveable. The firſt bears Afflictions, 
without Afflictions; -the; ſecond ines Pleaſure, Wich- l 
out Pleaſure. n 
But now, ſome one il fa to me, What FEY 
ou of Epicurus ? You believe neither his Friends nor 
is Enemies, his Adverſaries nor his Defenders. What 
— is your Judgment of him? 1 am of Opinion, 
that Epicurus was a very wiſe Philoſopher, who, ac- 
cording to different. "Limes and Oecaſions, loyed' 
Pleaſure in Repoſe, or Pleaſure in Motion; and that 
— different Pleaſure has occaſioned the different 
Reputation he has found in the World. Timiſecrates, 
his Enemies have charged him with ſenſual Plea- 
33 ; thoſe that have defended him, talk of nothing 
Nor of ſpiritual Pleaſures. Both theſe Aſſertions My. 
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be well grounded. There is a Time to laugh, and 4 
Time to weep, according to Solomon; a Time to be 
ſober, and a Time to be ſenſual, according to Epicu- 


7. Beſides, a voluptuous Man is not equally fo all 


his Life, In Religion, the greateſt Liberte is ſome- 
times the moſt devout. In the Study of "Wiſdom, 
the moſt Indulgent to Pleaſure is ſometimes the moſt 
ſevere. As for me, I look otherwiſe upon Epicurus 
in Youth and Health, than in 2 and Sickneſs. 
. Indolence, Tranquillity, and the Happineſs of idle 
fick Perſons, cannot be better expreſſed, than they 
are in his Writings. Senſual Pleaſure is no leſs ex- 
plained in that formal Paſſage, which Cicero expreſsly 
alledges. I know, indeed, that all imaginable Care 
has been taken to deſtroy its Credit, and to invalidate 


it; but are mere Conjectures to be compared with the 


Teſtimony of Cicero, who was ſo well acquainted 
with the Philoſophers of Greece and their Opinions? 
It were much better to aſcribe this to the Inconſtaney 


of human Nature and to the Inequality of our Minds. 


Where is a Man fo uniform, as to have nothing une- 
ual and contradictory in his Actions? Selomon de- 
ſerres the Name of Wiſe, at leaſt as much as Epicu- 


ru, and was equally miſtaken in his Opinions, and 


in his Condu&t, Montagne, when he was a young 


Man, believed, that our Thoughts ought to be eter- | 


nally fixed upon Death, that we might be prepared 
for it. When he came to be old, he tells us, he al- 
tered his Mind, and would have us ſuffer ourſelves to 
be ſweetly biaſſed by Nature, which will ſufficiently - 
Mr. Bermer, that great Favourer of Epicurus, has 
confeſſed, that, after a Study of Philoſophy of fifty 
Years, he has doubted even of thoſe Things he be- 
lieved to be the moſt certain. All Objects have dif- 
ferent Faces, and our Minds, which are in continual. 
Motion, look upon them as they turn: So that, if I 
may be allowed — we have nothing but 
J wet 2 k . . — new 
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new Aſpects, while we think we enjoy new Diſcove- 
ries. Beſides, Age brings great Alterations in our 
Humour; and, by the Alteration of Humour, is very 
often introduced that of our Opinions. To this we 
may add, that the Pleaſures of the Senſes ſometimes 
make us diſreliſn the Satisfaction of the Mind, as too 
jejune and naked; and that the nice and refined Satiſ- 
factions of the Mind deſpiſe in their Turn the Plea- 

\ ſures of the Senſes, as too groſs. So we ought not · 
to be ſurpriſed, that, in ſo great a Diverſity of Proſ- 
pets and Motions, Epicurus, who wrote more than 

any Philoſopher, ſhould ſay the ſame "Thing in a dif- 
ferent Manner, according as he might have different 

Thoughts and Notions of it. What Occaſion is 
there for general Arguments to ſhew, that he had no 
Averſion to all Sorts of Pleaſure ? But, if he loved the 
Enjoyment of them, he managed himſelf prudently ; 

FR = as he was/indulgent to the Motions: of Nature, 

ſo he diſliked any Violence offered to them; not al- 

ways reckoning Abſtemiouſneſs a Virtue, but Mugs 
* 


accounting Luxury a Vice. He would have Sobriet 
and CEconomy regulate the Appetite, and the preſent 
Pleaſures never to hurt thoſe that were to ſucceed : 
Sie 8 voluptatibus fruaris, ut futuris non no- 
ceas. He diſengaged Pleaſures from the Diſorders 
that precede, and the Diſtaſte that follows them. 
When he fell into Infirmities and Pains, he fixed the 
chiefeſt Good in Indolence; wiſely, in my Opinion, 
if we conſider the Condition he was then in; for the 
Ceſſation of Pain is the Happineſs of thoſe that lan- 
guiſh under it. As for the Tranquillity of Mind, 
which compoſed the other Part of his Happineſs, it is 
nothing but an Exemption from Trouble: But he 
that can no longer have agreeable Motions, is happy, 
— he can Pele. Mia from the Vexations of 
I now conclude, that Indolence and Repoſe ought 
to make the chiefeſt Good of Epicurus, when he tg 
H | infirm 
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infirm and languiſhing : But for a Man that is in per- 
fect Health, for a Man that is in a Condition to taſte 
Pleaſure, I am of Opinion, that Health ſhews itſelf 
by ſomething more lively than a bare Indolence, and 

that a good, Diſpoſition of the Soul requires ſomething 
more animated than a peaceable State. NT 
Me live in the Midſt of an infinite Number of 
Goods and Evils, and with Senſes capable of being 
affected with the one, and tormented with the other. 
Without very much Philoſophy, a little Reaſon will 
make us reliſh good Things with all the Satisfaction, 
and inſtruct us to bear the bad with all the Patience we 
can. Such are the Leſſons, Madam, of the Epicurean 
Philoſophy ; and, if liked by you, as ceming from 
done who has a ſingular Eſteem for you, nothing will 
de à more ſenſible Pleaſure to, Ce. 
Letters of Complaint and Reproac. 
The Complaints of Friends are uſually more mode- 
rate than thoſe inſpired by Love or Jealouſy ; not but 
Friends may reprimand ſeyerely for a Breach of Faith z 


— — - 
—_ — — 
* — — 


, but, when betrayed, they more frequently proceed 
a to an open Rupture. Complaints of the Remiſſheſs 
a of Friends, whettice they have neglected: to write, or 
4 to acquit themſelves of ſome Commiſſion, require a 
5 natural Turn of Expreſſion, free from all Affectation. 
* Thoſe intended as Accuſations of Crimes, are beſt ſet off 


we 


with ſolid Senſe and Sincerity ; fo that of Courſe they 
_ exclude Witticiſms, and all Sorts of Pleaſantry. 
Reproach is of a ſimilar Nature to Complaint. ' In 
the Form of Accuſation, it ought to ſtrike home; like 
a bitter Invective; yet ſome Meaſures ſhould be kept, 
when Perſons of Conſideration are addreſſed. When 
Tenderneſs is its moving Spring, it ought rather to ap- 
pear animated by the Emotions of the Heart, than 
pointed with the Subtilities of ſententious Wit. Ex- 
amples of either will be here unneceſſary, becauſe every 
| - | one, 
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one, without any great Art, may ſhew and inforce hls 
Reaſons for Complaint, or Reproa cg. 
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L.etters of Morality, Science, ke. 
Man, in his Infant-ſtate, is ignorant of what he is, 


from whence he is, and for what End he is created. 


Nature, it is true, has implanted in him the Defire 
of knowing the primitive Truth, and of acquiring 


the Habit of Science. 


e. This is the natural and com- 
mon Inheritance of all Men; for, ſince the Begin- 
ning of the World to the preſent "Time, the human 


Mind has always endeavoured to diſcover the eaſieſt 
May for diffipating the Darkneſs of the Underſtand- 
ing. But Truth, which is hidden in a Well, as Py- 
thagoras ſaid, has not appeared in a viſible Form to 
human Reaſon. Sometimes it may preſent itſelf to 
View at a Diſtance, or under the thick Veil of a 
thouſand Errors; and though Reaſon may labour 
Hard to refute ſome of thoſe F. 


- 


rrors, and confound the 


reſt, yet, not finding her Reſearches ſucceſsful, ſhe 
muſt call in the Help of Curioſity, Then it is, that, 


excited by the Motive of Knowledge, and animated 


by the Reſolution of being informed, ſhe will reach 
. the Source of Arts and Sciences, as may be ſeen more 


V 
What ought to be the Style of them, © 


treating them, Care ſhould be taken not to affect a 


_ amply in the following Diſſertations, treated in the 


Form of Letters. But it will be firſt proper to know 


It ſeems, that, as to Letters of Mor ality, Science, 


e ey e Ye J > ace Gay 
whom we believe they would be acceptable to. In 


5 


conciſe Style, for Fear of introducing Obſcurity in 


Things, which are but too obſcure of themſelves. 


Wen they, are addrefled to polite Perſons,” but not 


. verſed in the Study, of Literature, whatever is harſh 


” 


* 


in Terms of Art may be ſoftened, and made more 2 


"telligible by a Kind of Paraphraſe ; but theſe R 
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need not be obſerved in writing to ſome learned Man 


by Profeſſion: Far from having Recourſe then to 
_ Circ 


cumloeution, in order to be underſtood, the Man- 


ner of ſpeaking that ſuits. beſt Sciences, defides being 


the more proper, will be a 2 how great our 


Opinion 1 is of the Learning of thoſe for whom we ex- 


plain and diſcuſs Things in ſo brief a Manner. It 
ſeems alſo that a Choice of Sciences ſhould be made ac- 


po: to the Taſte of Perſons; for it would be not 


ſs ridiculous to propoſe Queſtions of Philoſophy, or 
Problems of Geometry and Algebra, to a young La- 


5 than to alk. of a grave Doctor the Difference of 
Wo 


men' s. Head-dreſſes. Whatever is moſt inftruc- 


| tive in Morality, agreeable j in Hiſtory,. and amuling, 


in_ Relations of Things in foreign Countries, may 


furniſh proper Subjects of Entertainment for Ladies; 
fo that, before writing theſe Sorts of Letters, it will 
be very nec to conſider the Condition, Sex, Hu- 


mour, Age, and Profeſſion of the e to whom * 
Ln e to write. : 


EXAMPLES. 


bp 


5 1 agree with you, chat 3 are © but few. popu lar 45. 
mu 


pinions I would chuſe to approve of; but | alſo 
.confels,. that I do not condemn thein all indiſcrimi- 
nately. You find ſtrange what is uſually faid, that a 
Child, too witty for its Age, cannot live long. I am 


I willing to believe, that the Loſs of ſuch a wild,” as 
attended with a more ſenſible Concern; i is more re- 


maärkable. However, it may be ſaid, that ſeveral- 
fan Men are of the Opinion you call vulgar. Con- 
wy Quintilians Reflexion on this Head. After hav- 

1 the good Qualities of a Son he had 


bolt: We uſually Tee, ſays he, that that which ri- 
8 3 E 3 peas 
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pens too ſoon, ſoon corrupts, and that it cannot laſt 
as long as we) with it would. There is I know not 
what Sort of Envy in the Deſtiny that cuts ſhort the 
great Hopes we have conceived. - It might ſeem as if 
it feared that Man would rife above his Condition, 
and exceed the. Bounds preſcribed. to him.” Seneca 
mo much to the fame Purpoſe, where he conſoles 
Mara : + What, Marcia] When you conſidered 
that your Son, in early Youth, was palleſſed of a con- 
fummate Prudence that ſeemed to have been ripened 
by a long Courſe of Vears; when you ſaw. that he de- 
ipited Voluptuouſneſs, that he governed his Paſſions, 
that he loved Riches for no other Reaſon than to diſ- 
penſe them in Liberalities, and that he taſted of Plea- 
res without Irregularity and without Exceſs, could 
you believe that he would have remained long with 
you? Did not you repreſent to yourſelf, that whatever 
| eie, at its laſt Degree of Perfection, is ready to 
fall ? That a conſummate Virtue vaniſhes in a Mo. 
ment from before our admiring Eyes, and that early 
Fruits wait not for a later Seaon ? A briſk and clear 
Fire dies away in an Inſtant; that which is kindled in 
Matter not eaſily inflammable, and which affords but a 
fullen and gloomy Light, keeps in ineomparably bet- 
ter. We may ſay the jame of Wits ; the more vivid 
their Light is, the ſooner re extinguiſhed: And, 
nerally ſpeaking, that which cannot riſe higher, may 
be ſoon expected to fall. Fabian writes, that, in the 
Time of our Fathers, a Child was ſeen at Rome of the 
Size of the talleſt Man. This Child, by not living 
but a ſhort Time, authoriſed and verified the Predic- 
tion of all Men of Senſe concerning his Death. They 
| judged with Reaſon that he would never arrive at an 
Age which he had anticipated, and which Nature, if I g 
may be ſo permitted to ſpeak, had advanced him. This 
Example confirms what we have already ſaid, that per- p 
fect Maturity is an infallible Mark of the Ruin of its ; 
Subject, as that the End of a Thing happens Ow 
BO9y E ; 2 lar Ys 
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ſarily, whenever the Virtue and Powers it had for 
Growth, are intirely exhauſted.” N 5 

To this it may not be amiſs to add what the 
ſame Author had ſaid before, That great Proſpe- 
rities are ſeldom ſeen to laſt long, and that it is on! 
the middling Felicity that is durable, and holds out 


to the End. Fortune uſually returns the ſame Wa 


ſhe came. She does not tarry long where ſhe is pref 

ſed to come. Nature in like Manner haſtens to take 
back what ſhe has given too ſoon ; and, if ſhe has too 
haſtily made conſiderable Loans, ſhe demands them 
before the Term ſhe ought to have allowed. After 


the Teſtimonies of theſe great Authors, I have no- 


thing more to fay to you, than that I am, Sc. 
> SF CIS TEATE | 


—5 


Can ſo ſenſible a Man, as you, fay, that one need | 


only be happy in the Way of the World to be eſteem- 
ed a great 


out its Afﬀſtance, would lie buried in Obſcurity ; 
and withal, that temporal Bleflings may ſometimes 
ſtand in the Place of Merit, and ſupply: the Deficien- 
cy of good Qualities. But, good Sir, you-muſt 6wn 
that this is rare, and that it would be a wrong Thing 


to cite it as an Example. I know that Chance is 


productive of the Succeſs of Things, which Art might 


not bring to the ſame Perfection; and that it happened 
twice, that a Pencil, thrown away twice through Vex- 


ation and Deſpair, had painted admirably well the 


PFroth of 2 Horſe and that of a Dog. But will che 
throwing away of a Pencil, a hundred Fimes over, form 

a Horſe or a Dog, to which nothing is wanting? Let 
us therefore ſay, that, to execute ſomething complete, 
Art and Fortune ſhould go friendly Hand in Hand. 
A Warrior may, by the Impetuoſity of Courage, and 


the Aſſiſtance of Chance, ſignaliſe himſelf, and gain 
9 N a great 


an? I allow, that Fortune often enhan- 
ces and ſpreads a Luſtre upon Actions, which, with- 
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Te World, I confeſs, is full of ungrateful Perſons ; 


- Cauſe of their Ingratitude. When we have examined 
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z great Advantage; but, if he is not well: acquainted 
with the Art of War, inſtead of being reputed a great 
Captain, he will commit conſiderable Faults, and ſoon 


loſe the Reputation he had only acquired by a fortu- 


nate Event. It muſt be ſtill more difficult for an ig- 
norant Perſon. to make himſelf illuſtrious in other Pro- 
ſeſſions. Will a Stateſman. continue long in his Poſt, 
if he neither knows Politics in general, nor the Inte- 
reſts of Nations in particular? I ſhould. even think, 
that, if Fortune alone raiſed a Man without Merit to 
the higheſt Dignities, far from making him appear 
virtuous, ſhe would expoſe the more his Vices, as a 
Sculptor would make a Statue appear much leſs than it 


* 


is in Effect, if he placed it on the Summit of a Pyramid. 


Let us alſo acknowledge, that Fortune is equally ma- 
lign and capricious, when ſhe raiſes to a very high De- 
eee are undeſerving of her F m_— She 
raws down upon them Raillery and Contempt, 
ſhewing their Faults in a 1 Light, and 
preparing them for a more dangerous Fall. Believe 
me, dear Sir, we may be at Reſt, without dreading 
her Malice, or wiſhing for her Benefits. For my Part, 
I would not be even indebted to her Ne riend- 


ſhip. I am willing to acquire it by my Services, and 


to make myſelf worthy of it by the Sentiments of Eſ- 
teem and Reſpect I ſhall always have for you. 
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but, do you know, Sir, that the Number 88 4 


ſo great, if we were acquainted with the r 
into the Intention of thoſe that do us Good, we of- 
ten diſcover Motives in it, not_much favourable to 
them, and at the fame Time of little Foree to bind 


-us down to Gratitude. He who gives to me, to make þ 


it known to every one, ought to be contented, When 
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every one knows of it; he has no longer à Right to 
demand any Thing elſe. If he had left to me the 
Care of making known his Benefaction, he might 
have Reaſon to complain, if I had not -puni 7 

done it: But he would not truſt to me, and, as he. 


did what I ought to have done, I am quit, and may | 


give myſelf no further Trouble. He has paid him- 
ſelf, will it therefore be. juſt for me to pay him over 


\ * 


me ſpeak. 


= 


Again, 


* 


Want not till the laſt Extremity what they are aſked. 
T 5 


1 + 


that is, when they can hold out no longer, and 


have not Strength enough to withſtand the Aſſaults 
of an obſtinate Beſieger? Would you commend a. 
timid Man, incapable of an Act of Generoſity, and. 


who would not have grantee you a Favour, if he had. 
| | o refuſe you. ?. Prodigals are in na 
Reſpect more upright in their Intention, than theſe 


Courage enough to re 


Daſtards. Money falls through their Fingers; they- 
do not beſtow it; they throw it away as a Thing 
af no Value. Some alſo upbraid the Unfortunate in 
a. very outrageous Manner with the Miſery. they de- 
ſire to be relieved from. They ſell at ſo dear a. Rate. 
the Favours they grant, that it may be ſaid they ſtrike. 
with the ſame. Hand they give the Alms. On the. 
_ contrary, Ingratitude would be regarded as a Monſter 
in civil Society, if it was leſs common, and we were 
leſs accuſtomed. to it: But, when a Benefactor gives, 
with an ill Grace, he ſpoils all, and unhinges himſelf; 
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Von give a Account of Things juſt as you pleaſe. 
in your Letter: But, to ſpeak. to you frankly, your 
rother has made great Complaints to me of your in- 


what Obligation is one under to thoſe who- _ 
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a ec which raut be attributed eee: 


_ _ kincere, - 
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ſincere Way of Dealing. Conſider how unhappy 
Men would be, if they did not live in Society, and 
what Perplexities and Vexations they muſt be liable 
to, if thoſe, who lived together, never ſpoke their 
real Sentiments. A Lye changes the Face of Things. 
It ſtifles Truth, far from making it appear. It forces 
People to be continually on their Guard. It occa- 
ſtons numberlefs Inconveniencies and Diforders in 
Eife. © If Proteftations of Friendſhip are made us at 
the Time real Hatred is practiſing its Machinations 
againſt our Welfare, can we avoid falling into the 
Snare that is laid for us? Harmony and a good Un- 
derſtanding may more eaſily be maintained between 
Nations that do not cinderfideid one another's Lan- 
Fueez than between pretended Friends, who diſguife 
heir Thoughts. We can difcourſe with dumb Per- 
ſons by Signs; their Silence, it is true, may be trou- 
bleſome to Society, but it does not prejudice it to the 
Degree that Lying does. Now, Sir, would it not 
be adwiſable for you to relinquiſh the Opinion, that 
Deceiving artfully is the Way to be wiſe in ſome Re- 
ſpect, or at leaſt to be poſſeſſed of the Wiſdom of the 
World. Do not think that it is a Point of Prudence 
to contriye the Succeſs of an Intrigue for - ſome 
wicked Purpoſe. It is allowable in the politer Arts 
. to deceive our Senſes, and the Maſters that can form 
the beſt Deception, are deemed the, moſt ingenious. 
But Painters and Cheats deceive with very different 
Intentions. The firſt deceive in order to pleale. The 
Language of the others is ſmooth, and flows u Oil. 
according to the Expreſſion of the Scripture ; but its 
| Riche are more piercing than Arrows. It is 
a Poiſon that lulls the Senſes, but the Malignity per- 
vades the Heart. In ſhort, they do Evil with good 
Words, and kill us with perfumed and gilded Arms. 
Hence it is, that our vitiated Morals corrupt the Uſe. 
of the beſt Things, and Words that may be of Ad- 
vantage to us, become pernicious. God threatens the 


| Deceitful with a * Puniftment that ſeems pretty 


Job. 


ſtrange. 
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ſtrange. He ſays, that they ſhall not ſee in bread 
Day; that is, that God will ſo confound them, as to 
diſconcert all their Politics. They will grope about 
at Noon, as at Midnight, and will go N in the 
moſt frequented and eaſieſt Roads. Theſe ſubtle Per- 
ſons, who pride themſelves in diving into Minds, and 
of ſearching. into the moſt ſecret Folds' of Hearts, be- 

come in their Turn the Dupes of thoſe they have de- 
ceived. They confide in the Sincerity of thoſe they 
have abuſed, and whom they repute credulous ; but 
thoſe very Perſons have opened their Eyes as they fell, 
and-obſerve the Snares laid again for them. - Far from 
expoſing themſelves to a ſecond Fall, they think of 
nothing but Revenge, and, being well acquainted with 
the Artifices of their Enemies, they have Recourſe to 
them, and diſſemble, when leaſt thought of. Theſe, 


methinks, may be inſtructive Leſſons for you, to em- 


brace contrary Maxims to thoſe you have hitherto fol- 
lowed. . You know that I intereſt myſelf in every. 


Thing that affects you, and that you cannot take N 


the Advice of one who wiſhes you better than, Sc. 


From an Uncle to his Nephew, on Good Conpucr.” 


Dax NEH Ew, | | | 
Doubt not but it is with Pleaſure I fee the Succeſs 
of your Undertakings, and therefore you may think 


I wiſh to ſee you maintain im Proſperity the Conduct 
that has contributed to your Fortune. The good | 


Things of this Life uſually flatter us to ſuch a De- 
| gree, that it is with 15880 iffculty we can preſerve 
ourſelves from Remiſſneſs in our Duty. I will ex- 


plain to you what I fay in a more ſublime Manner, 


if you are willing I ſhould borrow the Words of the 
Emperor Galba in Tacitus, on his adopting Pio : Hi- 
therto, ſaid he, Fortune has perſecuted you, and you 


have ſuſtained her Eforts with an unſhaken Conſtan- 


cy; but remember that Proſperity has its Stimulus, 
which tries our ſtrong and weak Side much more 
. E 6 poW- 
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Felicity is to corrupt and emaſeulate the noble Vigour. 


of our Souls; but Miſeries, being nothing more than 


Burdens that threaten to cruſh us. by their Weight, 
we ſtiffen up againſt them, and call-in-alk our Mighe 
to make them recoil. Vet, I doubt not,; but yo 
will preſerve, in this Change of your Fortune, that 
upright Conduct, that Truth and Sincerity, that 
friendly Diſpoſition, you have always made appear. 
They are, indeed, the fineſt Endowments! and moſt 


valuable Advantages of the human Mind: But, con- 


ſider, I pray you, that all thoſe who may have Acceſs 
to eee will ftrenuouſly endeavour. to weaken 
and enervate in you all theſe excellent Qualities. Flat - 
tering Words, baſe Complaiſance, will force their 
Way to unman your Heart; and not only to unman, 
but to polſon in it all virtuous Sentiments. 
Let me add a Compariſon, which; perhaps, will not 
diſpleaſe you. Fortune's Favourites are as Fountains. 
of Water, which it is very difficult to keep fair. The 
Ambitious and Covetous thirſt after them too much, 
not to run thither in Crouds; and they ſeldom fail to 


trouble and infect them. I may ſay alſo, that theſe great 
Sources are like unto Rivers, which ſwell with ſo many 


Streams, that they threaten to overflows and cauſe 
Banks: That is, our Morals muſt be ſubject to the 
ANeſtraint of Laws, and the Defire of a good Reputa» 
tion. All Things in the World muſt meet with Op- 
poſition. Elements have their Contraries, and ſo 


have States, to circumſoribe our Actions within the 


\ 


reat Ravages, unleſs curbed and kept in ww ſtrong 


Bounds Virtue alone perhaps could not. 80 long as 


Nberius ved under the Authority of Auguſtus, and in 
Competition with Germanicus 3 Druſus, he artfully 
concealed his moſt vicious Inclinations, and preſerved 
the Appearance of his primitive Virtues. His Govern- 
ment was aſterwards a Mixture of Good and Evil 
under his Mother; and, whilſt he loved or fearediSe- 


janus, 


— ——— 
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| 2 he was guilty of great Cruelties, at leaſt his 
ebaucheries were kept ſecret, But, when neither in- 
fluenced by Fear nor Shame, he followed the Bent 
of his natural. Diſpoſition, abandoning himſelf. with 
out Reſerve to all Sorts of Crimes and Impurities. 
This: Prince notwithſtanding was brave, and had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by the Greatneſs of his Soul; and 
it is certain, that a Man of Virtue, wWwho lived under 
bis Reign, attributed chiefly the -Deprayation of his 
Morals to ſupreme Authority. He ſays, that Indepen- 
dency had altered the Conſtitution of his Mind, and 
robbed his Heart of its native good Qualities. We 
ſee indeed, that his Succeſſors did not better reſiſt the 
fame Violence, They were almoſt all borne. down 
by the Torrent of their Proſperities. Veſpaſſan was 
the firſt that became better, on becoming the Maſter 
of others. It is true, that his Son Titus was the Al. 
miration and Delight of the Roman People; but, if, he 
preſerved his Virtue unblemiſhed, he lived ſo ſnert a 
Time, that we cannot avouch for his perſevering in 
the ſame virtuous Sentiments, if his Reign had been | 
longer. The Change that had been obſerved in Nero, | 
| 


might have made it apprehended... In-ſhort,. dear Ne- 
phew, why may we: not compare Fortune to thaſe 
tender Mothers, who ſpoil their Children by too much 
Indulgence ? Few can ſpeak as Montagne Pro- 
perity does not hurt my Sight; on the contrary, I ſee 4 
clearer in fair Weather.“ Not that Proſperity. is | 
always an Obſtacle. to Moderation, otherwiſe we 
ſhould be obliged to keep at a Diſtance from all Sorts 


| gerous Precipice. If there be Weakneſs in not making 
a good Uſe of Riches and Honours, if Perſons of ſlender 
= Capacities, and narrow Views, ſuffer themſelves to be 


inebriated by them, yet are there not wiſe Men, at 
the: ſame Time, who can be ſober in Afſluence? They 
are not intixely addicted to the gratifying: of their Ap- 
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mon Meal. I fancy you will behave- in the ſame 
Manner, and that it was not neceſſary to moraliſe ſo 
much .to perſuade you to it: I am, with all good 
Wiſhes for your Improvement in Moral Beauty, Sc. 


it Letters of Science and Criticiſm. 
1 Ta Mr. +———, on the TOWER of BABEL. 
y Ecclairciſſements as you pleaſe, 


\ 


Aſk me as man 
without fearing to importune me. You tell me your 
Friend does not believe, that the Deſign of thoſe 
concerned in building the Tower of Babel was to 
ſecure themſelves from a ſecond Deluge. You main- 
tain the contrary, and chiefly on the Authority of 
Foſephus, and ſome Jeroiſb Antiquities; to which you 
add the Probability, after a general Inundation, of 
feeking Precautions for guarding againſt the Impetu- 
olity of the Watery Element. But, dear Sir, have you 
confidered the Circumſtances that may make void your 
Conjectures? If thoſe arrogant People, who deſigned 
to raiſe ſo high the Building they had begun, had no 
other View than procuring for themſelves. a Place of 


Refuge beyond the Reach of Water, would they have, 


quitted/ the Tops of Mountains they inhabited, to 
build in a Plain? Would they have choſen a Place ſi- 
tuated between the Euphrates and Tigris, two very 


broad and deep Rivers, and very ſubject to overflow 


the adjacent Country ? Did they diftruſt-God's Pro- 


mie of not drowning the Earth a fecond Time? 


Could they forget a 'Thing the Rainbow was ſo often 
to put them in Mind of? You ſee, that the beſt Au- 


thors do not always think with Juſtneſs. Some are 
more miſtaken than Joſephus, and yet imagine they can 


ſee farther into Nimrod's Intention. They aſſure us, 
that his ſole Motive for building fo high a Tower was 
to ſecure himſelf againſt the Effects of Lightning, 


without conſidering, that the higheſt Places are moſt 


expoſed to it. Others, in order to appear more reli 
4 gious 
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ious and exact, take in a literal Senſe the Terms of 
e Scripture, imagining, that Nimrod and his Adhe- 
rents intended to make the Top of their Buildin 
reach the Heavens, becauſe Geneſis ſays ſo. But this 
is a figurative Manner of ſpeaking, often uſed for mak- 
ing Expreſſions appear more ſublime and magnificent. 
David makes Ships. aſcend into the Skies, and after- 
wards deſcend into the Abyſs, though neither can hap- 
pen, howſoever furious a Storm may be. But, after 
all, we need only read the Scripture Text, to difcover 
the real Intention of the Afyrians. They faid one 
to another, * let us build us a Tower, whoſe Top 
may reach unto Heaven, and let us make us a Name: 
left we be ſcattered abroad upon the Face of the whole 
Earth.“ They were therefore willing to become il 
luſtrious, and, in ſome Reſpect, to immortaliſe them= 
ſelves, by that prodigious Maſs of Stone, as the Kings 
of Egypt by their Pyramids. This Opinion, beſides 4 
being plaufible, is corroborated by the expreſs Words 
of the Scripture. Should you have any Diflike to it; 
I will take another Opportunity to fatisfy you to 
the beſt of my Abilities. e 
TOY Madam ———, on EclirsEs. 
JJ TE. oo 
' I wiſh it was in my Power to ſatisfy your Curio- 
ſity in all the Points 20 want to have x gr up con- 
derning Eclipſes. I am neither a ſufficiently good 
Aſtronomer, nor able Philoſopher, to decide a Thing 
that has been always ſpoken of ſo differently. How- 
ever, ready to comply, in ſome Meaſure, with your 
Requeſt, I have endeavoured to throw together the 
following Animadverſions.— All agree, that an Eclipſe 
is a Privation of Light, occaſioned by the Interpoſition 
of an opaque Body. There are two great Lumina 
ries, according to the Scripture, one to give us Light 
by Day, and the other by Night. When we are de- 
prived, in an extraordinary Manner, of their Irradia- 
. 5 tions, 
Gen. Chap, xi. Ver. 4. | 
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tions (permit me to uſe this great Word) we call:i 
a Defection, or Waining, and the Greeks, Eclipſe. 
Philoſophers. conſider theſe Appearances to a. Degree 
of Admiration : They examine their Nature, 2 in- 
quire into their Cauſes and Effects. Aſtronomers 
proceed ſtill farther in Regard to this particular Ob- 

ject of their Science; and, as by the Obſervations 

they have made, they have diſcovered the Revolutions 
of the Heavens, the Conjunctions of Conſtella- 
tions, their Diſtances and Approaches, they have of- 

ten ſeen the natural Effects that may reſult from them. 

At leaſt, they preciſely ſpecify the Times of Eclipſes, 

and determine the Years, Months, Weeks, Days, 

Hours, and even Minutes. Aftrologers would 15 


þ * 
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extend their Predictions farther ; but their pretended 


Science is almoſt univerſally exploded, or, at beſt, is. 
but downright Folly. Judge whether they can, by 
Eclipſes, , ſpeak e -Þr future Events, which de- 
.  pend on the. Free-will of Men: Whether they can 
predict Rebellions, Conſpiracies, Wars, Marriages,” 


w-ſuits, and the like, I allow, that their Science 
may extend to foretel Plenty, Scarcity, Sickneſs, 
Drought, and Things of the Kind. All Hiſtorians, 
have regarded Eclipſes as Events they were obliged 
to take Notice of. They have written with Care 
whatever e and followed them. I ſhould tire 
out your Patience, were I to give you 4 Detail of my 
own Obſervations on this Head. I ſhall therefore 
content myſelf with N you, that Ph: ficians 
are of Opinion, that there will be epidemical Diſeaſes 
when theſe Defections are of long Huratibn and par- 
ticularly if it is the Sun that is eclipſed. They con- 
. fider the Sun as the Soul and Parent of Nature. And, 
indeed, when he acts on Things here below, and com- 
municates to them his Influences, his Light and his 
Heat, does not he ſeem to inſpire with Life the Ob- 
jects he looks down upon ? But, if his Light and Rays 
are obſtructed, we loſe their ſalutary Irradlation. 851 


— 


the Courſe of the animal Spirits were ſtopped by ſome 
cold Humour, occaſioning an Obſtruction, would not 
all the lower Parts of the Body ſuffer? Muſt not the 
human Body undergo ſome Alteration, when the 
Moon hinders the Influences of the Sun to affect it? 
Several, notwithſtanding, ſay, that an Eclipſe is a 
natural Effect, productive of neither Good nor Harm; 
and that the Rays of the Sun may be turned from 
us, and his Light obſcured, without our having 
Room to dread any ill Conſequences. They add, we 
do not perceive, that the Clouds which hide the Sun 
from us cauſe Diſorders. Nevertheleſs, frequent Ex- 
perience convinces us, that natural Things ſubject us 
to many Indiſpoſitions. Tempeſts, Storms, Thun- 
der, Earthquakes, and their infected Vapours, are 
commonly attended with pernicious Effects. If ſome 
robuſt Conſtitutions have reſiſted the r igu” © of 
Eclipſes, ſome weak ones have ſuffered by it. When 
_ contagious. Maladies reign, all Perfons are not equally. 
ſuſceptible of the Infection of the Air. If the Clouds 
that hide the Sun from us, cauſe Tefs Alteration 
in our Health than Eclipſes, it is, that, being leſs 
rare, we are more accuſtomed to them. But, if 52 I 
laſted long, they would infallibly occaſion great Dif- 
orders. We ſhould ſee Fevers multiplied, Gouts re- 
turn, and Humours ferment. Perhaps even Apoplex - 
ies may be dreaded; but, as to Megrims, Head-achs, 
and eee Numbers would be afflicted by 
them. I ſhall beg Leave to corroborate what I here 
advance by two remarkable Inſtances in the celebrated 
Dr. Mead" s Theory, concerning the Influence of the 
Sun and Moon: A Lady of Quality of his Acquaint- 
ance happened to be ſtruck blind with a Gutta Sere- 
na, during the great Storm which happened on the 
27th of 3 1703. The Doctor accounts 
for the Misfortune by ſaying, that the Moon's Action, 
vaſtly increaſed by the Concurrence of the Storm, was 
capable of obſtruRivg the Paſſage of the animal Spirits 


tao 
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to the optic Nerves in a tender Conſtitution, as effec- 
tually as if theſe Nerves had been cut through, and con- 
ſequently of giving Riſe to the © Gutta Serena.” This 
Caſe is 5 followed by another. It is an Ac- 
count of the Death of Oliver Cromwell, which, as is 
well known, and he obſerves, happened during another 
moſt violent Storm, the 3d of September, 1658. As 
we have no Journals of the Weather for that Year 
that ever came to my Knowledge, ſays the Doctor, I 
can ſay nothing of the preceding State of the Air. 
But this is remarkable, that the Storm happened near 
the Autumnal Equinox, and about the Full Moon; 
which Concurrence of Cauſes is very well adapted to 
ſtir up great Commotions in the Atmoſphere. How- 
ever that be, continues he, it is to be obſerved, that 
the Diſtemper of that great Man was of that K ind, 
which we have ſhewn to be particularly under the 
Moon's Influence. For it is upon Record, that he 
died of a Fever, accompanied with Grief, from the 
unhappy State of his domeſtic Affairs; and it is very 
certain, that Grief diſpoſes the animal Spirits to be 
eaſily affected by Cauſes of this Nature.” If the 
Inconveniencies above-mentioned do not afflict certain 
Northern People, who are deprived one Half of the Year 
of the Light and Influence of the Sun, it is becauſe the 
are e eee this Privation, and naturaliſed to the 
Climates. As Cold dries up the Body, and concenters 
natural Heat, the Inhabitants of thoſe Parts are uſu= 
ally robuſt, and able to reſiſt the Groſſneſs of Va- 


us I éwill not ſpeak to you of that wonderful 


God. Vou know that it was ſupernatural and mira- 
eulous. It happened in the Full Moon, laſted three 
Hours, and was univerſal. You have heard whae 
Denys, the Areopagite, a great Philoſopher and Mathe- 
matician, remarked concerning it. He was then in 
Egypt, and, having obſerved that this Eclipſe happened 
eontrary to the Order of Nature, he ſpoke theſe re- 
3 | | | markable 


lipſe, which was ſeen at the Death of the Son of 
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| markable Words: Either the God of Nature ſuf- 

fers, or the whole Machine of the World is ready to 
diſſolve.“ I ſhall enlarge no farther on a Subject I 
am not well verſed in; and 1 even would not have ha- 
zarded this Anſwer, if I was capable of n ; 
any as * I am, Madam, &c. | 


To An. „ Who deſired to know what Sciences 4 
9 85 Gentleman ſhould apply himſelf 0. FE 
1 K. 


You aſk my Opinion, What are thoſe Sn to 
Which a Gentleman ſhould apply himſelf? I will give 
it you ver impartially, without pretending to deter- 
mine any ? an's Judgment by mine, becauſe I do not 
pretend. to ſpeak to you profoundly on thoſe Things, 


which I have ad examined, and upon which - 
I have made but flight Reflections. Divinity ſeems to 


me very conſiderable, as it is a Science which reſpects 
Salvation; but, in my gens it is become too 
common; and it is ridiculous, that even Women 
ſhould dare to diſpute on Queſtions, which ought to 
be handled with a great deal of Myſtery and Reve- 
rence. It is ſufficient for us to be obedient and ſub- 
_ miffive. | Let us leave this Doctrine wholly to our 

Superiors, and follow, with Reſpect, thoſe that have 
the Care of guiding us. Not but that our Doctors 
contribute to ruin this Deference, and lend their help- 
ing Hand to ſtart nice Curioſities, which inſenſibly 
lead, us into Errors. There is nothing fo well eſtab- 


liſhed by the Conſent of all Nations, but they ſubmit 


to the Extravagance of Reaſoning. By this Means 


they confound Men of weak Underſtandings, -and .* | 


cauſe a Suſpicion. in the Diſtruſtful: By this Means 
they arm the Furious, and permit them to find out 
pernicious Arguments, whereby they combat theirown 
real Sentiments, and the true Impreſſions of Nature. 
I will fay no more, but only wiſh, that our Directors 
n treat of Matters of Religion * more Mode- 


ration, 
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ration, and that thoſe, who ought to: ſubmit to them, 
would have leſs Curioſity. „ 


As Philoſophy allows us a greater Latitude in 


thinking, I have cultivated that a little more. At 
that Part of my Life, when we are fitteſt for the Pur- 
ſuit of Knowledge, I had a great Deſire to compre- 


bend the Nature of Things, and my Preſumption. 


preſently perſuaded me, that I was acquainted with | 
them. Phe leaſt Proof ſeemed to me a Certainty, 


and a Probability paſſed for a Truth. I cannot ex- 


preſs to you'with' what Contempt I looked: down upon 


thoſe whom I imagined to be ignorant of thoſe Things, 


which I ſuppoſed myſelf to know. At length, when 
Age and Experience, which unhappily come together, 
had cauſed me to make ſerious Reflections, I began 


to lay aſide a Science always conteſted, and about 


which the greateſt Men have had different Sentiments. 
I found, by the univerſal Conſent of Nations, that 


Plato, Ariſtotle, Zeno, and Epicurus, had been the moſt 


celebrated Men of their Age; yet there was nothing 
ſo contrary as their Opinions. Three thouſand Vears 


after, I found them equally difputed, Partiſans on all 


Sides, but nothing certain. Then a Science, which 


I ſuſpected long ago, appeared too vain, for me to en- 


| flave myſelf to it any ore > I broke off all Commerce 


with it, and began to admire how it was poſſible for 

a wiſe Man to paſs his Life in unprofitable Inquiries. 
The Mathematics have, indeed, much. more Cer- 

tainty ; but when I conſider the profound Meditations 


they require, and that they draw us from Action and 


Amuſements, to employ us intirely in Speculation, 
their Demonſtrations ſeem to me very, dear, anda 
Man muſt be very fond of Truth, to ſearch. for it at that 
Price. Youwill tell me, that 'we have but few Con- 
veniencies and Ornaments of Life, but what we owe 
to this Science: I freely own. it; and there are no 
Commendations which I will not beſtow: e a 
Mathematicians, provided J am not one of their N ny 
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ber. Ladmire their Inventions, and the Works they 
roduce ; but I am of Opinion, that it is enough for 
Bente gg of good Senſe to know how to apply them 
well; for, in Truth, it is more our Intereſt to enjoy 
the World, than to know it. e 
There are no Sciences, in my Opinion, that par- 
ticularly deſerve the Care of Gentlemen, but Mora- 
lity, Politics, and an Inſight into human Learning. 
The firſt has a Relation to Reaſon, the ſecond to So- 
ciety, the third to Converſation : The one teaches us 
to govern our Paſſions; by the other we are inſtruc- 
ed in Affairs of State, and how to regulate our Con- 
duct in the World; the laſt poliſheth the Mind, and 


1 


makes us nice and agreeable. To 95 
Perſons of Quality among the Ancients took a par- 
ticular Care to inſtruct themſelyes in all Things: 
Every one knows, that Greece has obliged the World 
with the greateſt Philoſophers. and the greateſt Legiſ- 
lators 7 And we cannot deny, but that other Nations 
have borrowed from them all the Politeneſs they can 
boaſt of. The Beginnings of Rome were ignorant and 
. However, that wild, Virtue, which would 
not let them pardon, their own Children, was of Ad- 
Vantage to the Commonwealth. As their Reaſon be- 
gan to be more refined, they found a Way for the 
Motions of Nature to conſiſt with the Love of their 
Country. At length, they joined Graces and Orna- 
ment to Juſtice and Reaſon. In the latter Times, 
hes was no Perſon. of Conſideration, but addicted 
Himſelf to ſome Sect or other of Philoſophy; not with 
-a Deſign to comprehend the Principles and Nature 
of Things, but to fortify the Mind. by the Study: of 
Wiſdom. As for Politics, it is ſcarce to be believed, 
how early the Ramans informed: themſelves of all the 
Intereſts « f their State; and, with what Vigour they 
applied themſelves to the Knowledge of their Govern- 
ment and Laws, ſo as to render themſelves capable of 
the Affairs of Peace and War, even before ay 6x 
„ | de 
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{ made any public Trial of their Abilities. Amongſt 
a hundred Examples, which I could alledge, I will 

content myſelf with that of Czfar, and the ſingle Au- 
thority of ſo great a Man will juſtify my \ 
Of all the Sects then in Repute, he choſe that of Epi- 
curus, as the moſt pleaſant, and moſt eonformable to 
his Nature, and Pleaſures ; for there were two Sorts 
of Epicureans; the one lived a retired ſtudious Life, 
purſuant to the Precept of the firſt Inftitutor ; the 
other, who could not approve the Auſterity of too 
rigid a Philoſophy, ſuffered themſelves to be influen- 
ced by more natura! Opinions. Of this laſt Clafs 
were the greateſt Part of the ingenious Men of that 
ö Time, who knew how to diſtinguiſh the Gentleman 
i from the Magitftrate, and apply their Cares to the 
N Republic, in ſuch a Manner, that there was Time e- 
nougzh left, both for their Friends, and for themſelves. 
It would be to no Purpoſe to tell you, how well verſed 
Ceſar was in Affairs of State, or to enlarge upon the 
Purity of his Style, and Politeneſs of his Converſa- 
tion: But this I will add, that he was able to diſpute 
the Prize of Eloquence with Cicero; and, if he did 
not agect the Reputation of it, no one can deny, 
but that he wrote and ſpoke infinitely better,” than 
„ 1 ; f 
| To NA., en TRAGEDIES. 


/ 


| == Ban, 3 be 4 ; py 
1 I agree with you, that the French excel us in Dra- 
matical Compolitions ; and I think I may prefer Cor- 
meille's Tragedies far before our's, or thoſe of Anti- 
quity. I know the ancient Tragedians have had Ad- 
: mirers in all Times; but I am not ſo ſure, that the 
© | Sublime, which is aſcribed to them, is built upon a 
good Foundation. To believe that Sophocles and 
Euripides are ſo admirable, as we are told they are, 
one mult fancy greater Matters, than can be conceiv- 
ed by reading them in the original Greet, or any 
Tranſlation, however accurate; and, in my Opini- 


on, 
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on, Language and Expreſſion ought to have no ſmall 
Share in their Beauty. Throughout all the Praiſes, 
which their moſt zealous and celebrated Advocates 
give them, methinks one may perceive, that Great- 
neſs, Magnificence, and, above all, Dignity, were 
Things they little underſtood : Wits: they were in- 
deed, but cramped by the Frugality of a ſmall Re- 
public, where a neceſſitous Liberty was all they had 
to boaſt of. When they were obliged to repreſent the 
Majeſty -of a great King, they made horrid Work 
with-a Grandeur that was, unknown to them, becauſe 
they ſaw nothing but low and mean Objects, to which 
their Senſes were in a Manner enſlaved. It is true, 
that their Poets, being diſguſted with theſe Objects, 
did ſometimes raiſe themſelves to what was ſublime 
and great ; but then they brought ſo many Gods and 
Goddeſſes into their Tragedies, that hardly any Thing 
human was to be found in them: What was great, 
was fabulous; what was natural, was mean and con- 
temptible. | ds I» = ED 
In Corneille, Grandeur ſeems to have attained the 
_ laſt Perfection. The Figures he employs, when he 
would embelliſh it with any Ornament, are proper 
and ſuitable ; but, for the moſt Part, he negle&s the 
Pomp of Metaphors, and does not plunder the Hea- 
vens to inrich that, which is conſiderable enough upon 
Earth, with its Spoils. His principal Aim is to exõkx 
plore the Nature of Things, and the full Image he 
ives of them, makes that Impreſſion which pleaſes 
Men of Senſe. Indeed, Nature is to be admired 
wherever we find it, and when we have Recourſe to 
figurative Ornaments, with which we think to em- 
belliſh our Subject, it is many Times a tacit Confef- 
fron, that we know not what is proper for it. To this 
are owing moſt of our Figures and Compariſons, which 
1 cannot approve, unleſs they are rare, and altogether 
noble and juſt; otherwiſe it is nothing elſe dut a Trick 


* 


in the Author to drop a Subject which he dees not un- 


derſtand. a 
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derſtand. How beautiful foever Compariſons may be, yet 
they ſuit much better with Epic Poetry, than Tragedy. 


In an Epic Poem, the Mind ſeeks to pleaſe itfelf out of 


its Subject: In Tragedy, the Soul, full of Thoughts, 
and poſſeſſed with Paſſions, does not care to be inter- 
rupted by vain flaſhy Similes. But, to do Juſtice to the 
Ancients, let us acknowledge, that they have much 
better ſucceeded in expreſſing the Qualities of their 
Heroes, than in deſcribing the Magnificence of great 
Kings. They could not be impoſed upon as to Cou- 
rage, Conſtancy, Juſtice, and Wiſdom, of which 
they had daily Inſtances before their Eyes. Their 

Senſes, being weaned from Pomp in a mean Repub- 
lic, gave their Reaſon a greater Latitude to conſider 
Men in themſelves. Thus notking took them off 
from the Study of human Nature, and from applying 


themſelves to the Knowledge of Vice and Virtue, In- 


clinations and Tempers. Hence it is that they learned 
to paint their Characters ſo well, that juſter cannot be 


deſired, conſidering the Time they lived in. If they 
thought it ſufficient to know Perſons by their Ac- 


tions, Corneille thought it not enough to make them 
act; he bath dived to the Bottom of their Soul, to 
find out the Principle of their Actions; he hath de- 
ſcended into their Heart, to ſee how their Paſſions 
are formed there, and to diſcover the moſt hidden 


#5 Springs of their Motions. As for the ancient Tra- 


gedians, either they neglect the Paſſions, by applying 


themſelves to an exact Repreſentation of the Inci- 


dents, or elſe they make Speeches amidſt the greateſt 
Perturbations, and amuſe you with moral Sentences, 


when you expect nothing but Confuſion and Deſpair 


from them. Corneille takes Notice of the principal 
Events, and expoſes as much of the Action as De- 
cency can allow; but this is not all: He gives the 


. Thoughts all the Extent they require, and leads Na- 


ture, without conſtraining or abandoning her too 
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ofthe Ancients all that was barbarous ; he has ſweet- 
ened the Horror of their Drama, by ſome tender 
Paſſions of Love, judiciouſly interwoven. But then 
he takes Care all _— to. preſerve our Fear and Pity 
for tragical Subjects that deſerve them, without di- 
verting us from real Paſſions, to whining tireſome 


Scenes of Love, which, tho' an hundred ſeveral Times 


varied, are for all that {till the ſame. 


A 


There are but few of our Engliſh T ragedies that can 


be called good; in theſe too, ſeveral Things ought to 
be retrencheq, and with that Reformation might be 
made admirable Plays, In all the reſt you ſee nothing 


but a ſhapeleſs and indigeſted Maſs, a Croud of con- 


fuſed Adventures, without Conſideration of Time and 


Place, and without any Regard to Decency, where 


Eyes, that delight in cruel Sights, may be fed with 
| Murders, and Bodies weltering in Blood. Should 


our Poets palliate the Horror of them by Relations, 


as it is the Cuſtom in France, they would deprive the 
Spectators of that Sight which pleaſes them moſt. 
Thoſe of better Breeding among us condemn this 
Cuſtom, through a Senſe of Humanity perhaps; but 
an ancient Habit, or the Humour of the Nation in 
general, prevails over the Delicacy of a few Perſons. 
To die is ſo ſmall a Matter to the Engliſb, that they 
Ne Images more ghaſtly than Death itſelf to affect 
the 


m. Hence it is, that the French, upon very good 


Grounds, object to them, that they allow too much to 
their Senſes upon the Stage. he French, in their 
Turn, muſt bear with the Reproach of paſſing to the 
bother Extreme, when they admire Tragedies for the 

little Denderneſſes of Paſſion, which make not an Im- 
preſſion ſtrong enough upon the Mind. For this 
Reaſon being ſometimes diſſatisſied with a Paſſion that 
is worked up ill, they expect a fuller Emotion from thę 
Action of their Players. And ſometimes they would 
have the Actor, more tranfported than the Poet, lend 
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Grief, The Truth is, what ought to be tender, is 
with them always ſoft; what ought to form Pity, 

ſcarcely amounts to Tenderneſs; Emotion ſerves 
them inſtead of Surpriſe, Aſtoniſhment inſtead of 
Horror. Their Thoughts have not Depth enough; 
and Paſſions, when they are not thoroughly touched, 
only excite imperfect Motions in our Souls, that nei- 
ther leave them wholly to themſelves, nor tranſport 
them out of themſelves. | Re | 5 


2 Ar. , en COMEDIES. - ? 
Comedy, which ought to be the Repreſentation of 
che Actions of common Life, is now in almoſt all po- 
lite Nations made to run chiefly upon Gallantry, not 
conſider ing, that the Ancients made it their Bufineſs 
to repreſent Man's Life according to the Diverſity of 
Humours. I grant, that the Comedy of the Anci- 
ents might have had a more noble Air with ſome- 
what more of Gallantry too; but this was rather the, 
Defe& of thoſe Ages, than the Fault of the Authors. 


Now-a-days, moſt of our Poets know as little what 


belongs to the Manners, as in thoſe Times they 
knew what belonged to Gallantry. One would think, 
that there were no more Miſers, Prodigals, ſoft eaſy 
Tempers, no more ſurly Moroſes to be found in the 
World; and, as if Nature herfelf were changed, and 
Men had laid aſide theſe various -Diſpoſitions, they. 
xe always repreſented under one and the fame Cha- 
raQter ; for what Reaſon I cannot tell, unlefs it be, 
that the Women of this Age think all the Men ought 
to be Gallants. There is no Comedy, in the main, 
more conformable to that of the Ancients, than the 
Engliſh, as for what relates to Manners.” It is not a 
pure Piece of Gallantry, full of Adventures and amo- 
rous Diſcourſes, as in Spain and France: Tt is a Re- 
preſentation of the ordinary Way of living, accord- 
ing to the various Humours and different Characters 
of Men. It is an Alchymiſt, Who, „ 
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his Art, feeds the deceitful Hopes of a vain Curigſo e 
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It is a filly credulous Coxcomb, whoſe fooliſh Facility 
is continually abuſed ; It is ſometimes a ridiculous Po- 
litician, grave and compoſed, ſtarched in every Thing, 
myſteriouſſy jealous-headed, that thinks to find out 
hidden Deb. 


cies, the other with ridiculous Affectations. I heſe 


Cheats and Cullies, theſe Politicians, and other Cha- 


raters, ſo ingeniouſly deviſed, are carried on too far 
in the Opinion of the French; as thoſe which are to 
be ſeen on their Stage, are a little too faint to the Re- 


liſh of the Ergi/; and the Reaſon of that 78 is, 


becauſe the Engliſh think too much, and the rench 


commonly think not enough. 
The 12 | 


Action, without any. other Variety than that of the 


Means that bring them to it. It is not to be denied, 

_ but that the Repreſentation. of one principal Event. 

a__ to be the ſole Scope and End propoſed in Tra- 
2 


dy; for we cannot, without ſome Violence and 
Pain, find ourſelves taken off from what employed 


our firſt Thoughts. The Misfortune of an unhappy. 
King, the ſad and tragical Death of a great Hero, 


wholly confine the Mind to thoſe Objects, and all the 


Variety it, cares for, is to know the different Means 
that contributed to bring about this principal Action; 


but, Comedy being made to divert, and not to buſy 
us, provided Probability be obſerved, and Extrava- 
gals avoided, Variety then, in the Opinion of the 


ngliſh Taſte, is an agreeable Surpriſe and Change 


that pleaſes ; whereas the continual ExpeQation of 
one and the ſame Thing, wherein there ſeems to be 


no great Matter of Importance, muſt, of Neceſſity, 
make the Attention flag. x So then, inſtead of repre- 


— 
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ns in the moſt common Intentions, and 
to diſcover Artifice in the moſt innocent Actions of. 
Life: It is a whimſical Lover, a ſwaggering Bully, a 

pedantic Scholar; the one with natural Extravagan- 


| Trench, it ſeems, being zealous to copy the 
Regularity of the Ancients, {till drive to the principal, 
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ſenting a ſignal Cheat, carried on by Means all relat- 
ing to the fame End, we bring upon the Stage a no- 
table Rogue, with ſeveral Cheats, each of which pro- 
duces its proper Effet. As our Poets ſcarce ever 
itick to the Unity of Action, that they may repre- 
{ent a principal Perſon, who diverts them by differ- 
ent Actions; ſo they often quit that eee ee 4 
to ſhew what various Things happen to ſeyeral Per- 
ſons in public Places. Ben Jonſon takes this Courſe 
in his Bartholometo-Fair. We find the ſame Thing 
in Epfom-Wells ; and, in both theſe Comedies, the ri- 


diculous Adventures of thoſe public Places are comi- 


cally repreſented. There are ſome other Plays which 
have in a Manner two Plots, that are interwoven. ſo | 


ingeniouſly the one into the other, that the Mind of 
the Spectators (which might be offended by too ſen- 


ſible a Change) finds nothing but Satisfaction in the 
agreeable Variety they produce. It is to be confeſſed, 
ear Regularity is here wanting; but the Generality 

of our People are of Opinion, that the Liberties which 
are taken for better Pleafing, ought to be preferred be- 
fore exact Rules. It is true, Rules are to be obſerved 
for avoiding Confuſion, and good Senſe is to be fol- 


lIowed for moderating the Flight of a luxuriant Fancy; 


but Rules muſt not ſo conſtrain the Mind, as to fetter 


it; and afſcrupulous Reaſon ought to be baniſhed, 


which, adhering too ſtrictly to Exactneſs, leaves no- 
thing free and natural, They who cannot attain a 
Genius, when Nature hath denied them one, aſcribe 


all to Art, which they may acquire; and to ſet a Va- 


ke upon the only Merit they have, which is that of 


being regular, they employ all their Intereſt to damn 
any Piece that is not altogether ſoc For thoſe, who 
love Ridicule, who are pleaſed to ſee the Follies, of 


Mankind, who are affected with true Characters, they 
will find ſome of our Engliſb Comedies as much, or per- 


haps more to their Reliſh; than any they have ever 
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with their Magnificence; the Machinery has ſome- 
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-To My Lord ——— on OrERA Ss. 
© T have long had a Defire to tell pour Lordſhip my 
Thoughts of Opera's. I confeſs, I am not diſpleaſed 


thing that is ſurpriſing ; the Muſic, in ſome Parts, is 
charming; the Whole together ſeems wonderful. But 
it muſt be granted me alſo, that this Wonderful is 
very tedious : For, where the Mind has fo little to do, 

there the Senſes muſt of Neceflity languiſh, after the 
_ firſt Pleaſure that the Surpriſe gave them is over. The 
Eyes are taken up, and at length grow weary of be- 
ing continually fixed upon the ſame Object. In the 
Beginning of the Concerts, we obferve the Juſtneſs 

of the Coneords, and, amidſt all the Varieties that u- 


nite to make the Sweetneſs of the Harmony, nothing 


_ eſcapes us. But it is not long before the Inſtruments 


ſtun us, and the Muſic is nothing elſe to our Ears, but 


a confuſed *Sound, that ſuffers nothing to be diſtin- 
guiſhed? How now is it poſſible to avoid being tired 


Wo 


with ſuch an Entertainment, where there is nothing 
in the Muſic to charm, nor in the Words to este 
The Soul, fatigued by a long Attention, wherein no- 
thing is found to affect it, ſeeks ſome Relief within 1t- 


felf; and the Mind, which in vain expected to be en- 


tertained with the Shew. either gives Way to idle 


Muſing, or is diflatisfied that it has nothing to emplo 


it. In a Word, the Fatigue is ſo untverſal, that every 


one wiſhes himſelf out of the Houſe, and the only Com- | 
fort left to the poor Spectators, is, the Hopes of feeing 


the Shew ſoon over. 


Another Reaſon, my Lord, why commonly I ſoon 
grow weary at Opera's, is, that I never yet faw any, 
Which appeared not to me deſpicable, both as to the 
Contrivance of the Subject, and the Poetry. Now it 


* 


is in vain to charm the Ears, or to flatter the Eyes, 


4.4 


if the Mind be not ſatisfied; for my Soul, being in 
better Intelligence with * Mind, than with my Sen- 
W 7 ſes, 


+: 
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ſes, ſtruggles againſt the Impreſſions which it may 
receive, or at leaſt does not give an agreeable Con- 
ſent to them, without which, even the moſt delightful 
Objects can never afford me any great Pleaſure. A 
Repreſentation, ſet off with Muſic, Dances, Ma- 
chines, and Decorations, is a pompous Piece of Folly ; 
but it is ſtill a Folly. Though the Embroidery is rich, 
419-4 Ground it is wrought upon is ſuch wretched 
Stult, that it offends the Sight. „ 
There is alfa another Thing in Opera's fo contrary 
to Nature, that I cannot be reconciled to it; and that 
di, the ſinging of the whole Piece from Beginning to 
End, as if the Perſons repreſented had ridiculouſly a- 
greed to treat in Muſic both the moſt. common and 
moſt important Affairs of Life. Is it to be imagined, 
that a Maſter calls his Servant, or ſends him on an 
Errand, ſinging; that one Friend imparts a Secret to 
another, linging 3 that Men deliberate -in. Council, 
ſinging ; that Orders in Time of Battle are given, 
ſinging; and that Men are melodiouſly killed with 
Sword, Pike, and pe es This is the downright 
Way to loſe the Life of Repreſentation, which, with- 
out doubt, is preferable to that of Harmony; for Har- 
mony ought to be no more than a bare Attendant; 
and * great Maſters of the Stage have introduced it as 
pleaſing, not as neceſlary, after they have performed all 
that —— the Subject and Diſcourſe. In the mean 
Time, our Thoughts run more upon the Muſician, 
than the Hero in the Opera The Mind, not being 
able to conceive a Hero that ſings, thinks only of the 
Compoſer that ſet the Song. 
I pretend not, however, to baniſh all Manner of 
Singing from the Stage; there are ſome Things which 
ought to be ſung, and others that may be ſung, with- 
out treſpaſſing againſt Reaſon or Decency. Vows, 
Prayers, Praiſes, Sacrifices, and generally all that re- 
lates to the Service of the Gods, have been ſung in all 
Nations, and in all Times. Tender and moumful 
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Pafſions expreſs themſelves naturally in a Sort of queru- 
lous Tone; the Expreſſion of Love in its Birth, the 
Erreſolution of a Soul 1 by different Motions, 


are proper Matter for Stanza's, as Stanza's are for 
"Mabe: Every one knows, that the Chorus was in- 
troduced upon the Grecian Theatre; and it is not to 
be denied, but that with equal Reaſon it might be 
brought upon ours. This ought to be the Diſtribution 
in my Opinion: All that belongs to Converſation, all 
that relates to Intrigues and Affairs, all that belongs 
to Counſel and Action, is proper for Actors to repeat, 
but ridiculous in the Mouth of Muſicians to ſing. 


The Grecians made admirable "Tragedies, where they 
had ſome Singing; the Italians and the n make 


vile ones, where they ſing all. | 
Would you know, my Lord, what an Opeta is? 
I tell your Lordſhip, it bs. an odd Medley of Poetry 
and Muſic,” wherein the Poet and Muſician, egually 
confined one by the other, take a World of Pains to 
compoſe a wretched Performance. Not but that you 
may find agreeable Words and very fine Airs in Ope- 
s; but you will more certainly find at length a Diſ- 
- like of the Verſes, where the Genius of the Poet is {> 


_. cramped, the SpeQator cloyed with the Singing, and 


the Muſician ſpent by too long a Service. 
Did I think myſelf capable of giv Counſel to Per- 
615 Gans of Quality, who delight in the he: rom I would 
__ adviſe them to take up f old Reliſh for good Co- 

medies, where Dances and Muſic might be introduced, 

chat would not in the leaſt wound the Repreſentation. 

Thus enough might be found to ſatisfy both the Senſes 
and the Mind; — neither the Charms of Singing 
in a bate Repreſemation, nor an of en 
| Jon continued Courſe of Muſic. 

"Th he Italian Singing i is either foienad; 0 at leaf, 

 foxeed,: for Want of knowing exactly the Nature or 
Degree of the Paſſions. - They — * out into Laugh- 
n 8 A they would expreſs any 
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Joy; if they ſigh, you ſhall hear violent Sobs formed 
in the Throat, and not Sighs which unawares cſcape 
from the Paſſion of an amorous Heart; inſtead of a 
doleful Tone, they fall into the ſtrongeſt Exclama- 
tions; the Tears of Abſence are like the Mournings at 
a Funeral; Sadneſs becomes fo ſorrowful in their 
Mouths, that they roar, rather than complain; and 
ſometimes they expreſs a languiſhing Paſſion as a na- 
tural Fainting. OO ET. 
As to Machines, they may fatisfy the Curioſity of 
ingenious Men that love mathematical Inventions ; 
but they will never pleaſe Perſons of good Judgment 
in the Theatre. The more they ſurpriſe, the more 
they divert the Mind from attending to the Diſcourſe; 
and, the more admirable they are, the leſs Room they 
leave in us to be touched and charmed with the Mu- 
fic. The Ancients made no Uſe of Machines, but 
when there was a Neceſſity of bringing in ſome God; 
nay, the Poets themſelves were generally laughed at 
for ſuffering theniſelves to be reduced to that Neceſſi- 
ty. If Men love to be at Expences, let them lay 
out their Money upon fine Decorations, of which the 


Dſee is more natural and more agreeable than that of 


Machines. Antiquity, which made the Gods no 
Strangers to the Poets, and expoſed them even in their 
Chimney- corners; Antiquity, I fay, as vain and 
credulous as it was, expofed them, nevertheleſs, but 
very rarely upon the Stage. Now the Belief of them 
is gone, the 7talians, in their Opera's, have brought 
the Pagan Gods again into the World, and have not 
ſcrupled to amuſe Men with theſe ridiculous Vanities, 
. together with a confuſed e of Shepherds, He- 
ros, Inchanters, Apparitions, Furies, and Devils, 
only to make their Pieces look 3 the Intro- 
duction of that dazzling and ſurpriſing Wonderful. 


muſt appear very extravagant to thoſe who are true 
Judges of the Probable and the Wonderful. 9 
32 3 . * "us : 


A4 ſufficient Example. 
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leſs, one runs a Riſque of having his Judgment cal- 
led in Queſtion, if he dares to ſhew it. But ſhould 
not we reſolve to ſtrike in with good Senſe, , though 
ſo much forſaken ; and to follow Reaſon, though in 
Diſgrace, with as much Zeal as if it were ſtill in 
Vogue; and if for no other Motive than that Ope- 
ra's tend to ruin the fineſt theatrical Exhibition, I 
mean the Drama, than which nothing is more proper 
to elevate the Soul, or more capable to form the 
Mind? I hope your Lordſhip will not take it amiſs in 
me for cenſuring with ſo much Freedom your fa- 
vourite Recreation; but, in. all other. Reſpects, believe 
AER; Satyrical Letters,. 1 
It is unneceſſary to preſcribe Rules. for this Sort of 
Writing. Our Inclination is ſo ſtrong for it, and we 
are ſo well pleaſed to hear any Thing of Satyr, that 
Art has no great Occaſion. to lay down. Maxims for 
ſucceeding therein. However, a Man may be decri- 
ed for the Obſcurity of his Birth, his impolite Air and 
Manner, his avaricious Temper and Cowardice, the 
3 


fame Way as the Luſtre of his Family, his genteel 
Addreſs and Behaviour, his Liberality and. Valour 
may be made the Subjects of Panegyric. If nice Ex- 
preſſions ſet off an Elogium to Advantage, Satyr 
may be ſaid to require a: ſtill more delicate Turn. 
Hence, it ſhould with Reaſon exclude all opprobrious 
Obloquy, all low and common Invective, ſince, other 
wiſe, the Language of. Billingſgatæe would be preferable 
do that of the moſt polite. Perſons. But, as nothing 

ſhews the Exquiſiteneſs of. Taſte ſo well as the form- 
ing of little Complaints, ſeaſoned with ingenious Rail - 
; 1 we may think that this is all we ought to aim at 
in Satyrical rs, for which the following may be 
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LETTER from Dean SwirT, to a Young Lady, who 
bad married above berſelf, greto vain, and deſpiſed her 
Map, 9 5 „ ene 
Sive me Leave to ſpeak my Mind to you a little; 
ſure you will, becauſe you know whatever I ſhall ay, 
ores from my Value for you. Conſider, that a 
Surgeon muſt probe a Wound, if he would make a 
pen Cure; and give Pain, to give Health. Would 
a Perſon in his Senſes, whom I ſhould fave from 
drowning, op pulling him out by the Hair, quarrel 
with me for hurting him, when he is ſafe out of the 
Water ; therefore fay, Down, down, Self, and read. 

IE ²˙ A n 
Shriſtianity, common Humanity, and my Profeſſion 
oblige me to do every body all the real Service 1 
<an ; but the Civility, the kind and friendly Wel- 
come, which you have always received me with, more 
ere oblige me to do all I can to promote your 
Satisfaction; therefore let me put you in a Way to. 
be eaſy in this World, and happy in the next. Do- 
not imagine now that you are fated to be unhappy :. 
There is no ſuch Thing: God puts it in all our Pow- 
ers to be happy; it is We make ourſelves miſerable: 
The Reaſon we don't find Happineſs, is, that we ſeck 
it wthout us, and would rather bring Things to agree 
with dur Humour, than ſuit our Humours to What 
bappens. Let us do as Adahomet did, when he called 
the Mountain to come to him, to ſhew a Miracle to. 
his gaping Diſciples, and the ſullen Mountain did not 
ſtir: He ſaid to them, with all the Chearfulneſs in 
the World, Since the Mountain will not come to Ma- 
omet, Mahomet ſhall go to the Mourtain; and fo, 
elimbing up, he pleaſed the People, and was perfeCtly: 
fatisfed hunſelf. Since therefore Happineſs is to be 
found only within, give me Leave to draw your Pic-, 
ture, by ſetting the Mirrour of Truth before you; 
2 0 | Which, 


* 
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which, if you view er without Partiality, 
you will find your Happineſs, and lay Hold of it: I 
don't mean your outward Form, or what flatteri 
Fellows call oe Lillies, Diamonds, Pearls, Balls 
of Snow, and Bowers of Bliſs ; ſhould I attempt it, 
I might do you as much Wrong as the Painter has 
done: I don't mean what may be ſeen or felt, but 
What may be heard or underſtood :. Your Infide there- 

fore is doubly compoſed of Soul and Self, which God: 
having made, united together like Man and Wife: 
Now they can never be parted from one another 
whalit Life continues; and yet they often jar by the 
Devil's ſubtle Arts, who continually endeavours to ſet 
them at Variance ;. in which, when he ſucceeds, he 
makes a Perſon miſerable : But when aul and Self 
| #2 Hand in Hand, Saul, like a good Huſband, by his 
ſtrong Reaſon, governing with eaſy Sway, and Seht, 
diffident of her own Strength, gladly” ſubmitting to 
1 be governed ; how bleſſed. are both Guardian An- 
gels attend to protect them, and nothing from without 
can diſturb their Happineſs : But if Soul happens to be 
Fenz, or tyrannical ; or if Se, gets it in her: 
Head to wear the Breeches; then all the Guardian 
| Angels leave Self,, and the Devil ſends Evil Genii to 
taks Poſſeſſion, and ſtir up all the Paſhons to become 
f Tormenters of Self, which, before that, were all Ser- 
f vants, very ſubmiſſive and uſeful, when, Soul helped to 
keep them under. On the other Hand, the Evil G. 

ii are ſo continually contending; with harraffing Seul's: 
Guardians, that they grow tired, and ſoon ſleep, regard-- - 
leſs of their Charge; then does Unhappineſs fill the 

hole mortal, Frame; then it is we feel, all the Racks 
and. Tortures poſſible; and, if we are now and then 
eaſy, it is when, we are in moſt Danger; it is then the * 

. Black Gemi have put on the Apparel of: the ſleeping 


G 


Angel, and make us miſtake Evil for Gd: This is 
| . Friend's Caſe at preſent; but Soul has ſtill. 
Force enough. to overcome AT and Reaſon.to bring 
EY WO e 
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it to a right Temper, if we can but rouſe SouPs Guar- 


dians to our Aſſiſtance, which we will do, by 1 


Self”s Picture, as it is at preſent; but I am afraid you'l 

ſcarce know or own it, on Account of its Deformity : 
But, if you do know it, and bring it to an Examen, 
a little enen with Soul will ſtrangely mend it, 
and then Reaſon will make the Colours have a quite 
contrary Effect to Sir Godfrey Kneller's; for they will 
brighten and beautify by Time, and the Picture which 
was ſhocking, will become the Admiration of all Be- 


Holders. I have been thus long before I begin to draw, 


to prepare . ; and, in order to make you read with 
Patience, 1 promiſe you that Soul's Picture which fol- 
lows after this, will pleaſe betten. 


member that ſhe was ever younger or handſomer; ſhe 
does not remember that ſhe was ever worſe. in'Circum- 
ſtances, and much unhappier than ſhe is at preſent ;. 


ſhe does not remember the Time when ſhe'was much 


leſs reſpeRed than ſhe is at preſent; ſhe does not re- 
member that ſhe was taught, and ſhould believe, that 
On is the moſt uſeful Thing in Life ; and Tam. 


afraid poor Self has forgot to ſay her Prayers. 


_ © Secondly, | Self is very vain and arrogant; for Sar 


does not attribute her good Succeſs to the Bleſſing and 
unbounded Mercy of freaks, but fancies that all 
V owing to Wit and Beauty, and a fine Voice; but, 
to ſhew you how much Self is miſtaken,” tholigh you. 
may have theſe Qualities, remember, 'that all is'a Gift 
from Heaven: It is a Sign of too much Arrogance in 
Self, to le the World and every new Acquaintance 
| fee, that ſhe manages All, by too often expoſing the 
Weakneſs of her Conſort; for, tho*fome may praiſe that 
Ppirit which conquers a Man, others will put wrong 
SEonſtructions upon it, not only reflecting upon Ses 
Choice, which calls her Judgment in Queſtion, hut 


gay hard Things, though very undeſerved ; and Self 
won't believe it, without ſhe hears it; however, when. 


Soul 


Firſt then, Self is plaguy forgetful; ſhe does not re- 


o 
* 
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Soul gets the Management again, Self will only do it 
in Caſes of Neceſſity, and before particular Friends. 
T Thirdly, Self is very ſhort-ſighted, and a little Duſt, 
called Praiſe," thrown into her Eyes, makes her quite 
. blind; for otherwiſe ſhe would not do the very fame 
ö Thing ſhe blames and diflikes in others. Se will of- 
5 | ten ſwallow down a Heap of Flattery offered by 
| dneerers, drink Poiſon. becauſe ſweetened with Honey; 
| and believes the Givers to be ſincere, though the next 
| Moment they expoſe the Credulity of the Perſon whom 
a. P here have been praiſing: If they call her a God- 
| deſs, ſhe believes herſelf divine, and expects to be wor- 
| ſhipped ; if the next that comes pays no Homage, but 
is more fincere, and gives Advice or Reproof, he is 
_called an Enemy, or at leaft ſaid to be very ill-bred; 
and, if any comes to mortify her with direct Contra- 
_* diction, ſhe would cruſh him to Atoms; and, if ſnre 
has no Power'to hurt him, ſhe will tear and pinch her 
- own Fleſh, © Though it was ridiculous in N to 
_ fay,. Arra Faith, my Maſter was my very good 
Friend and a Man of Senſe, and I am a very honeſt 
Man; and in ſomebody elſe to ſay, Do you know 
What it is to affront one of my Character? I am a 
JJ! yet, if SF could remember, the. often 
TD ſays the very ſame Things in other Words. But, when, 
« Sox: teaches, Self, even as a Dart thrown from an Ene- 
my that wounds, may be made uſeful; if the Point 
de taken off, it will prove a good Walking-cane*to 
help Se to go upright. (o sf, 
_ © »» Fourthly,/ Self is very paſſionate, and therefore can- 
not bear to be contrauled ; ſhe thinks him an Enemy, 
that does it in earneſt; and believes he can be no 
Friend, that does it in jeſt : She miſcalls her. Paf- 
ions, not to part with en ; Rage ſhe calls High- 
 fpirit and Courage; and Falling in with her Humour, 
true Friendſhip ; but ſhe is a great Coward, though 
he can ſeratch and tear: If I miſtake not, Self is 
terribly afraid of Se, and the Thoughts 8 
3 7 5 ws A 5 1 Sg ne 
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Jane is a moſt uncomfortable Proſpect: Fo have one 
that we can unboſom to without Reſerve or Fear, 
may be called having a Friend; but it 4s not natural 
Friendſhip to have one that ſhall love, wherews love, 
and hate, beeauſe we hate, without any Regard to the 
Unrxeaſonableneſs of every: Paſſion, or the Juſtice or 
en og 2nd Reſentment ; this is by no 
Means to be called Friendſhip ; it is only a Union of 
Intereſt; God forbid that ſhould be called Friendſhip. 
Can Highwaymen be called Friends ? Let they do all 
this, they ſing together, they kill together, they eat, 
drink, 1 MG tagether; but, as they don't ad 
upon Principle, upon the leaſt Jar, or Falling out, 
| they hang one another. Friendſhip is a Virtue, and 
nathing of Crime can be confiſtent with it: Follies 
and Weakneſſes we cannot be without in this Life; 
but a true Friendſhip is to pity and forgive, not to en- 
courage them: It is having a Slave and fawning Para- 
Atte, not a Friend, to have ſuch. a one as Self calls ſo: 
A true Friend will adviſe, and reprove, and condemn 
Leif for the ſake of Soul, even to the Hazard of dif- 
obliging. Self: A Friend muſt help us to curb our Paſ- 
Lions, refuſe Aſſiſtance in Things unjuſt, endeavour to 
-£ngage 1 in our Cauſe, when pul and 10 let 
us alone, till we apply alſo to the Almighty.. 5 
and make him our 3 Friend: you Wars, 
Friendſhip is directed by right Reaſon, and cannot con- 
Fifthly, Self is a great Fop, and a great Slattern: 
Jan has given her very good Cloaths, ſine Orna- 
ments, plain and neat; but SH either leaves them, 
like a Slut, in every Corner of the Houſe; or, when 
the puts them on, the does bedizen them with Lace 
and Embroidery, Fringes and Ruffles, Patches and 
. that you can hardly ſee, enough of the Gar- 
ment, to diſtinguiſh the excellent Stuff Which it is 
made of: Scul has. given her a fine.Gown,: called Gaogd. 
Samar, whole Outſide was a celeſtial Blue, called 
r ; Aekneſs,, 
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 Adrebneſe, lined with a white cPerſian,.called Humility ; 
wWhuhat does-Self, but throws off the Outſide, ſaying it 
was fooliſh Stuff, and tramples the Lining under Foot, 
fo that one could ſcarce know it ? Sou had given her 
a Stomacher, called Sinucerity, and charged her to wear 
it only on Sundays and Hoy Days, and never to put it 
on without Serpentine Lace, called Diſcretian, with a 
Charge to let other Peaple diſcover it, and not do as 
Court Ladies commonly do by their Cloaths, that is, 
ſhew them to all their r wee eee ſoon as they 
get them; but the giddy Thing wears it every Day, 
loſes her Lace, — hi reve Cries Rader: 
ment, Whoiſee my fine Stomacher ? ſo that it muittbe_ 
a diſcerning Eye that knows it to be genuine: Soul 
gives her a fine Snuff- Box, in the Shape of a Heart, 
full of plain Spaniſb Snuff; Self throws it out, and. 
fills it with Gunpowder and Hellebore: Soul gives 
her a Cenſer full of Bam, called Gratitnue, chargin | 
ber to turn the Pipe of it upwards, and ſet it on Fire 
twice a Day, to make che Smoke of it riſe up to Hea- 'F 
ven; affuring her, that ſhe would then find ſuch a 
Fragrancy ſpread around, that would cure all Diſtem- 
gon Mind, and eaſe all bodily: Pain; but poor Self 
ſaid, there was too much Trouble in the nage 
ment of it; that ſhe had forgot her Inſtructians, and 
the Book was too big that gave an Account of it; that. g 
there was indeed a Place where People met to uſe 
their Cenſers, but ſhe had more Inclination to ſeep, 
than manage her Cenſer, when ſhe came there; ad. 
therefore thought it better to: ſtay at Home: Sinee 
chat, Set / has neter been. rightly ea. 
Sou's Pitture in Miniature. OT 
© $oU Lis. honeſt, genereus, grateful, unwilling to 
do, but unwilling to bear Wrong; ſincere and open, 
but wants: Help todiftinguiſhiand correct the Faults of 
Selſ, and has not enough been uſed to reaſon and re- 
flect, which makes us ſometimes miſtake 8 1 
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Wrong; but let him put on Paſſions and Conſidera- 
tion, and once rouſe his good Qualities, and Self will 
be reformed and re- united; the Angels will reſume 
their Charge; Hell will be baffled, Heaven will re- 
joice, and Earth will honour and admire, © If Soul 
will learn to forgive, he will learn to be eaſy; and ſuch 
is the Pleaſure of Victory over $zHf, in that Caſe, that 
it is worth all the Pains, and none know, but thoſe 
who have felt it: It is of the Nature of Generoſity, 
but far ſuperior; without F orgiveneſs here, there is 
no Forgiveneſs in Heaven; with it there is endleſs 
Joy, and Humility: is the 3 to Exaltation here 
| | , conſider how many 
you may ſee excel you in Goodneſs, on whom Heaven 
145 not beſtowed the tenth Part of what you enjoy, 


to make dee happy; nor can you murmur, When 


you conſider how many, far more deferving than your- 
ſelf, in every Reſpect, are _— more miſerable 
than ever you was in your Life. I don't doubt but 
the good Senſe you are Miſtreſs of, will make you 
know, when you read, and conſider what I have ſaid; 
- and 1 hope Wen will believe I wiſh you as well, and 
r ch your Friend, as any one living. L am, 
—_— Fc 


- LzTTERS, giving an Account of ſome extraordinary NEws, 


+ 7 er ADVENTURE. . 
Tune Way of writing theſe Letters is beſt learned 


dy reading them in good Authors, where one ſeldom 
fails to meet with all the Beauties of Narration. We 


have made Choice of an Example from Sr. Evremont, 


Which, it is preſumed, will prove ſufficiently enter- 


taining 


„„ Foe Monfieur — | — — at Paris. N 

J ð ͥZ 8 C 
A Man of your Faſte will, perhaps, find the Ac- 
- count, I here ſend you, equally curious and intereſt- 
ing. 


7 


© Your Ambaſſador, Monſieur de Comminges, was 
1957 | not 
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not long ſettled at London, when a Phyſician, who 
was {aid to be an Iriſhman, drew upon him all of aſud- 
den the Attention of the Public. He paſſed for a 
great Philoſopher, and a great Worker of Prodigies, 
| according to the Opinion of the Credulous, and his 
own Perſuaſion ; and the Manner of his curing the 
Sick made him uſpected 1 in ſeveral Places as a Magt- 
cian. 

Some Perſons of Quality Having at Monſicur 
de Comminges to invite him to his Houſe, that they 
might fee ſome of his Prodigies, he was willing to 
grant them that Satisfaction; and, indeed, as muc 
with the View of pratifying his own Curioſity, as 
th rough Complaiſance for them. _ 


This Piece of News had ſcarce got Wind, when the 
N ſaw his Houſe filled with ſick Folks, Who 


came from all Parts in full Confidence of being 
cured, x 
The Iriſhman, for ſome Time impatiently expected 
both by the Sick and Curious, at laſt arrived, His 
Countenance was grave, but fimple ; ; ſo that nothing 
of the Cheat appeared in him. Monſieur de Commin- 
ges thought to examine him ſtrictly, but could not do 
it; for the Croud became fo reat, and the Infirm 
preſſed ſo hard to be cured firſt, that with Threats and 
even Force they are fee be brought under any 
Regulation. 

The Iriſp Doctor attributed all Diſtempers to Spi- 
| rits, and all Diſorders and Indiſpoſitions were, in his 
Opinion, Poſſeſſions. The firſt preſented to him 
* a Man afflicted with the Gout Dd certain Rheu- 
matiſms, it was impoſſible for him to get cured of; 
which our Wonder-worker obſerving, “ I have ſeen, 
„ ſaid he, long ago, this Sort of Spirits in Feland. 
They are aquatic Spirits, that bring Cold and Chilli- 
„ neſs, and excite Inundations of Humoürs i in theſe 


4 poor Bodles. Thou wicked Spirit! Thou that haſt 


. * the Abode of Waters to eren wretched 
Body, 
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« Body, I command thee. to deſert thy new Habita- 
tion, and return to thy old one.“ This faid, 
the Patient retired, and another came in his Place, 
who faid he was tormented by melancholic Vapours. 
He was, indeed, one of thoſe called Hypochondriac, 
and ſick b Imagination, though they are ſo but too 
much in Reality, Aerial Spirit! ſaid the Doctor, 
«© begone ; return into the Air, to exerciſe your 
; £6 Im for Storms, and raiſe no more Winds 1 in this 
oor and diſtreſſed Body.” 
This Patient made Room for ardither; diſturbed, as 


2 the Doctor ſaid, by nothing more than a common 
Imp, who would not have Power vote Fer to reſiſt 


one; Moment his Word of Command e fancied 
he knew him very well by certain Marks that did not 
appear to us; and, ſmiling at the Aſſembly, “ This 


Kind of Spirit, ſaid he, is little troubleſome, and is 


«© almoſt always very diverting.” 
To hear him, he was ignorant of nothing belong — 
ing to Spirits, He knew their Number, their Order, 


their Names, their Employments, and all the Func- 
tions they were deſtined to; and he withal boaſted, 


that be was much more intelligent in the Intrigues of 


Demons than the Affairs of Men. You cannot elieve 


how great his Reputation was in a very little Time. 


All Sects and Parties flocked from all Parts to have his 


Advice; and you would have ſaid that the Power of 
Heaven was conſigned over to him, when an unex- 
pected Accident made him forfeit the 1 5 8 9 8 1 

the Public entertained. of 2 


—— Tate Pris, was not wh fome Opinion 


of his Birth and Subſtance. I think the Lady is ſtill 


| 1 to my Mind. eee. 
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eld, and ſeemed well made; but it might be ſeen by 
her Face, that ſhe had formerly a much more agree- 
able Delicacy in her Features. I named the Huſband 
' firſt, by Reaſon of the Dignity of his Rank; the 


Wife, however, would fain ſpeak firſt ; either that 


ſhe believed ſhe was more tormented by her Spirit, or 
was only incited by the natural Deſire of her Sex for 
EI I have a Huſband, ſaid ſhe, the honeſteſt Man 


40 living, whom I vex and teize a thoufand different 


„Ways, and he in his Turn is not leſs troubleſome 
to me. My Intention would be to dive upon good 
„Terms with him, and I would do lo always, were 
it not for a ſtrange Sort of Spirit, which, by ſeiz ing 
me at a certain Moment, makes me fo haughty and 
e inſupportable, that it is not poſſible to bear me. 
My Agitations over, I return to my natural good 


(6 Temper, and I then forget no Care or Point of 


„ Complaiſance, in order to pleaſe my Huſband: 


. : 
« © 


# © Huſband, ſo patient amidſt my Tranſports, grows 
_ «© quite”. outrageous in my State of cool Reaſon. 


„Alas I ſufter not leſs from him, than he does from 


f KO me.“ Here the Wiſe held her Tongue, in all Ap- 


pearance very ſincere z and the Huſband, who was not 


- leſs ſo, began his Diſcourſe in the Manner follow- 
ing: | 


Whatever Cauſe I may have to complain of this 
„ Devil of a Wife of mine, I muſt do her at leaſt 


“ this Juſtice, that I have not taught her to lye; and 
„I muſt confeſs, that ſhe has ſaid nothing but what 


is very true. All the Time ſhe is flying out into 
her Airs, I am as patient as Jab; but, ſo ſoon as 


s her Spirit leaves her at Reſt, mine begins to diſturb 
me; and, with new Courage and new Strength, 
whereby I find myſelf animated, I make her ſenſi- 


e ble, in as great a Degree as J poflibly can, of the 


But the Miſchief is, bis Demon comes to take.Poſ- 
& ſeſſion of him, when mine has left me; and the 
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« Dependence of a Wife, and the Superiority of a 
* Huſband, Thus our Life is ſpent in doing or en- 
« during Evil; which makes our Condition the 
«© worit that can be imagined. Theſe are our Tor- 
ments, Sir; and, if it be practicable to find any 
Remedy for them, I beſeech you would uſe your 
beſt Endeavours for delivering us. The Cure of 
<< fo extraordinary a Diſeaſe, as ours, will add ſurpri- 
<< {ingly to the great Reputation you have already 


% acquired.” Ig 

© 'Thefe are neither Imps nor Hobgoblins, ſaid 

( the riß Decor: They are Spirits of the firſt Or- 

| der, and of the Legion of Lucifer : Proud Demons, 

| | «c great Enemies of Obedience, and very hard to be 

| «driven out. You will not take it ill, Gentlemen, 

| «added he, turning to the Aſſembly, if I ſhould look 

. a little into my Books; for I want Words, which 

| © "muſt be ſomething more than common.“ Hereupon 

be withdrew into a Cloſet, to turn over his Books and 

8 and, after rejecting a hundred Forms, as in- 

| effectual againſt ſuch potent Enemies, he hit at laſt up- 

I: on one capable in his Opinion of confounding and ex- 

Fl: | pelling all the Devils im Hell 77 707 "_y 

1 Tue firſt Effect of his Incantation was: on himſelf ; 

| for his Eyes began to roll in his Head with ſo many 

Li! Grimaces and Contorſions, that he might well ap- 

11 _ © pear to be the Patient to thoſe that came to ſeek after 

his Advice. After turning about his wandering Eyes on 
# all Sides, he at laſt fixed them on the good Couple, 

1 and ftriking them both with a Wand, which you muſt 

ni think was not without its Share of Virtue : Get 

you gone, Devils! ſaid he; go, Spirits of Diſſen- 

„ fion; exerciſe Diſcord in Hell; and, cer De- 

| s parture, let that happy Union be eſtabliſhed, which 

you have wickedly broken.“ Then drawing near 

- ſoftly to the Ear of the pretended Poſſeſſed, and raifing 

his Voice a little, I hear you grumble, Devils I ar 

„ the Obedience you are forced to render me TO 


—— 
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e if you were to burſt, out you muſt go: Go, I fay, 
* go. And you, my Friends, go now and taſte, a- 
„ midſt Joy and Pleaſure, the Peace you have been 
« long deprived of. All's over, Gentlemen; I pro- 
ce teft to you, the Reſiſtance of theſe obſtinate Devils 
c has made me ſweat from Head to Foot. Let me 
« ſee, I have had to do, in my Life-time, with ſeven 
« thouſand Spirits, and all of them together have not 
% given me ſo much Trouble as theſe damned Hell- 
© hounds of Diſcord.” 2 . 
As aſter this the Doctor withdrew, the Houſe was 
ſoon cleared of the Throng of People, and our good 
Folks returned to their Lodging with a more wonder- 
ful Satisfaction than the Wonder that had been ope- 
rated in their Favour. i | 5 
When 2 were at Home, every Thing ſeemed to 
them agreeable, by a Change of Spirit, that diffuſed 
a new Diſpoſition throughout their Senſes. Eve 
Thing ſeemed to aſſume for them a ſmiling Air. They 
beheld each other pleaſing and pleaſed, charming and 
charmed ; and ſoft and tender Words were not want- 
ing to grace the Language of Love. But, vain Plea- 
ſures | how little ought your Duration be confided in 
and how ilk timed is the Joy of Perſons born to be un- 
fortunate, when a ſmall Portion of Happineſs falls ta 
their Lot! N 7 8 
Such was their Situation, when a Lady of their 
Acquaintance came to compliment them on their Cure. 
They anſwered this Civility with all the Diſcretion 
in the World ; and, all the other uſual Compliments 
on. theſe Occaſions being paid and returned, the 
Huſband began a very rational Converfation on their 
preſent happy State, which had ſucceeded : one ſo 
wretched. 1 he Wife, either with the View of in- 
creaſing Admiration for wonderful Things, or for the 
ſake of indulging a malign Humour, enlarged on the 
arch Tricks her Devil had inſpired her with, in or- 
der to torment her Huſband. Whereupon the Huſ- 


« 
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band, jealous of the Honour of his own Devil, or of © 
his own Authority, let her underſtand, that it was 
ſpeaking too much of Things paſt, of which the Re- 
membrance was painful to him. He added, that, in 
the peaceful State they were reſtored to, ſhe ſhould. 
think-of nothing but the Obedience a Wife owed. to. 
her Huſband ; as he on his Side would think of nog 
thing but the lawful Uſe of his Right, to make their 


Condition as happy for the future, as it had been here- 


tofore unfortunate, . wg | 
The Wife, offended by the Word Obedience, and 


ſtill more by the Order of holding her Tongue, for- 


got no Argument that might inforce the Equality of 

age, ſaying, *© That the Devils were not ſo far 
% Equality was violated.” | body: oY; 
The female Acquaintance I fpoke of, as diſcreet 


off, but that they might be called back, in Caſe this 


and judicious as any of her Sex, was very earneſt in 


reprefenting to her the Duty of Wives, without for- 
. the complaiſant and reſpectful Behaviour Huſ- 
s were obliged to. But her wiſe Remonſtrances, 


inſtead of ſoftening her, ſerved only to irritate her the 


more, ſo that at tft ſhe became more inſupportable 
than ever. © You are in the right on't, Wife, re- 
« plied the Huſband, the Devils were not fo far off 


put they might be called back, or rather you have 


been ſo indeared to your Devil, that he was glad 
C to ſtay with. you, notwithſtanding the Command 
t impoſed upon him to the contrary. I am too weak 
c to deal alone with you and him; ſo that, Madam, 
e not able to withſtand ſuch dangerous Forces, I find 
« it is beſt for me to withdraw.” And fo will I too, 
* ſaid ſhe, with the Spirit that has not a Mind to 
« leave me. And indeed he muſt be very bad, if he 
« 1s not more tractable than ſo-peeviſh and troubleſome 
« a Huſband.” Then turning to her Friend, © Be- 
% fore I go, ſaid ſhe to her, I muſt tell you, Madam, 
0 very freely, that I expected quite end 3 
> i a . | cc rom 
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from your Friendſhip, and the Intereſt you ſhould 
„% have taken in that of a Wife againſt the Violence 
« of a Huſband. It is very ſtrange to ſee me inſulted 
by one that ought to take my Part, Farewell, Ma- 
dam, farewell! Your Viſits, you may think, do. 
<« me great Honour; but I can eafily diſpenſe with Tuch' 

<6 filly ones as this.. « n 
What could equal the Aſtoniſnment of the good- 
natured and wiſe Lady, now _ taught, by her own 
Experience, that even Wiſdom has its Exceſſes; and 
that an indiſcreet Uſe is commonly made of Reaſon, 
in Regard to thoſe whoſe Conduct ſhews them deſti- 


tut rg ens TOES | 8 4 
Fou may judge that ſhe'did not remain long alone 
in a Place where nothing was heard talked of but De- 
vils, and nothing but devilifh Pranks tranſacted. 
Ihe Hufband ſpent the reſt of the Day and the whole” 
Night in his Chamber, aſhamed of his paſt Joy, full. 
of Vexation on Account of his prefent Cauſe of Diſ- 
pleaſure, and perplexed with anxious Thoughts in Re- 
gard to future Diſturbances. —, _ | | 


As the Ferment the Wife had been in was much” 
greater, it was of ſhorter Continuance; fo that, re- 
turned to her good Senfe, fle made melancholy Re- 
flexions on the Loſs of the Sweets ſhe faw' herſelf de- 
III... 8 85 55 
A Sort of Spirit that will admit of being compoſed 
lets few Moments paſs away without Expoſtulating 
with that of Diſcord, for tending to the Ruin of its. 
Intereſt and Pleaſure, - This Spirit, that reigns {till 

more amongſt Women, and particularly during the 
0 Nights they paſs without N had the Aſcendant 
a c0yver all other Conſiderations; ſo that the good Wife, 
returned to pure Nature, went to ſee her Huſband'ſo 
ſoon as it was Day, to throw the Blame of all paſt Diſ- 
orders on an unnatural and inhuman foreign Power. 
J am ſenſible, faid ſhe, in my preſent lucid Inter- 
val, that our Spirits have not ſurrendered” at the 
n | 8 „ DoQor's 
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„Doctor's Command; and, if you believe me, my 
c dear unfortunate Huſband.! we ought to return, to 
beg his conjuring the Spirits out of us in a more 
9 effectual Manner. * 
The poor Huſband, dejected with Grief, though 
he could not reſiſt an Injury, was glad to hear theſe, 
ſoothing Words. Now, tender, and compaſſionate, 


and ſenſible of this Return of Love, Let us lament, 


« dear Heart ! ſaid he, let us lament our common 
„ Misfortunes : Come, III go with you, Whenever 
you will, to ſeek again for a Remedy, which per- 
e haps will be attended with much better Effect... 
The Wife was agreeably ſurpriſed at this Diſcourſe; 
Devil, whoſe Inſults ſhe ex- 
pected, ſhe had the good Luck to find a Man in a re- 
lenting Mood, who conſoled her for the Evil ſhe did, 
and which he himſelf was obliged to bear wit. 
They ſpent an Hour or two in forming Sentiments 
fit for inſpiring mutual Confidence ; and, having pla- 
ced together their whole Hopes in the Phyſician's Vir- 
tue, they returned to the Ambaſſador's Houſe, They 
were ſcarce entered, when the Iriſb Doctor perceiving 
them, and calling out loud enough to them to be heard 
by every one preſent, Come, ſaid he, declare the 
*. Wonders that have been wrought in you, and bear 
« Teſtimony of the all- powerful Virtue that has reſ- 
*« cued you from the miſerable Slavery in which you 
% proaned.” „55 5 
'F The Wife, without conſulting her Huſband, an- 
ſwered immediately, and without Heſitation, That, 
as for the Teſtimony he required, they were N 
to bear it rather in Regard to the Obſtinacy of the De- 


vils than his Virtue : For really, venerable Father! 


added ſhe, fince your fine Operation they have tor- 
„ mented us, as it were through Spite, more violently 
e thanever.” Lou are Unbelievers, cried the Doctor 
in agreat Paſſion, or atleaſt ungrateful, for maliciouſſy 
* concealing the Good done you. Come hither, draw 
n PILL BY n 


SP)) 
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& near, and I will convince you of Incredulity or 
6 Malice? 5 I WE 2 | bay} 4 we SR af 57 =] * 
When they were cloſe up to him, he examined ex- 
actly all the Features of their Faces: He obſerved par- 
5 65 their Looks, and, as if he had diſcovered in 
the Sight of their Eyes ſome Impreſſion of the Spirits, 
«You are in the Right of it, ſaid he, (in ſome Con- 
«: fuhon, and aſking their Pardon) they are not yet 
<« diſlodged. - They were too deeply rooted in ybur 


Bodies; and indeed they will ftand their Ground, 


<< unleſs I drag them forth by the Virtue of the Words 
Jam going to utter. — Quit, wicked Race?! an 
<< Abode of Reſt too ſweet and charming for you; quit 
it, I ſay, and go and roar'for ever in the Manſions: 
of Horror, Rage, and Deſpair . There's an End 
of it; Friends, you are ſurely delivered; but do 
% not come again, I pray you. I owe my Time to 


(e it.“ 


lere it was our Patients believed they a anal End 


of all their Misfortunes: That Day ſeemed to them as 
the firſt of their Marriage; and the Night was expect. 
ed with the ſame Impatience as fn that of their 
Wedding. The ſfo-much-wiſhed-for Night came at 
laſt: But alas it did not anſwer their Wiſhes, Tos 
much Love makes the Shame of Lovers; the Exceſs 
of Deſire cut ſhort the Enjoyment of real Pleaſure. 
Happily for the Huſband, the Wife accuſed the inno- 
cent Devils; and the Confuſion was laid to the Charge 
of the Iriſb Doctor, who did not know how to defeat 
It is long, ſaid ſhe ity, and as if ſhe had been 


_ < inſpired, that the Ariſbman's Simplicity has amuſed 


<< ours, and I am well ſatisfied that it is to no Manner 
of Purpoſe for us to expect our Cure from him; but 


E ĩt is not ſufficient to be undeceived ourſelves, Juſtice 


© obliges us to undeceive others, and to let the Pub- 
lic know the Vanity of thoſe Quack. 
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„My Dear, replied the Huſband, there is nothing 


« 0 true but that this Night's Misfortune is the pure 


© Work of our Devils. The Iriſhman thought to get 


the better of them, hut they have got the better of 
<5 him and us too. You know me, and I know my- 


<< ſelf; what you know could not naturally. be, and 


. &this-is the Effect of, his Incantations. But, m wy 
t 


Dear, when you upbraid this fine Phyſician wi 


31 s Folly, take Care not to mention any Particular 


this ind; and let nothing ſlip from you, I pray, 


| oy thaf may bring Shame upon us. All Famil ct 


<:crets ſhould. be buried in Silence; 5 and. this. 


Ak be; leſs revealed. than any other“. 


The Wife was e — fly out to ſee Verſa, auf- 
erection; but, not to ſpoil Mat- 


and hold her Tongue ſo ſeaſonably, that none 


ſpeak 
but the Tri/bman Ul have Cauſe to complain a her 


3 18 Nag | 
nt is uſually. — after, to hide one's 
CR I the: Dag appeared here to diſſipate it; and 


. theſe poor Peo 148 who were not yet w recovered 


from their Sufferings, turned with: the 6 
vives all, to the Hopes of better Succeſs for the future. 


They got out of Bed with mere Tranquillity than they 


Raid in it, and after a little Breakfaſt and Converſation, 
to fortify their Bodies and reconcile their Minds, the 

walked in Peace and good Union towards the 'Haule 
where they had been Retr with Confidence, and from 


| whence:they twice returned without receiving any Be- 


nefit. They learned from the Ambaſlador's Servants 
that the e was gone, by Deſire, to St. James 's, 


there to gratify the Court's Conn: with a few. Foo 


Miracles. 

Here the Blind thought the fave ach Light bey did 
not ſee; here the Deaf fancied they heard, and did not 
hear; here the Lame believed they walked. rai ht; and 
we Bed-ridden found in Imagination the firit.Uſe 1 
FR & 5 * 
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their Limbs: A ſtrong Idea of Health made the Sicke 


forget their Ailmerits; and Imagination, Which was 
not leſs hot in the Curious than the Sick, held before 
the former, through the Eagerneſs of ſeeing, a falſe 


View, as it did beforè the latter a falſe Cure, through 


the Defire of being cured, 


Such was the Irifhman's Power over Minds; ſuch 


was the Force of Minds over the Senſes ! Nothing 


vas ſpoken of but Prodigies; and theſe Prodigies were 


3 on ſuch good Authority, that the aſtoniſhed 


Multitude received them with Submiſſion, whilſt ſome 720 


Perſi ns who knew better dared not reject them. 5 
Timid and ſubmiſſive Knowledge reſpe&ed” impe- 
rious and authoriſed Error: The Soul was Weak where 


the Underſtanding was ſound; and thoſe who ſaw 


clearly into theſe imaginary Cures dared not declare 


their real:Sentiments amid{t a prepoſſeſſed and inchant- | 
Kh un x rag, DN 


* credulons People, by the Oſtentation of a Power you 


* 


4 never had? You commanded our Devils to leave us 


« mockitg-our filly Credulity and your, foolih r 


r n 5 . 
by The Huſband continued the ſame reproachful Lan- 
guage with the fame Contempt; and went ſo far as to 
refaſe him the Name of Impoſtor; becauſe one muſt 
have ſome Wit and Cunning, ſaid he, for being ſo, 
and this Wretch has none. 2 $5, 6h 
The Doctor loſt his Speech in loſing the Authori 
that made him venerable 


Minds, yaniſhed into nothing ſo ſoon as there Were 
R 3 People 


— —— — — > — 


| 3 and this grand Power; raiſed C 
on the - Ground-work of a ſuperſtitious Servility of 


— — 
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— Et Ine 
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People bold en igh not to acknowledge it. Surpriſed 
me confounded, he retired, and ſtole out by the back 
His Confuſion extremely mortified the Aſſembly, 
there being nothing that the human Mind receives with 
ſo much Pleaſure as the Opinion of marvellous Things, 


nor that it relinquiſhes with more Difficulty and Re- 


gret. This is the Foible of the ſuperſtitious and un- 
thinking World; and I, know: of no People that give 
into it more than the Enghſh. Beſides their extreme 
Curioſity, they are toſſed about, as St. Paul ſays, by 
every Wind of Doctrine. Whoſo will may preach up 


. 


any Doctrine to them, and he is ſure to find Proſelytes; 


ve e er 
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ee nocent Devils of your Miſhap, and going in Queſt 
of ſupernatural Principles, in a Thing ſo natural as 
“ you muſt think your Caſe to be.“ 

To theſe Reflections I myſelf added, wiiew this hed 
| Couple, now quite happy and joyous, were taking 
their Leave, with Thanks for the good Advice given 
them, „That, of all the Remedies that could be ap- 
< plied to unhappy Marriages, there was not one ſu- 
< ret, nor more wiſely practiſed, than that of not be- 
<« heving ourſelves more unfortunate than others, and 
£ of remaining in that Error; for that Man muſt cer- 
4 tainly be un PPY in chĩs World who lives without 


© bein deceived: Our greateſt Enemy makes himſelf 
cc * a when he 1 us, and our beſt Friend 
*feld deceives us Without ging Offence,” 
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N 
Containing Thou 2 4 Diverſity of 
r 


Subjects; Meffa Cards or Billets; 


and Letters ae to moſt OcFaNOns in 
n 


WAA AY AO AS A ISAS AO A 
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Thoughts pon a Variety of Subject, 1 
as a Repoſitory or Common- DE 10 Furniſh e out 
Matter for Mig. n 


28 Þ happens with the Original of Na- 
tions, as with the Genealogies of pri- 
vate Perſons, they cannot endure. low: - 
and obſcure Beginnings and, as theſe 
are purely imagin ſo the former 
8 ==” ſhew themſelves in ables. Men are 
Aer: defeQtive in many Things, and naturally 
vain ; ; among whom the Founders of States, Legiſſa- 

tors, 


M rn 9 — 


—— 
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tors, and eee not ſatisfied with their Holla 
Condition, whoſe Defe&s and Infirmities they. were 
but too well acquainted with, frequently aſcribed 
the Cauſes of their Merits to ſomething ſupernatural. 

Though new Inftitations ſhould bring all the Ad- 
vantages we expected from them, yet it frequently 
happens, from the Diverſity - by cart that ſe- 
veral Things are fortunately h begun, that war 
nor be broup t to a happy ( Dotiel n 

Every Thing that appears extraordinary, paſſes * 
| great; 11 8 be Fluccefsfül; as every Thing which is 
HY appears fooliſh, when: it meets a contrary 
Even | 
Feu People could enjoy themſelves, if they were 

hurried along in a Carriage; and knew that there was 
no Driver to direct it; yet many People ſeem content 
in the World; ial x rear Pies it is un- 
der the Guidance of Providence and ſome People 
ſeem pleaſed with the owe of there e no ſuch 


Thing. 
Learning, Uke Money, is: not An Endz did 1 
Vitans; and it is as ridiculous to poſſeſs one as the 


other, without uſing it for the Good of Mankind. 


No Man has a Right to be idle; who has not Been | 
* Eet him that thinks he kas a Right to live as 
ecluſe, aſk” himfelf, how he would be fed and 


clothed, if the fame ſuppoſed Bags Was claimed wy 
If al that is ; calted Learning was bende to the; 


: Teſt, and nothing retained but Truth, the gol Lig. 


burg might ſoon be read. 
e that lives in a College, after his Mind is 5 


ciently ſtocked: with Learning, is like a Man, who, ha- 
| ho, built, . and victualled A Sun ould lock 
r up in a | 
He who, aims at Re es [Knowledge ge, may know 


8 ot; #4) 
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Jo ſpeak well is a good Thing, to think well is 
better, but to feel well is. infinitely preferable to both. 
8 _ Refined and elegant Senſibility is a ſhorter Way to 
114 Werne wt 37 TR note Ee 
| Thoſe who find Occaſion to complain of the Age 
i they live in, afford a thouſand Encomiums to Antiquity, 
TH from which they can ſuffer nothing; and thoſe who 
1 are fo moroſe as to cenſure and blame every Thing in 
View, make that, by the Strength of their Imagina- 
tion, eſtimable, which really is not ſo. More polite 
1 Perſons, indeed, who want not Diſcernment, know- 
1 ing that all Ages have their Imperfections and Vir- 
Fi tues, form a true Judgment in themſelves of the Time 
Tl of their Anceſtors, as well as their wn; but they 
1 are obliged to admire with the People, and to ex- 
1 claim, ſometimes with Reaſon; enough, and ſome- 
1 times without it; Our Anceſtors Our Anceſtors! 
1 when they obſerve others to concur in ſo general an 
Admiratioũo n.. m 
It is a trite Obſervation, that Men ſuffer more pa- 
tiently an Imputation upon their Morals, than their. 
Underſtanding; and it has always been thought! 
(| Krange, becauſe in one a Man is culpable, in the other: 
10 innocent: dat the Reaſon is, that à Fault in Morals 
5 Lo. ; E n = e 
. 2 Man has the Power af correcting when he will, but 
Ul a Defeftof Underſtanding be nut ſuffer for ever. 
Wl In a miſerable Condition, '*where all "Things are 
11 deſpaired of, a Man is more eaſily perſuaded to confide 
© if another; than in Mienfelfff . 
Ul There is one fure Way of pleaſing in Company, 
| which is in every one's Power to practiſe, by ſhewing 
Wh MEETS ns rn POS. 2. 


wo 
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a Diſpoſition to be pleaſ et. 
It is with the Science of War, as with Arts and Po- 
all liteneſs; it paſſes from one Nation to another, and 
1 reigns at different Times, and in different Places. 
10 | Perhaps we cannot help ideſpiſing thoſe who have 
very mean Intellects; but it is our indiſpenſable Duty 
not to ſhew that we deſpiſe them ; to take Ocxaſion. 
| 9 8 . 
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of ſuperior Parts, to ive another Pain, is as eruel, 
and as baſe, as'for'a'Giant to take Advantage of: the” 
diminutive Stature of a Dwarf to beat him. 

Some Perſons i are diſordered a'Multitude . 
Variety of Supetfluities, who in Repeſe would taſte 
Things convenient; and even Neceſſaries with De- 
light z and ſome others, who-have but a falſe Know- 
ledge of Phi admire the Appearance of Modera- 
tion, when, if they had an exact Judgment, they 
would ſoon diſcover it to proceed from the ſmall Ex- 
tent of a confined Spirit, or the Indolenee of ſome 
unactive Soul. In the Opinion of theſe Perſons, to 
be content with a little reſeinds rather from our 
Pain than our Pleaſure. Beſides, when it is not de- 
ſpicable to be poor, we want fewer Things to live in 
Poverty with ne a than to n „ 
with Riches 121 8 i 

It ofte alten happens, chat — are mot defirous of 
gou erning others, pee 2 abloto gene 

elVes. I iin BN FED e 

Men eſtabliſhed Society out of a Motive of mnt 
Intereſtiimagining'to live mote pleaſant and ſecure in 
Company, than where = were e ny thee: 
Guard'in Solitudes. * 16433014 FF. 

A ſin gde Life i bur juſt half'a Life. he: 

* dot who live magnificently; for the. nach: Dies 
axe the real Poor; they contend for Wealth on al 
Sides with Inquietude and Diſorder, to maintain the 
Pleaſures of others; and, vrhilſt they expoſe their: - 
Abundance, which Strangers have more Advant 
of than themſelves, they are uneaſy at Home by the 
Fnportunity of tyrannical Creditors, and by the mi- 
ſerable State af cir Rs which they tend ta 
Ruin. its obs. tt Gio I 2 5 CIAL Ta | nally 1 

The Art of Courtſhip Fj nds upon ſuch. a Variety 
of Circumſtandes, that it cannot be reduced to a - 
regular Sytem; in other Wann it i lknpoifble.to 
_ 9 3 3 3 
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As the Belief of a God is the Foundatian of all 
Religion, there can be no Religion without Faith; 
but, as true Religion includes Virtue, Religien eannat 
be perſect —— Works. I bers is the fame Dif- 

ference between Faith and Works, eK 
tween believing a Man is poor, and 


yon will hot relieve him, if you de not beliove he is 
poor; but if you believe him poor, and du not re- 
lieve him, vou may as well —— nothing at all a- 


bout him. The Cauſe of Religion has been more in- 


Jared by thoſe who have talked: and written againſt it, 


merely to gratiſy a Spirit of Pride, and à Singularity 


-of Opin, than by thofe who have oppoſed it from 


Principle: For the of What a Man ſays is in 
Proportion to his Parts, not his Motives ; and, there 
have been ve den Iden of Parts, who- have been in- 
cere in their Oppoſition to Chri ifttanity. »[f fl; 
It happens ſometimes in imminent Danger that- 
Penkate: of no remarkable Prudehce are Obſerued to 
take good Reſolutions; it happens, that the moſt in- 
1 Perſons contribute largely to the public Good - 
taking other Meaſures, theyare droge 
hs wr with the Public. 33 — 7 a ü „ 
He, who, by the Fineneſs of hi6: Conduct. 7 
make others guilty! of Miſtakes, becomes himſelf 
frequently a ſignal Inſtance of the Weakneſs of hu- 


man Nature, and cannot preſerve himſelf from falling. 


He has ſheum himſelf, perhaps, invincible in the 
greateſf Difficulties, i but not able to reſiſt the SwWeet- 
22 of his good Fortune; he ſuffers himſelf to yield to 
See ee little Action would have. fred him in a 
b J for all his Life. If you enquirg the- 

it it is, that every. Thing hath Bound 


in in Man. Patience, Courage, e are worn 


50} tert aht de ode R {18 


out at at laſt. 5 
He thae affefstodiſtiaguiſh himſelf by ede 
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2 of; 2 little Mind, thn has n. Mien 


the 'T Fran ieſel6. - 

He that will — a me * a mere * 
of Opinion, has no Reaſon to blame me, if I quarrel 
2 (iy L the Colour of dues » 4 Felt ms 

amn to Harry Buch, a W 
ſach d—n'd Abſurdities as you do, ſuch E ools. 
are not fit for human Society.” |<< Sirrah, ſa Hy Ov 
| how: dare you come into a Gentleman's 
with ſuch: a goggling Pair of grey Eyes as you — 
gat ? Get you out of the Room this Minute, or TIL 
knock — your Head. 

There is a critical Minute in the Dedins of States, 
where their Ruin would be inevitable, if a Man knew 
hour eaſy it was to deſtroy them; but for Want of a. 
Sight quick enough, or a — Courage, we are 
content with a little, when, we might do more; mak 

ing either Meanneſs of Spirit, or Want of Greatneſs 
in the Soul, to paſs for Prudence. In theſe: Con 
tures, a Man is not the Inſtrument. of his own 
ſervation ;. it is his old Reputation purely that main- 
tains bim in the Imagination of his Enemies, when 
his real Forces have abandoned him. 5 
A Man that knows how to mingle . e 3 
| Buſineſs, is never intirely poſſeſſed by Pleaſure. | He 
ſets it aſide, and reſumes it at ee and, in the 
Uſe. he makes of it, rather finds a Relaxation of 
Mind, than a dangerous Charm that might corrupt 
him. It is not ſo with auſtere Perſons, whenever, by 
an Alteration of Temper, they come to taſte of Plea- 
ſure. They are immediatel inchanted with its 
Sweets, ; they are full of Averſion againſt the Severi - 
ties of their paſt Life; and Nature, being harraſſed 
out in them by Inconveniencies and (xg abandons. 


herſelf 
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herſelf to the firſt Delights ſhe finds. Then what 
appeared virtuous, preſents itſelf with a groſs and mo- 
roſe Air; and the Soul, fancying to be undeceived of 
an old Error, pleaſes herſelf with her new een, 
for Things agreeable. t e ee 

Proſperous Events ſtrike the Eyes Non ey 
of all the World: Judgment is hardly admired by 

„being known dul d by Reflections, which few 
People are able to make. For, let a Man ſhew alk 
the good Conduct that is poſſible, if the Event does 
not anſwer, ill Fortune paſſes for a Fault; and ĩs Juſti-- 
| fied but by a very few Perſons; oO * 

To know barely how to daughter Men, to be bete 
ter ſkilled than others in rooting out Society, and 
deſtreyi . Nature, is to excel in a very fatal Sci- 
ence. he Application of this Science ought to be 

|,” or at leaſt honourable; it ſhould turn, if poſſi- 
ze, to the Good of thofe whom it has ſubdued; but 
always to the Intereſt of one's Country, or the Ne- 
ceſſity of a private Advantage. When it is goveriied 
by a capricious Humour, and ſerves the Purpoſes of 
Ixregularity and Fury; when its End is to oppreſs thie 
World; then that Glory which is aſeribeg to it, ſhould 
be taken away, and it ought to * as Iiynominious as 
it is unjuſt. | on, BEE 

When Men epic Weir pebate Abart public 
Intereſt, the Bonds of Society, which were once 
thought agreeable, ſeem at length to be troubleſome 
Chains, and every one, growing uneaſy under the Laus, 
endeavours to reſume his primitive Right of diſpoſing 
of himſelf, and in this Choice to: rie che Motions 
of his own Wil. 

It is no lefs e e thai EY Pho "A PIR 
ruptor remains a Perſon of Credit amongſt thofe' whom” 
he corrupts, and acts more nobly than thoſe who op- 
poſe the Corruption. But the Conſequences are, Ho- / 
nour will begin to paſs for a Chimera, Glory for*a 
mere Vanity, and 2 one N baſely purfue his 
own 


— 


TO 
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corn private Intereſt, while he vainly imagines he 
ſhews his n Senſe and Nene "oy" ing this 


Conductioior ol nets” not Il 


The Love: 2 A be males us eee 
Fortune, and even our Lives, for its Security; ; but 
Ambition and Deſire of Glory much more excite our 
Induſtry, than this Paſſion of the Love of our Coun- 
try, which is always virtuous and noble, but. ruply: 


| cunning and ingenidus 5 


It often Kanon, that thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 4 
true Greatneſs of Mind, ſtriye to acquire Power while 
inferior Souls content een 'y heaping up Riches 
all Manner of Ways. 

To difpoſe Men aright, it is convenient to gain their 
Minds before Duties are exacted from them. 
Me paſs with much Reluctance from Libert 


Subection, and a Prince might eſteem himſelf bo 


y to 'oemntnand, in whatever Manner it Wy a wee 
let! 

There RET Yea Saber Souls with Fob dut an im- 
perfect Pleaſure in being Maſters, if they do not make 
their Power felt by others; placing their Greatneſs in 
Force, and the Happinel of their Conditions: in Oy 
ing Perſons miſerable at their Pleaſure. 


The Good of the State is the firſt Thought * 2 3 


Patriot Prince, who does not underſtand, by-the Good 
of the State, a vain and fantaſtical Name, ig the real 


Benefit of thoſe that compoſe lit. r 


It is much better to fall naturally ined Nt good 


1 Senſe of others by one's Reaſon, than to make one” s 


capricious Humours be received by Force. | 

To confer a Place on one that is undeſerving i is a 
Fabeur but to one, and an Injury to a — 1 8 5 
On the contrary, the Diſgrace of a worth 
is reſented by a | Men of Virtue, > by the Comp 


ſion it gives” to Ny SOD, —_— the! N 1 it n 
rl 1 8 
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innocent Words are 
1 Plaints, which. 4 in all Ag es of the World have been 
allowed to the —7—ç— rr for the Relief of their 
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The Liberty of Opinion; ſhould not be diſpleaſin 

at leaſt, in: general Affaiw. It is a Man's 3 
right to ſpeak his Sentiments. Indeed, it is a Crime 
2 curiouſiy into the Seerets of one's Prince, and 
Piece, of Inſidelity, net to make a good Uſe of his 
Confidence: But Affairs, when once they become 


poi ought AN to he fubraitted-10 ne | 


ic Judgment. 

82 — gave Auguſtus an Advice, which. is very 
diffeult te be practiſed; it was, Never to be con- 
cetned at whatever was ſpoken. againſt him. If 
what is alledged of us be true, added he, it is our Bu- 
ſineſs rather to reform ourſelves, than for others to 
hold their Tongues; but, if what is ſaid of us be 


falſe, ſo ſoon as we: ſhew a Concern at it, we make 


it ſuſpected for Fruth. The Contempt of ſuch Diſ- 
courſes diſeredits them, and takes away the Pleaſure 
from thoſe that raiſe them. If ou reſent them more 
than you ought to do, it is 7 Power of the moſt 
contemptible Enemy, of tlie moſt pitiful Raſcal, to 

diſturb the Repoſe of your Life, and all your Power- | 
cannot defend you from — Vexation. “ 

As there are but few Revolutions, where we con- 
tinue ſteady for a Time, a happy and honourable State 
is r * changed into a miſerable and baſe | 
Condition. — 

The Intereſt of- the Prince, panne from the 5 
tereſt of the State, is deſtructive of the public Good. 


Then it happens, that Judgment, Capacity, Secreſy. 
are changed into Craft, Artifice, Difimulation. Good 


and evil Actions are no longer known by themſelves 3 
eve 1 A ee according to ſome nice In- 
en, the Curiouſneſs of ſome mali- 
cious — Fran Thing is made Treaſon; 

— explained. Com- 


Miferics ; Tears, thoſe natural Expreſſions of our 
Grief; 
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| Grief 3 and Sight, which fp. from vs in Spice of gu 
s at. laſt become fatal. 
Simple of "Difco 18 thought. rp — evil De 
.the. Diſcxetion. of Silence to conceal. miſchiey-: 
ij Intentions- If you ſeen joy ful, it is ſuypaſed. 
Le are ſo; becauſe you hope the Pringe will ſao. die. 
melancholy, it is N you. are vexed at his 
1 or weary of his Reign. In the Midſt of. 
Fee if that of Oppreſſion giyes 2 A. leaſt; 
ey EH Wes your Fear is; taken for the I _ 
frighted Conſcience ;. Which, betraying 755 15 
covers what you axe going 20 do, or What you have 
er K. you are reputed to have Courage. and Re- 
altar, you; are feared as a bold Man, capable of 
all Things. To: ſpeak, to be ſilent, to 
re} ee to be — gu to be fearful or: undaunted, 
any at na and very often incurs the maſt r 
og eee e, | ns the Suſpiczons bs 1 
render ou ut it is not enough to eſcape 
malicious Gelten at your Acculers,, the falſe. 12 
of. Spies, the Suppoſitions of ſome. infamous Inf orm- 
er; you. are alſo to fear the Imagina n of the Prince; 
and when, you think yourſelf ſecure by the Innocence 
not only of your 9 ny of of your The r Thoughts, 
cannot fail of r bis 
Saeed A Man m . A. great Stock ot 
Merit, in a Tide of ſo __ h Iniquity, to be a Per- 
ſon oß Integrity, becauſe dſes . Txt ſo many 
| Dangers and Hardſhips. har Y irtue which dares ap- 
par, is infallib lost; Lede ic bur gueſt 
is never ſecure. 


Some People Wien he 2- Mack, ak. Infufliciency 
Waaknels to, obſerve the Laws of their S 
Sometimes the Art of hy — them is the chi 
cret of 9 Policy, and, ſometimes the Violence of 
breaking through tnem alle 
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As thoſe, who concert Things the beſt, do not al- 
ways adhere to the Exactneſs of Rules, 10 the moſt 
Irregular do not eternally follow the Diſorders of their 

Inc | nations and Humours. They will at make - 8 
their "Temper paſs' for Policy. Even thoſe, who de 


"= Thing without Deliberation; do not fail to reflect 


all their Actions, when they are over, and make 
char to be the Effect of J udgment, which" Was _ pure 
Reſult of Nature. 2 
The Government of Heroes is ſo zgrecable, that 
we ſubmit to it without Trouble. Under them we 
have none of thoſe ſecret Repugnances, nor thoſe in- 
ternal fake of Liberty, which are fo painful to 
us in à forced Obedience. We are all Duty and 
Submiſſion, though their Humours are often inſup- 
rtable. When they have made themſelves our 
aſters by * Power, and are ſo much above us by 
their Merit, they are for erefting a double Empire,” 
whichexaQts a double Subjection; and very often the 
Condition is miſerable, that we muſt depend upon 
Men who are ſo great, that they may with Reaſon de- 
ſpiſe us. In the mean Time, Artes they do not rule” 
in Deſarts, but ate under a Necellity of living among 
us, methinks, it ſhould be their Intereſt to accommo-+ 
date themſelves to our Infirmities, and we would then 
juſtly reſpect them as Gods, if they would be conten ne 
to live as Men. SET BOTS 
We ought to ſtand upon our Guard age mew 
ever appears” to have a' Def _ upon our Reafon.. 
With this View we are obliged to beſtow our utmoſt 


Attention on different Singularities, and 55 ee 


ſeparately each Feature of the Picture. ale, 
Prudence verns che Wiſe; but chere Wer bor 2 
few of that Sort, and the moſt Wile" arè not ſo àt all 


Times. Paſſion Severe almoſt all * World, and — 
; moſt always. Di ESRI T9 8 MTs En} 


Th Common-wealths, where hs Maxims of ow 


| Intereſt * to be better purſued, We ſee moſt TO 


Carr 
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carried on by a Spirit of Faction, and all Factions are 


paſſionate. Paſſion is found every-where : The Zeal 
of the beft Perſons is not free from it. 

As Men are weary of the Troubles, Perplexities, 
and Dangers, which they muſt undergo to live always 
independent, they follow an 2 Man that 

leaſes them, and fall eafi from A Gvublaſdme Li- 

Tty to an agreeable Subjecti 125 

A Man retires, perhaps, with. a —_—_— 60k of 
via! the next Day, finds himſelf. the Subject of our 
Raille „Without knowing how he came to cht the 
2 pinion we had of him ſo lately. The true 

eaſon is, becauſe we! rarely judge of Men by __ 


Advantages, which good Senſe diſcovers 3 the Fincy 


Faſhion, whoſe Applauſe ends, e the 


which produced it:. 


Induſtry ſupplies often the Place of the engel Me- 
rit; and the Art of making one's ſelf valued moreifre- 


quently gives us 2 TRIO than our intrinſic 


Value. . * 1 1 tz 4 


| Novelty is a aan pra ic. aur Minds 
cannot calily: defend themſelves. Fbe Merit we are 


accuſtomed to, does not fail in Time to raiſe our 
Envy ; and even Defects are capable of ſurpriſing us 


agregably, in Things that we neyer ſaw. The — 


valuable Things, after they have appeared for ſome. 
Time among us, no Jonger. make an Impreſſion upon 
us as good, but diſguſt us as old. On the other Side, 

Things that deſerve no: Eſteem, are lels rejected 2 | 
_ deſpicable,//than-defired:as new. 


When we are arrived to thel Bube of aug. 


Thing, we ought to ſhew our Niceneſs bp reithing.) 


and. our Juſtice b always efteeming it. 
In the melancholy Scene of Ys Wwe. impute 


the Defects which — purely from our Moroſe- 
neſs to exterior Objects; and, when a pleaſant Re- 
membrance turns our Thoughts from what we are: 


* * have been, we attribute Agreements. to 
1 many 
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many Things, which really had none, becauſe they 
renee in our Minds the Idea of our Youth, when 
_ Thing 3 us 7 the men of our 


T0 make a fountl Jutlgment of "Inge anal of their 
Works; it is neceſſary to conſider them by themſelves, 
and to have a Contempt or a Reſpect for ings paſt, 
according to their intrinſic Worth, whatever it is. 
We: ought! not to oppoſe all new . Things, mere! 


25 out of a Spirit of Averſion; nor, on the other Hand; 


to hunt after them out of a Love of Novelty; but to 
* or receive them according to true Opinion. 
1 r we ſhould part with our Caprichios, and 
the Fantaflicalnefs of our Humour, which, after all, 
5 a Hindrance to know Things well. The moſt ef. 
2 Point is to acquire a true J udgment and a pw 
Nature prepares us for it; but Expe 
bv and Converſation with polite Perſons brings ; it 
to Perfeftiom 
They, to whom Reaſon affords Repoſe, which Fins 
ey takes away from us; live free from many Misfor- 
r a Condition of taſting e ad, 
A Man, advanded 0 Game who kb $008 
Minkathei) Fortune in his, joins a great Merit te a 
22 Happineſs : He is not the more happy by the 
ealth Which he enjoys, than by that Which he 
Knows how to give. But he that courts all Mankind 
for his Intereſt, and will not ſuffer any to ſhare Ad- 
vantages with him, makes himſelf uhworthy of com- 
ron en amd deſerves to be exThuc from all 


2 N N is e, abſolutely ungratefil. "bs Impugi- 

5 he does not betray without Remorſe; nor is he 

ſo greedy of another's Wealth, and ſo tenacious af 

his own, without ſome Shame. But though one is 

never ſo within hichſelf, free from internal 

n ** s Kill * 
. 


to make no Uſe at all of it ? 


50 ons; that. are given. ey Fra to, come : from a Sincexit | 
our Caution, js Ft Jab t is here we may be 


Ftowns ? Ta give, ſeaſp 
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| with the World, hae. AImportunate, Reproaches and 


troubleſome Accuſations he muſt be ant pic to endure. 
Grandeur of Soul .CANNO f. . conſiſt. with .the ſordid 
Bafeneſs of Avarice. des, what can be more 
unjuſt, than to heap up 5 55 Which is the Soul of 
ommerce, and affords us mo Conveniencies . of Life, 
t. 17 

Some are ſo. jealous of che Honour of their _ 
Actions, that cvs ect every Tong which is re- 


commended to _ by others, m ay, proceed 

| ſometimes from a 2554 Ts and found in no- 

dle Diſpoſitions ; but, for the moſt Part, they are 

diſhone Jealouſies, and falſe Fang of Honour, 

e proceed from a real Unwillingne is to do Kind- 
Elles. 


Let us fuffer the Miſerable to N their Nece 2 | 
ties Hues us, ſinge wedo got io much as think of; them in 


our und ane. 
Every e ohe fears tt 6 Afcendant of * Nw ty Fw 
15 any od Ofi ices f 1 them; every one takes 
malicious N of hole ill Im- 


of Heart, and a real F riendſhip. In this latter 


upon our Guard uſy ; it is here we tor 
iced ourſelves 13 — nice ations, which E 
* us ” do Ill. 3 Nr” j 
t us not be aſhame R 7 2 5 | 

a good Action to another, and let us 8 ave 


nes free to thoſe who adviſe us to do 


n Time, we ſhould think o A ae els 6 
We not 92 ourſelves iffcly fo „be e | 
What is, while we receive. what is 4 ill wich the 
molt imghcs Go Cre: ality, and heligys v we are Matters of 


ourſelves A 3 . 
her Benne that great Ne hic] 81 — — 
ine of your Face, We A Frog: jou 2825 55 
2 to, 
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Reaſon; would bemore beneficial for others, and more 
advantageous for yourſelf. There is no great Merit i in 
being able to' over-reach thoſe who have their 'Depend- 
ence on you." 

Virtues, once eſtabliſhed amongſt us, demand « our 
Love ;*and it is impoſſible to make the leaft Altera- 
tion in them, without maki g us feel the Change with 
Violence: © © "i 1 122 6; ISS 1. 

- Honour; which diſguiſeth itfelf Ußer the Name of 
Friendſhip, is nothing elſe but Self-love, that ſeryes 
itſelf in the Perſon it pretends to ſerve. The Friend, 
who acts only by this Motive, acts in Proportion only 
to the Increaſe of his Reputation. He ſtops ſhort, 
when his Witneſſes are debe! 5 it is à vain Difſembler, 
that turns his Bypoe es to wo Bo if the World looks upon 
him ; it! is a Eypoerite, t wes Alms with an 75 | 
willing Hand, and 1 Me to God, wy 
— upon Men. — are others again, Sos þ 


isfaftion; this internal Law, which the 
themſelves, makes them faithful and gene Kin 


2 other End in their Friendſhip-t duk mr = 


tbere is in all their Actions a ſtiff Regularity, tha 


thoſe whom they oblige cannot tell what to make I 
They do even Thing by Weight, and Meaſure. 
Unhappy is the 55 that has any Occafion of their 
Service,” when they think they have Liſcharged' [their 

uty. | e 
Is There's is no Sympathy ſo perfect, that is not mixed 
with ſome Contrariety ; Sb Agreement, that can bear 


an eternal Familiarit 1. The nobleſt Paſſions become 


ndiculous, when they grow old. The ſtrongeſt 
ime; every Day makes 4 
Breach in them. Some People are for going ſo faſt at 
their firſt ſetting out, t in are out of Breath in 
the Midſt of he Journey. N N oo | 
6 WI ‚ 5: pm 5 n 

Into whatever: Place you may Sbecr do 
and the World c d 8 Sorts of * 


3 * | 


> 


we. 
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e former mind Buſineſs, the others purſue their Plea- 
The firſt fly from the Acceſs of the Miſera- 
bier and are afraid — becoming ſo by Contagion. If 
one has a Mind to be introduced into their Acquaint- 
| ance, he muſt conceal his Misfortunes, and be ſer- 
| 19 8 to them in ſome Reſpect or other. Intereſt 
the only infallible Bait to procure their Confi- 
kene but Compaſſion ſignifies: nothing with _— 3 
or they are hardened, by long Experience, 
the Miferies of others, and preſerve a, Tenderneſs for 
none but themfelves.. Thoſg that give themſelves up 
intirely to their Diverſions, have ſomething more of 
Jumanity, in them, and are eaſier of Acceſs. Their 
Miſtrefles and their Confidents make good Uſe of thoſe 
Fallies,. which employ them. Their Souls! are more 
but, their n is more uncertain: Paſſion 
125 s carries it above F riendſhip, and they look upon 
uties of Life as an inſupportable Burden: 'T. 0 
nee long with them: you mult follow the Courſe of their 
al ares, confide + bus — in ON 155 Know n 


pp en 


| tion he, IS, in. But to hate Favourites: purely for 
that very, Reaſon; and to love the Miſerables merely: 
out of the . of, their Diſgrace Lis _ 
odd Son, Tank . to bare wn ſelf, in- 
ſupgostal e Ways /Preju aid 1.201 
There — 2 h py rote that fe 
h 2 their Friends the very Moment any Misfortune 
happens to them, and have neither Friendſhip nor 
Averſion, but What is meęaſured by Intereſt. The Man 
that is not uſeful to them, never wants Defects; and 
he that is in a State of ſerving them, is poſlefied of 81 
: Fat 92 W AE a4; 4 o $1 13” © L C53 FF 
There is 4 Jad Medium between Baſeneſs and alte 
Generoſity 3; there is a. 0 2 regulates 
the a of eaſonable It is not diſal- 
30 . lowable 


tiſied at their own Ig 


this Reſpect than the former, ſince they Have not V 
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lowable for a Man of Virtue to have his Ambition 
and his Intereſt; but he muſt cultivate them b nen 
ful Means. He may have Art wirhout Sub 
Dexterity without Desen and e e 


. 

kilofighers, Wee Peuned f ; they wall 
often find an Alteration; and now and at an *abſo- 
lute Contrariety in welt udgments. Unleſs Fai 


ſubjects our Reaſon, we Eo ** our Lives between Be- 


and Unbelief, in endtavouring to perſuade, while 
we are unable to conviriee ourſeVes; the Activity of 
our Mind gives us Buſifleſs enough, but its nA is 


too dim to conduct us. Some that are in Love with 


their own \Optaiphs help their jnaginigtron to carry 
on this Klattery They think 5 ye. fountt 5 — | 
they. — ; they triumph ſome Time'in their Er- 
ror;; but are undecewed in the End. Ochers are mor- 
zance, every Thing ſtops, bur 
nothing ſatisfies: chem; they debate upon all Queſ- 


tions that are propofed to them; mate unhappy in 


enaugh to deceive themſelves. 10 10 mo the t 
Wiſdomiies if a Man is always deceiyed, or never 15 


quiet himſelf about what is difficult ir he thinks of 


the future only to reap mere Advantage from the pre- 


ſent-; and has at laſt brought b e to uch A 


Naſs, as: not to diſpute upon Things that God has not 
been pleaſed to ſubmit te EY 5 this” is alt 132 
he can N . 9 22 712 0. TI: © 


e 


communicates its T. ts, and the 


* 
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tunes; it is a Hope of future Rewards, a blind Love 


of. Glory.; 3 in-a Word, a Niſtemper, a. Fury, that of- 
fers Violence to Natural Inſtinst, and tranſports us 

beyond ourſelves. But a ſerene Mind, that examĩnes 
in cold Blood this terrible Alteration, is ſcarce moved 


by reading Plato: ori Seneca. They may preach up, 
that Death is not an Evil: But, if Grace does not 


_ to. our Relief, they cannot. fully ſatisfy us. It 


only to the Sovereign. Maſter of Reaſon to 


—_ artyrs, to inſpire us with a-courageous'Con-= 
tempt of the Vanities. of: this World, and to perſuade 


us by his Word, that he ere wer Happineſs _ 


us in another. 


— w 


| well as: Reaſon. It is the Bond . and by it 


the Commerce: of, civil Life is kept Fhe Mind 


Heart expreſſes 
its Inclinations. Phe verſation of two Friends 


renders their Happineſs. ger "theig:Misfortunes:com- = 


mori; it augments: their — and leſſens their 


Afflictions. Nothing alleviates Grief ſo much, as the 


makes one 
t of expreſſing it. 
to coriverſe with 
the moſt 


Liberty of com plaining; nothi 
ſenſible of Joy, than the 
To live 55 as Man, it I n 
Men; it is ſit Converſation oubd 


agree 
able Pleaſure of — — — alſo fit it ſuould be re- 


— 3 1 it with 3 mo- 
1 a3 2275 e 
Study is wy — ſolid: Nouriſhment oſ the Minds 


it is — Source of its moſt noble Acquiſitions. Le. is | 
Study that increaſes our —— alent; but it is 
| Fomreriatias that ſets it: to Work, and: refiries it. It 


is the t Book of the World, that teaches us the 


E. ſe of other Books, and can improve a learned 


into a complete Gentleman. In a Word; Study 
makes a greater Difference between a learned and an 
ignorant Man, than there is between an 
—_ and a Brute But the Air of the World.makes 


a greater 


3 — 
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4 2 greater Diſtinction ſtill between a polite ' and a 
\ learned Perſon. Knowledge begins the Gentleman, 
and the Correſpondence 0 the wan . bm the 
finiſhing Stroke. N 
Dependence is zan to a Mun of Spirit, 
eſpecially that of the Mind. When any one pre- 
tends to exerciſe a Tyranny. upon the freeſt Part of 
| our Soul, it is a hard Matter not to revolt againſt 
| | Reaſon; out of mere Contradiction to the eee 
reaſons. N e 
It is no common Blefling to meet whe a faithful, 4 
| | ſenſible, and diſcreet Friend: Faithful to eonceal no- 
thing from us; ſenſible to remark our Faults, and 
| | | diſcreet to reprehend us for them. But to be able to 


r l . * 


1 believe and follow his Advice is the Perfection of 
| F Happineſs': It frequently happens, that we take a 
1 Pride in following our own Conceits; like thoſe Tra- 
viellers, that loſe their Way for want of taking 
1 Guide, or enquĩring fur the Road. + 7 4 nr 
l F A bad Example may ſerve to deter -urifrom Rvil, 
__ —_ good one to excite-us: to what is good. Let us 
1 = reap the Advantage of it from whatever Part it comes, 

B 

3 

Y 


2 aſter whatever Manner it is given us. 0 
e our Buſineſs to Acting Gold from Ra 1 
4 we ſindi it ſeldom pure, but it is nevertheleſs — 3 

I ie, the Fault of theſlVorkmah, not the Metal. 4 

We prefer the Diſcourſe of an ignorant Filer, \ 
4 


1 before the — — of à learned Man, When he 
x is moroſe and ſevate. The Authority, which he 
| uſurps- over us, is indeed troubleſome; but is not 
this a Privilege acquired by Learning f If he let us 
—— of what he knows, is it too great an Acknow- 
ment wy pay a AC Deinen __ his 46900 
ments? Ait at ent 
To be able to 1 true 9 now. Things, 
we ought always to be upon our Guard 
Nee eu IOY e The 
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Air of the Face, the Manner of Speaking, the Quality, 
the Time, the Place, all help te impoſe — you. 


Admiration is the Mark of a little Genius, and duden 


— Admirets are for the moſt Part very 
FVV 
Fs 


Men; the Virtue of good Men has been 
it. Wr a 


animous Soul ma 
weakened, but true Wiſdom incurs little Danger t 


the fornale Sex. The wiſe Man, who is above thaie | 


Weakneſs, their Inequalities, and their Fancies, can 


. govern them at his Pleaſure, While he beholds others 
un Slavery, and tormented- by an - unfortunate - Paſ- 


ſion, he is eaſy and ſedate, and knows of 
thoſe Diſturbances which are not to be eu —_ 


ſon alone. Not but that he may fall into —— 


for chere is no ſuch; Thing as Stability in human Na- 
"_ However, it is not long before he recovers his | 


„ and comes to enjoy his former Repoſe. 
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| by {paſo ive, he would undoubtedly. 
write admirable Poems; but then he would fit them 
to the prefent Age. Our Poets make bad ones, de- 
cauſe they mode} them by thoſe of the Ancients, 
and are guided by Things which Time has altered. 
Tis true, there are certain eternal Rules, ground 
2 upon good Senſe and ſolid Reaſon, that oil al- 
aft. Yet there we wee it bear chis Cha- 


T. Oe 


"Of d3-Qortimeress, Fe ne is that whith wht - - 
of all requires Sincerity, and ty has the leaſt. 
True Greatneſs of Soul being big lenieerr! in Faſhion, . 


we readily Pardon the Perfidieus; and, as according 


to the Opinion of the Duke dr in Roobefoucanlt, the 
on Viees of Men are nothing but Virtues” 
ed, hoſe Friendſhips which appear to be 


2 


12 IVY only Deſigns well laid, or Malice cun- | 
. H | Man | 


— . — —ͤ—— ea —¾— 
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him when he falls into 
tions wholly center in Intereſt, they loſe all their 
Warmth when that begins to decline, and their 
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Man naturally defires Happineſs, but knows not 
how to obtain it: He ſeldom. or ever is deceived by 
this general Principle, that what we love is not Hap- 


pineſs, unleſs it be conformable to Virtue; but he de- 
Ceives himſelf in the Application, and, in order to re- 
concile his Inclinations to his Idea of Happineſs, he 
lays it down for a private Rule to himſelf, that what- 


ever is repugnant to his Deſires, - can never be vir- 

tuous. 
Thoſe ſupple Slaves, who are ſuch: rank Idolaters 
of a Man in Proſperity, are the firſt that abandon 
Bine for, as their Inclina- 


F riendſhip, which was built upon F ortune, falls and 


riſes exactly with it. 


As God is the ſovereign Good, it is the Eſſence of 
his Nature to be happy without Reflection; but it is 


not ſo with Man who cannot be agb but by com- 
municating himſelf. We ma a Þ 

chat ate ready to lay out their Ae 
racle to meet with a Man that deſerves to receive . 


eople enou 4 
Fax, but it is a 


H we conſider Man in civil Society, we ſhall find 
that Juſtice is neceſſary, though it is rigorous. It is 
for our Good, that it checks the Impetuoſity of our 
Paſſions, but it is not without Conſtraint and, Vio- 
lence, that it forces the Heart to ſuſpend its Tranſ- 
ports. In the State of Nature, Liberty has ſomething 
of Fierceneſs and Brutality in it, which cannot be re- 
ſtrained but by Efforts of Fear. 493945 


Jo be able to ſpeak of Virtue is no certain Sign -| 
that a Man is virtuous. By doing it, We. ſometimes 


gain the Eſteem of Perſons of Probiey; But we do 
ourſelyes more Prejudice than we imagine; we con- 
tent ourſelves with appearing to be what we are MG 


* whereas we ſhould delire to de what we PAs 


ho i Wb 42 7 


Su *& — 
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In the moſt pleaſant and charming Solitude, we are 
often diſappointed of that Repoſe, which we hoped 
to enjoy there, becauſe it depends much more upon 
ourſelves than the Tranquillity of the Retirement. 
How can barely ſeparating ourſelves from the Noiſe 
and Buſtle of. the World appeaſe the Trouble of 
our Mind, if our Reaſon does not come to relieve it ? 
We generally condemn with greater Warmth the 
Defects we find in ourſelves, than thoſe from which 
we find ourſelves exempt, but in vain do we endea- 
vour to diſguiſe ourſelves. We daily betray ourſelves 
by ſomething or other. It is a much greater Con- 
finement to be at the perpetual Expence of Hypocriſy . 
to adjuſt all our Looks and Motions, than to hate 
our Vices heartily, and in good earneſt, ' 
Te Heart may be allowed to have an Inclination 
for any Thing that pleaſes, and charms at firſt. It 
has attained its End when it has found Pleaſure, but 
then the Mind ſhould not ſtop there, and nothing but 
IT ruth ought to ſatisfy it. For this Reaſon the wiſeſt 
Philoſophers ſo often adviſe us not to judge by the 
Manner, but by the Things themſelves. — 
Let a Man's Condition be what it will, he may en- 
joy a true and perfect Liberty, if he never diſturbs 
his Reſt to court the Favour of great Men, and the 


2 J 


Preſents of Fortune. „ 5 
All your Actions will appear at one Time or an- 
other, and nothing can continue hidden always. For 
this Reaſon, do nothing which you fear Men ſhould 
know, as you ought not ſo much as to think of 
what you are afraid that God ſhould know. 
Va.irtue is never more ſafe than when it is afraid 
to appear upon the Theatre of the World, where 
it is too much expoſed to Vanity; for, whereas all 
other Vices are propagated by Vices, Vanity ſubſifts, 
and grows by the Shew we make of Virtue. 
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We complain of all, yet ought to complain of none 


but ourſelves. We impute our Calamities to ill For- 


tune; nay, even in thoſe Vices that are of our own 
nurſing up, we lay all the Blame upon Occa- 
ſions and emergent e However, there ne- 
ver happens any Misfortune to a wiſe Man: And, as 
for what relates to Occaſions, they do not render a 
Man weak, but only diſcover his Weakneſs. © 
Examples ought never to paſs for Laws. Men are 
too ſubject to Infirmities, to ſerve as Copies for others 
to follow. In the greateſt Virtues there will be e- 
ternally ſome Mixture of Imperfection, and a Man 
is in Danger of taking his Example from the blind 

ide he diſcovers : But Reaſon and Juſtice can never 
miſlead him. | | 1 | Aba 
III Examples cannot hurt one that makes never fo 
little Uſe of his Reaſon. Neither the Quality nor 


Number of thoſe that ſet them, are authentic enough to 


recommend them. Grandeur of Birth does not take 


away their Infamy, and Cuſtom cannot permit that 


which is contrary to Reaſon and Juſtice. So that 
the moſt faſhi Vices are but ſo many Irregu- 
laritjes we ought to avoid, and not Laws we ought 


to follow. 
Dom t complain of another for not keeping your 


Secret, but firſt complain of yourſelf. How can you 
imagine a Stranger will be more faithful to you than 
you. are to yourfelf? We have no Reaſon to hope 
that others will keep that, which ourſelves firſt aban- 


doned. 


Ic is a difficult Matter to reprove a Man ſeaſonably, 


and to give Advice: It is no leſs difficult to be re- 


proved, and to receive Advice. To ſave yourſelf this 


double Pain, take ſuch Pains to know yourſelf, that 


you may have no Time left upon your Hands to ex- 
amine the Faults of others, and correct yourſelf in 


ſuch a Manner that you may be above Cenſure. 


I ſhould 
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1 ſhould be well, cries one, If I had but my 
Health; and I, eries another, if I were but rich. 
But no-body ſays, if I lived according Reaſon. 
We frequently feek Pleaſure with more Pain than 
2 Purchaſe is worth. It is frequently bought too 
ear. > £ 5 1 8 pl 
A Man might very well wiſh to be of an eaſy Tem- 
per, if it were only to live agreeably with himſelf: 
For, when once he abandons himſelf to the Caprichios 
of his ill Humour, he cannot ſhake it off whenever 
he pleaſes, and he juſtly ſuffers that which he made 
others ſuffer. 5 3 
There needs as much Diſeretion to give Advice, as 
Compliance to follow it: Nothing is ſo dreadful as 
a Friend, that takes the Advantage of his own Ex- 
perience; that propoſes all his Counſels as Laws, 
and with the Air of a Maſter ; that takes from us the 
Privilege of examining what he ſays, and would force 
the Mind by Authority, rather than win it by Ar- 
HITS Sr W 
If we don't know how to deſpiſe ſometimes, and 
be without ſuperfluous Things, they become neceſſary 
to us at laft, by Virtue of our being fo Jovi avant 
tomed to them ; we are impatient at any Thing that 
incommodes us, and faint under the leaſt Neceffity. 
Me muſt be perſecuted voy Day by what they call 
Pomp and Magnificence, whereas other Men who do 
not live in this ſoft and delicate Manner, find Plea- 
ſure with more Eaſe, and enjoy their Fortune with 
leſs Pain. g : de 
It is no leſs a Defect to think the worſe of our- 
ſelves when we have,not Riches, than to think our- 
_ ſelves honourable, becaufe we poſſeſs them. Though 
it ſhould be our Misfortune to want the common Con- 
veniencies of Life, and upon that Score ſhould ſuffer 
a great deal of Miſery, yet we ought not therefore 
to look upon ourſelves as infamous, any more than 
for being ſick, or not ſo W made as * | 
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of Men are. True. Merit ought never to loſe the 
leaſt Grain of its. intrinſic Value, no more than a 
Diamond, which is not always ſet in Gold: 
We ſcarce know any Perſons well, but ſuch as we 
have been long acquainted with. When we ſee a 
Man do a good Office to another, we are not imme- 
. diately to paſs a decifive Sentence upon him. It is 
very. often nothing but a feigned Part which he acts. 
Integrity is far above ſuch little Tricks ; it takes ſuch 
extraordinary Care to be regular, that it never leaves 
one Action either to Chance or Paſſion. e 
In the Commerce of Life the leaſt falſe Step is 
obſerved. When this Misfortune happens, it is not 
in a Man's Power to raiſe. himſelf up again as he 
pleaſes. | For a Fall is like a Wound; it is almoſt 
2 to heal it, but it will leave a laſting Scar 
„ | 
The Wiſdom of Men has its Bounds ; but the Piety 
which God requires from us, is: infinite. Charity 
eaſily perſuades us to perform thoſe Duties which 
Policy commands us to obſerve by, the Rigour of 
Laws, and Morality preſcribes to us by the ſevere 
DiRates of Reaſon. 1. teaches us to ſuccour the Af- 
flicted, when human Juſtice contents itſelf with only 
rohibiting us to do them any Miſchief. When Re- 
liviok has truly got the Aſcendant over our Heart, 
nothing of Infidelity mixes with our Friendſhip, nei- 
ther can we be ungrateful after Kindneſſes received, 
Thoſe Perſons who are wholly devoted to their Senſes, 
complain that Religion forbids them Pleaſure : But it 
is Religion alone that can calm all Agitations within 
our Breaſts, and ſoften whatever. appears harſh to us. 
It captivates the Heart by the agreeable and innocent 
Pleaſure it inſpires, It leaves nothing in us which 
may prove injurious to our Neighbour, or vexatious 
to ourſelves; no Paſſion that may be prejudicial either 
to him that feels, or to him that excites it. It employs 
all our Charity and Good-nature, all that we uy 


* 
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ſweet and tender within us, not only for our Friends, 


but for thoſe, that are molt indifferent t to. us, nay even 
for ay 2 4 25 5 


ee eee et e ee 0 
CHA p. IE et 


dene, fer LV or Bills, canis may * * 
e at Pleaſure, Jo. as to ende all Occaſions. 


R. and Mrs. 4's Conan, to Mr. hd Mes. 
B, and defire the Favour of their Company 
e next, to ron F wp and ipend the Evening. 


Monday Morning. . 


Mr. and Mrs. B. return en. | Condom to Mr. 
and Mrs. A, and will . do i is Plea- 
* to wait on them. 


Monday Noon. e 


bo 


"Me. and Mrs. B. return their alta and are 


ſorry it happens, that a Pre-engagement will not per- 
mit them the Pleaſure of waiting on Mr. and Mrs. A, 


which they would otherwiſe have readily Une, Jo 
Monday Noon. 


| „Mr. and Mrs. C's 888 to Mr. od Mrs.D; 


and, if they are not otherwiſe engaged this Afternoon, 
Hall take the Pleaſure of waiting c on them. | : 2 


Tueſday Morning. Y OLED 


Mr. and Mrs. D. are perfectly diſengaged; 1 
Compliments, and will be ere was of nd 
Mrs. e ec ata n 
N 1 


7 3 34% "2 he 
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Tueſday Noon. > 
Mr. and Mrs. P. are very ſorry it fo 1 
they are engaged this Afternoon and Evening, but beg 
their Compliments, and any other Time, that ſhall be 
agreeable to Mr. and Mrs, C, will be proud. * the 
Tooſurs of their men, 


Tueſday Noon. yo Oh: 1 
Miſs . ſends her 8 to Miſs . and de- 
fires to know. how ſhe does, and if well enough to ſee 
Company, and it be agreeable, will wait on her 
this Afternoon in' the Coach, and give her an eee | 
or an Hour before Tea. 


Wedneſday Morning. — 

Miss F, without a Compliment, is very agreeably 
obliged to Miſs E, whom ſhe will be extremely glad 
to ſee, and accept of her kind Offer of an N in 
ber Coach, at the Time n 3 e 


Wedneſday Morning. 
Miſs E, inſtead of . 1 KO | 
Miſs . her oo Thanks, ſor her very obliging Card,. 
and is extremely ſor ſhe is not well enough to have 
the Pleaſure har Cons any, which, however, ſhe 
| \Hopes very ſoon — a full 255 oyment of, and to be able 
to accept of her kind Offer of an Aldog in the Coach. 


Medneſday Noon, and not up. NN” 

Mrs. G. preſents her Compliments to Mrs. EH, hopes 
the is well, and to have the Favour of her * 
To morrow Evening, ons a {mall but hs rt 
at Whiſt, 


Thur 
Its.“ 


* 
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Afternoon. © 
E 


much at Mrs. G's 1 ans will endengour to wait 
; m 


2 8 5 
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Thurſday Evening. 
Mr. 7s Compliments wait on Mis x. 1 . the 
Favour of being her Partner To-morrow E 5 at 


e Aſſembly. 


© Friday Morning. 
Miſs Ks 6 and ſhe i is engaged. 


Friday. 

- Miſs 25 Ecimpithetts; -ſhe is not certain of bein ng 
at the Aſſembly, and undetermined about Dancing ; 
ſo Mr. J. muſt not abſfotutely . on ber for a 
Partner, 455 | 


Friday Morning. D 
| Miſs L. lo Torry ds trouble Miſs BE; VR IP 


Occaſion, as how to direct to her Aunt NW. degs 5 
her Compliments, and 2 Line of N * 
the Bearer. | 


Saturday Evening. 


Mrs. O's Reſpects, n the Set with} 
to Mifs P, and, if not engaged, her Company, as it 
will be extremely of in, is greatly defired this E- 


vening at a Party Meni, Sod four T — * 
5 Whol le. = "TR 
Monday IS | 5 


Miſs P's beſt Services; ſhe has the «Pleaſure of Mrs. 
O's reſpectful mae and it is much againſt her In- 
clination,. that ſhe is obliged to ſay the can't poſſibly. 
wait on her, having this Evening an a: that. 
cannot be- diſpenſed with. 


* Tueſday Morning. 


If Min 2 be well 3 Lady R 5 
ments. She — a Vikie this 2 to Miſs 
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is ordered exactly at Four, and an Airing will not be 
7 

Wedneſday Eleven o Clock. 1 3 
Miss O. bas the Honour of Lady R's Card; the 
begs to return her Compliments, and is very much at 
her Ladyſhip' 8 e __ will e wait on 
her. 5 Ran . 
Wednefday. 


Mrs. T. has a Party at Cards next Wedneſday Se'n- 


night af eight Tables; ſhe preſents her Compliments 


to Mr. J, and deſires the Favour of his Company. 


Thurſday, ami 55 


Mr. V. has the Honour of Mrs; Ts Card, thinks 
himſelf extremely obliged in the Remembrance, and 
wil certainly do himſelf the Pleaſure of waiting on her. 


MI. I, after the Honour of dancing laſt Night with 


Miſs XX, is concerned that he is prevented waiting on 


her this Morning, by a ſudden Call to the Country; 
begs his Compliments may be acceptable, hopes this 
Meſſage will find her in perſect Health, and rhe he 


| bogey no Cold. 
_ Friday Morning, Eight o Clock. e 
| eee OOO lecke 
e, IT; 
Leuen uited to the moſt interefing Occaſion 
fs | in Liſe. ; | 4 of Fs 
OO Lintirrs of Complinent e en 


SIR, 


T is fo great a Pleaſure to me to pay my Rats 
to you, that I am always the ſatisfied, 


„ what 
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what makes me ſo careſul to ſeek after Opportunities 
for ſo doing, that you may never have it in your Power 
to accuſe me of having loſt one. I do not, however, 
intreat you to believe it, deſiring to let you ſee by 
Deeds, rather than by Words, that I am, without 
en Sir, Vour moſt humble me. | 


Another Letter « on the Jens Subject. 
og 


- 1 you expect nothing, —.— me but Seng, 
pa will never receive any; for you may well know, 
this Time, that T am a ſworn Enemy of Civilities 
8 * Courteſies, in Regard to Perſons, whom I honour 
to the Degree I do you, It will be ſufficient for me to 
pay my Reſpects to them, and to take Care to do ſo 
with a good Grace, Herein lies my whole Study, and 
I beg you to believe, that Iwill omit no Opportunity 
to 2 you of it, finding it is ſo much my Intereſt, 

in the Reſolution I have _ to . _ —_—_ Life 
Sir, Ne humble Servant. 6 


1 * KS 


8 5 h Another 6 on. th 8 Subj 
8 


Though I have told you: a e e Tiegel, by Word 
of Mouth, that I was your Servant; I am now willing 
that my Pen ſhould aſſure you of it, till ſuch Time as 

I find you in the Humour of obliging me to produce. 
ſtronger Proofs of my being fo. This I conjure you 
to do, and even to forego the Opportunity by ſome - 
Command, conſidering the continued State of Impa- 
tience I am in of letting you know, and confeſling, 
at the ſame Time, that you may have more powerful 
and confiderable Friends, but not one- more ara to 
oblige you! nor more faithful chan, . 
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1 | Anfuver 19 Laters of Compliment. 11-29 
„ . e 
I ſhall be ſo vain as to Wiens fines you will have 
it ſo, that have a ſingular Affection for me; but 
it is on Condition, that you will not doubt, at the 
ſame Time, of my ſincere Deſire for ſerving you; for, 
as it is this alone that has merited for me * Honour 
of your Friendſhip, I ſhould be glad you would al- 
e proferve che Remerbitinee'of i, ta-youwipht = 
not paſs for ungrateful; and the rather, as I cannot 
otherwiſe make a Return for the Honour you do me. 
Continue then to love me as much as you pleaſe; but 


depend upon it, that none can <onfult your Int tereſt 
more than, Sir, Se. 


7 Letters complaining 1. a . gu. 
IR, . 4 
1 ſhall break at laſt . e if you do not break 
Silence. Indeed, I fancy you efteem me v w_ little, 
fince you have intirely forgot me. But, if my Friend- 
he's is ſtill of any Account to you, or if you ſtill 
me worthy of yours, pray, treat me more fami- 
5 In the Humour I now am, I think, the Moment 
3 Met me out of your Memory, 1 will blot you out 
of my Heart, without preſerving, by pure Inelination, 
any Thing more than TE of, Ws" TR moſt 
| HOG phos | . 


Auather Letter an the Jane Sujeat. 
an, | 


If you are ſworn to write no more to me, ande 
3 at leaſt the Letters you have had from me, that ! 
may haue the Honour of receiving ſomething from 

ou. Silence is the declared Enemy of Friendſhip ; 
and it is therefore my Friendſhip upbraids you with 
your Silence, not being able to endure, that, after ſo 
many Pioteſtations of neyer forgetting me, you ſhould 


loſe 
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loſe Sight even of the Remembrance of having made 


them. You will be of a quite different Opinion, when 
you 1 in you deſire to oblige a-new, os 


Lula an the Jane Subject. | 


1 e | 
* 16 116 not er 
venged orgetful ce; but 
great — erit has . in my Fhoyghts, 
together with my Inclination for — you, by in- 
ſpiring me with quite contrary Sentiments, obliges me 
to aflure you, that, though you thould even forget my 
Name, I will never alter ee 6 my taken 
er being, my whole Life, S ö 


| Anather « on oO Jon TY 
Si 5 
* _—_ ol 2 the 8 ee 1 5 1 think of 
a Perſon who honours. you to the De- 
— 1 — ee Months Silence has put my Mind 
to — — that has laſted all that Time. Pray do me 


Juſtice, . UE HE 01 
a een you have for, &c. 


| Auſiuer to Letters complaining of ale. 

1 „San 285 
Tou obli eee ee De 
plaints of — that I fee I muſt rather gers than 
find Fault with your Behaviour. Not but I may have 

ſeveral lawful Excuſes for authoriſing my Silenee; but 
our intereſting yourſelf in it makes me condemn it. 
: aſſured therefore for the future, that you ſhall have 


rather Room to accuſe of 1 07 than Neglect, 


Fn — — "he < — 
wd. ——— — ä — — pre ˙— — 2 | 
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IR,” 0 V 
If our mutual Friendſhip had no other Way of be- 
ing maintained but by Letters, I ſhould be conſtantly 
employed in writing them, to give you freſh Aſſuran- 
ces of its Stability; but, well knowing that it is kept 
up of itſelf, and by the ſolid Ground-work it is built 
upon, I deſpiſe all the Artifices of Civility and Com- 
pliment. By the ſlender Acquaintance you have with 

your own Merit and my Humour, you may know, 
without being a Prophet, how much I eſteem you; 
and, as Science has Truth for its Object, you may have 
all the Reaſon in the World to believe, that I am truly 

and ſincerely, Sc. | | 


Another on the ſame. Subject. 
Is SIR, CTCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC CC 
Vour Complaints and Reproaches are ſo agreeable 
to me, that I am forced to thank you for them, being 
perſuaded, that they proceed from an Exceſs of Zeal 
and Affection. It is true, I have kept Silence too long; 
but the Illneſs, which ſtill afflicts me, may plead ſome 
Excuſe for it. I hope therefore you will believe I had 
no Inclination to forget Perſons IJ honour as much as 1 
do you; and, that had it nat been for the Extremity 
T was reduced to, I would ſpeedily have acquitted my- 
ſelf of what I owe you, in Quality of, &. 


Lua mi., 

A Six, b 24:9 
I do not pretend, that my preſent Tender of Thanks 
for the Favour you was pleaſed to honour me with, 
ſhould be deemed by you as an Acknowledgement. I 
only make a flender Return for your Civility by this 
Duty 3. waiting for a more favourable Opportunity to 
teſtify by Services, rather than Words, how truly I am, 

| | Anather 


% 


? 


* 
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ele dee as l Bight. 
SIR, Ak 


| You have indeed obliged me * ſignal a Manner, 


that T ſhall be indebted to you during my whole Life, 
How I could wiſh that Opportunities conſtantly offer- 
ed for exerting myſelf in your Service ! Then I ſhould 
teſtify to you, that, if your Favours are extreme, there 


is no Extremity but I would have Recourſe to, in or- 


der, if poſſible, to counterbalance them. Theſe are 
not Words of Compliment ; my Heart dictates to my 
Pen all it writes to you, {till aſſuring you, that T ſhall 
not long bear unprofitably the Quality of your, Ac. 


Another on the ſame Subjecm. 
„ 1 | 
I know not in what Terms I ought to thank you for 
the Favours your Generoſity has been pleaſed to heap 
upon me: For I amſo unhappy in Point of Eloquence, 
that I already deſpair of ſucceeding to my Wiſh, I hope, 
notwithſtanding, you will not take it amiſs, if I declare 
to you the Paſſion I have for your Service. Your bare 
Remembrance of my good Diſpoſition will ſupply the 
Defects of my Capacity, and will rather conſider the 
Ardour of my Zeal, than the Beauty of Diſcourſe, i 
the Sentiments of Reſpect entertained for you by, Sc. 


SIR, | 1 1X3 4 8 
Vour Thanks have purchaſed, at ſo dear a Rate, the 
Services J rendered you, that you have robbed me 
of all the Satisfaction I received from them. When I 
did as you deſired, I only thought to clear off what 1 
owed you, without pretending to any other Advantage. 
Keep therefore your Civilities for ſome other Perſo 


and remember to treat another Time more famili- 


arly, c. 2 


"| 
1 
} 

i 
#1 
1 

| 


ſon, ' 
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Anurber Anſiuer an the ſame Subjed?. | 


SIR, h 8 | 
It muſt be confeſſed, that there is much more Ho- 
nour than Satisfaction in ſerving you. You thank me, 
as if I was never under any Obligation to you; and, 
it ſeems, you forget the abſolute Power your Merit has 
gained over me. Diſuſe yourſelf, let me deſire you, 
to this Behaviour; and believe with me, that the Lan- 
guage of Compliments is unknown to true Friends: I 
am of this Number, and always ready to convince you 
how much I am, Qc. AIG e oh 
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The Services I am bound to perform for you, and 
the Friendſhip I have promiſed you, make me take the 
Liberty of begging you would favour with your Inte- 
xeſt the Bearer, in what he has to defire of you, F 
boldly make Uſe of the Power you have given me to ap- 
ply to you on all Oceaſions; but it is on Condition you. 
will deal the ſame Way with, &:. TY | 
. rather Leto on the fame Subj. 

If you pay as much Attention to my Requeſt, as I 
ſhall always do to your Commands, you will now ſup- 
port with your Authority the Affair on the Carpet, 
that it may terminate to my Advantage. I make Ift- 
tle Doubt of your Power, and ſtill leſs of your Gene- 
roſity ; ſo that my good Fortune preſents you this Day 
with an Opportunity of obliging extremely, . 


Another on the ſame Subjefts g 


Rip enen 
Tp IF vou complain of my Importunity, accuſe yourſelf 
fort it; if you was leſs generous, I would be leſs bold: 


But, knowing by Experience how much you are influ- 


enced by Civility and Beneficence, I believe you will 
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not think diſagreeable my preſent Requeſt of ſoftening 
by your ſoothing Word- the malevolent Intentions of 
the Man you know againſt me. You will oblige us 
both on this Occaſion ; becauſe, by letting him know 
my Innocence, he win become more tractable, and 


make me Satisfaction. I hope for this Favour from 


We in Return for which you have a juſt 
ht to expect all Sorts of good Offices on, c. Is 


; | Anſwers ta Letters of Requeſt. 
8 1 R, f 


"Thar ie yen wired of me, and inleed wal! | 


great Satisfaction and little Trouble. You may now 
therefore make ready ſome new Commands, that = 
Deſire of you may not be 2 and I 


alſo ſhew you, by my Alacrity in o IE br | 
Orid, t eng: 


I have not a greater leaſure i in the 


| known in all Places to be * moſt affeRionate Friend 
and humble Servant. 


ae due al ans Sei. 


bs 


{'\ 


* 
1 


| | T aſk Pardon for'the Length of Time 4 
2 Commands; not but I uſed all 


my Care and Dainence therein: But, as the Succeſs 


was: in che Hands of à different Power, I could not 
ſooner acquaint you of the Effects. However, let not 


the Misfortune of my Delay hinder you for the future 


to apply to me, as none can be more ene to your 


Service than, De. 5 
al i dnutber an the Jane Suu. 
IR, . 


. ra deſire I ſhould perform any b 
for you, pray conſider, whether it be in my Power, 


that I may no more run the Riſque of incurring the 


Reproaches my ill Succeſs obliges you to heap upon 
_ for not being able to execute your * 
| pon 


14 , F 
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Upon any other Occaſion you may command me with 
Pleaſure; for none can be more defirous of being uſt- 
ful to you, than, c. . HP 
2 Leiters of Congratulation. 

If you knew /to what a Degree the News of your 
good Fortune has been agreeable to me, you would 
doubt whether your Pleaſure equals mine. Indeed, 
nothing can be added to it: It is the Reſult of the 
Friendſhip I have vowed to you, which is little com- 
mon, your Merit being its Object. I would ſay more 
to you, if the Exceſs of, 3 permitted me. It 
will be therefore enough for me to aſſure you, that my 
Satis faction cannot equal the Paſſion I have for your 
Service, as being, &c.- e 


2.60 Another Letter on the ſame Subject, 
Es - | 35 . 

The News of your Promotion to the Poſt of Ho- 4 

nour you have ſo long wiſhed for, has filled me with 

ſo much Satisfaction and Pleaſure, that I can only ex- 

preſs to you a Part of my Joy on that Account. I do 

not put myſelf to the Trouble of perſuading you of it 

a long Diſcourſe; your Merit and our mutual 

ridſhip, making Amends for whatever is deficient in 

my Eloquence, will convince you more powerfully than 

my Pen, that I am always, Go. ee als 


L 3 
WICEL: SS no. SHO ont fr tre: witli: 0) 
nſwers to Letter s of Congratulation. 
A 


Since you take a Part in my Satisfaction for the Hap- 
pineſs that has fallen to my Lot, it is juſt you ſhould 
alſo partake of the Advantages of the Intereſt annexed 
to it. This L give you Warning of, that you may let 
flip no Occaſion wherein I may be of Service to you. 
Forget not this Advice I give you; for I am all over 
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Impatience, in Hopes to make appear to you, how much 


Jam your Friend and Servant. 


. Another Auſiuer on the ſame Subjeft, 


4 


The new Aſſurances you have 2 me of your 


Friendſhip, by ſuch an unfeigned Teſtimony of Joy 


for my good Hap, have contributed more to my Satiſ- 


faction than my newly acquired Proſperity; and the 
Reaſon is, becauſe I prefer the Happineſs of your Af- 
fection to that I now enjoy. You have touched me 
in fo ſenſible a Part, by mingling my Intereſt with 
your own, that I will never loſe Sight of the Favour. 
All I can wiſh is to have an Opportunity of deſerving 
it by my Services, becauſe I am always, and ſhall be, 
all my Life, &c, z > ts ih I WT 


F A Leiter to aſt Pardon for a Fault. 
| IR, - ff. 2 
If the confeſſing of my Fault can deſerve Pardon, x 
am' willing to hope for it, rather from your Goodneſs, 
than my Intention, though very innocent. It is true, 
Sir, I have not rendered you the Reſpect I ought, by 
my Behaviour Yeſterday Evening; but, having been 
ſuddenly ſurpriſed with Anger, without reflecting on 
the Place I was in, I leave you to judge of my Weak- 
neſs, after condemning it myſelf. You know that our 
firſt Motions are fo ſudden in their Tranſports, that, 
in Spite and Contempt of Reaſon, they will receive 
Laws only from themſelves. This muſt make you 
conſider, that Nature has more contributed: to the Fault 
I have committed, than my Will, and that, if I could 
not have avoided it, J know at leaſt how to repent of 
it. Vou may depend upon my Sincerity in this Re- 
ſpect, that my humble Requeſt for Pardon may be ac- 
ceptable to you, and the more ſo, as coming from, Qc. 
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* ©» Eaters complaining of Slander, © 
mY . Ha 


1 am told, that you have held very indiſcreetly ſome 
Diſcourſes to my Diſadvantage. I deſire, out of Cha- 


_ Fity, you would timely repent of them, unleſs you are 


willing I ſhould. impoſe harder Conditions on you. I 


cannot underſtand Raillery, unleſs 1 begin it; correct 


then your Pleading, or you will loſe your. Cauſe with 
Caſts. I give you this Notice, that you may have no 
Reaſon to complain. And, when I perceive you in the 

neceſſary Submiſſion I impatiently expect from you, I 
ſhall think, whether I ought to be again, as I was be- 
fore, &c, _ N e e 


* 


e pl her Letter on the fame Subje@. 
5 Ba... N | 3% F536 Þ, 

I have been credibly informed, that you often amuſe | 
yourſelf, when Time hangs heavy on your Hands, or 
for Want of other Employment, in aſperſing the Cha- 


rafter of Miſs , my near Relation. This 


OO I 0 9 


Occupation is the worſt and moſt dangerous you can 


engage in. If your Liquor forces you into theſe Ex- 


travagancies, I counſel you to be more abſtemious z 
otherwiſe I ſhall be obliged to impoſe upon you ſo long 


; ong 
2 Silence, that perhaps you will not be heard to ſpeak 


for ſome Months together. Such is the charitable Ad- 


. Letter complaining of a tuo long ſence... 


: - ta | Or} ndihip aga 
your's: has been fo long, that, I fear, in forgetting 


me by little and little, you will at laſt withdraw all 


ar from me. You ſee I ſpeak boldly, 


ſe my Fears are great; and you ſhould pardon 
my Boldneſs and Fear, as equally proceeding from the 
Affection I have for you, and the great Value I ſet up- 


— 
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on it, Return then ſpeedily, if deſire to rid of 
Trouble and Uneaſineſs the moſt faithful and affection- 

ate of all your Servants. ' 


_ Letter from a Lady to ber Huſband at the Army in 
Dan Huss ann, e 
I cannot expreſs how much I fuffered when you ſet 
out for the Army in Germany. God alone knows the 
Grief my Heart has been pierced with. The Hopes 
of Peace we were flattered with, ſeemed to mitigate 
my Anxieties, and calm the Diſturbances of my Mind. 
The Campaign opens, the War begins a-new ; and I 
know not — 2 I am, nor what J am doing, You 
might have lived happy and contented in the Boſom 
of your Country, with your Family, and with your 
Friends. But you have preferred Troubles, Fatigues, 
and Alarms, to the Repoſe and Tranquillity-of Life, 
What a cruel Deftiny is this! How melancholy are the 
Reflections that weigh down my Heart! T fpend the 
Days and Nights amidſt continual Fears. Dread and De- 
ſpair agitate continually my dejected Mind, and plunge 
me into an Ocean of Aſſſictions. Take Care of your 
Health, write to me often, love me as much as I love 
u; I cannot ſay more. Farewell, my dear Huſband! 
Logs the moſt diſconſolate Wife living. 


N id 
FT HE Enemy does not give me half the Uneaſineſs 
you do, Madam ! In the Name of God compoſe your- 
ſelf, if you have any real Love for me. Misfortunes 
are only great in Imagination. I have happily paſſed 
through all former Campaigns ; this wilt be attended 
with the ſame Succeſs. Hardſhips and Labour are in- 
_ ſeparable from a military Life z and it is at this Ex- 
_ pence. we muſt gather Laurels : Such is my State, fuch 
my Profeſſion; I muſt gloriouſſy diſcharge the Duties 
annexed to it. What are you afraid of? I am in 
E 2 | 
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fe& Health. Every Thing bodes us a favourable Cam- 
paign. We are almoſt ſure of Victory. Ceaſe your 
Alarms, my dear Spouſe | J am ſenſible of your Ten- | 
derneſs; I love you to the Extent of your Wiſhes. 
Love, and a Huſband's Fidelity, have the moſt engag- 
ing Charms, and afford the ſweeteſt Conſolation to 
8 > oy Sex. Hark! The Drums now beat, and the 
- . Trumpets ſound, March] Glory calls me forth. The 


5 

* 
I 
-- 


Affections of my Heart reſt upon you: It is you alone 
that does poſſeſs it intirely. What will you have more? 
Farewell, my dearer Half; every Thing, I hope, will 
ſucceed to the Wiſh of, &c. | . 


Letter from a Lady, wiſhing a happy New Year to another. 
| „ ** 

_ The indiſpenſable Law I have impoſed on myſelf, of 
having Recourſe to every Means, that may gain and pre- 

ſerve: to me the Friendſhip of your Perſon, which I 
eſteem infinitely, engages me to preſent my Compli- 
ments to you at the Beginning of this Year. But you 
muſt believe; that the uſual Policy in ſuch Compli- 
ments does in no wiſe oy 4" Motion. It is 
from the beſt and ſincereſt Heart in the World, that 
a thouſand Wiſhes proceed for your perfect Health; 
for the greateſt I rouble that could happen to me in 
Life, would be to hear that any Thing was wanting to 
your Happineſs. Save me this Uneaſineſs by taking 
as much Care as poſſible of yourſelf. You may alſo 
be aſſured of being poſſeſſed of the Efteem and invio- 
lable Friendſhip of her, who ſhall be eternally, Ma- 
„% © 8 | 7 
____ MaDpan, 1415 „ 

I was on the Point of writing to you, to wiſh you a 
happy New Year, when I received your obliging Let- 
ter. As you bad the Goodneſs to prevent me, be plea-, 
fed, Madam, to accept from me, in Return, the ſame 
Happineſs and the ſame Advantages you have wiſhed = 


* 


9. 
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| And, as lam perſuaded, your Good - nature has excluded 
_ Cuſtom from having a Share in your ' Wiſhes, I deſire 
F © you would do me the ſame Juſtice, and believe, that I 
am as much intereſted in the Preſervation of your 
HFlealth, as you are of mine. Beſides, I eſteem inſi- 
4 Nitely. more the Honour of your Friendſhip, than all 
that is agreeable in the World, which is nothing to 
me in Compariſon of the Pleaſure I receive, when I have 

the Advantage of ſubſcribing myſelf, without Reſerve, 
Madan We ol nt ates 1: 3 e 


On the ſame Subject, from one Friend to another.” 
Dear FRIENp, N | | 
My ardent Deſires to make you more and more ſen- 
ſible of the Friendſhip I have for you, do not permit 
me to defer longer writing to you, that I may wiſh you 
the Pleaſures of this Time of Feſtivity, and the happy 
Beginning of a Vear accompanied by every Thing that 
may contribute to the Completion of your Defires, and 
to make Life agreeable. If you are willing I ſhould 
taſte, 'without an Allay of Bitterneſs, the Sweets that 
are inſeparable from our reciprocal Union, be careful 
of your Health, which is as dear to me as my on; 
a be perſuaded, that I cannot have a greater Joy, 
nor more ſolid Contentment, than ſeeing you reckon 
along Series of Years, that I may the longer have the 
Happineſs of convincing you how much I am, in Sin- 


Letter of Felicitation from a Lady to a Gentleman neue 
; ma 7 7 1 1 9» 4 | : * 


'-S1KR, ; . SOR: | h 

Wo I take, the Liberty to felicitate vou on your Mar- 

riage with Miſs —————, You. are now arrived, 

no Doubt, at the Summit and full Extent of your 

Wiſhes, in the Company of Her, whom you ſo ar- 

dently fought after. Your Conſtancy indeed was put 
_ to ſome ſevere Trials, and you had Reaſon . 


£ 


*. 
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ſible, that there are no Roſes without Thorns. After 
fo many Difficulties, you now enjoy the Glory of 
ſeſſing a Perſon, whole Merit is above all Praiſe, : 
mit me, Sir, to preſent here my Compliments to — | 
charming Spouſe; and believe that I am, in Tranfſ- 
| ports of the moſt prſet Joy, both of bernd you, 
| the moſt humble, Sc. 


_ Letter om 4 — l 
Arn 
| Dear MoTres, 
| You was right to tell me, that I ſhould repent of my i 
| Marriage, by ſuffering myſelf to be too eafily ſeduced 
| by the Appearances of Good-nature and Behaviour in 
| my Huſband, during the Time I yet enjoyed my dear 
| Liberty. For, 8 followed the Motions of my own 
<apricious Fancy, F ſuffer all that can he imagined 
from a Huſband, who ſpends his Time in a continued 
Scene of Rioting aud Debauchery, His Health, which 
; he exhauſts and deſtroys ina Way to lay him ſoon in his 
Grave, affects me W more than the Expences he 
zs at. In this melancholy Situation I have Recourſe to 
. dear Mother, to beg you would write to him. 1 
ow, as he has a particular Reſpect for your Perſon, 
he will pay a great Deference to any Thing you ſhall 
ſay to 1 not refuſe me this Favour, for 1 1 
Comfort. 3 alſo you would be perſuaded tha 
am, with all the 8 and OI" am ca- 
| pable of, Your, Sc. 2 | 


3 ANSWER 
DRAR DauGHTER, 05 | 
Ik your Marriage makes you wen you 1 no 
Aan to complain, 'becaufe-you-would mary, con- 
trary to my wg young Man, too well Ko.. 
for his il Conduct. I always thewght that you would 


pals your Time very 3 and that you 
N uot een of NS 
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ed. I have wrote to him, to let him know, that, if he | 
perſiſts in his debauched Courſe of Life, I will certain 
fend for you Home. I hope my Letter will have its | 
wiſhed-for Effect. Torment yourſelf no longer. On 
your Side endeavour as much as poſſible to reclaim him 
with Kindneſs. "The Way of Patience is the ſureſt to 
induce him to a Reformation. Send me an Account 

of all that may happen, and believe, that I am, from 
my Heart, Four, C. «5 ee 


Y 
Se Ars — — — 
WWW 


LETTER from a BROTHER to @ SISTER, with a Pre- | 
= 7 EFV 
JFC . 85 
Knowing that you take great Delight in Snuff. boxes, 
and that you often change them, I fend you one of a | 
quite new Faſhion. When you are tired of ſeeing it 
round, you may reduce it into a Square, If this Form 
does not pleaſe you, you may lay it into a Shell, or an | 
Oval: So that in this Box you will find the Secret of AF 
gratifying your Curioſity. You muſt touch the Springs 
very gently, for Fear of breaking them. Pray keep it 
for my Sake, and let no-body have it. If 1 had any 
Thing more precious, I would make you a Tender of 
it with the ſame Pleaſure, and the ſame Satisfaction, that 


— 


I ſay I am moſt affectionately, c. 
| ANSWER. 


Dax BROTHER, | 

I am infinitely obliged to you for your handſome: 
Snuff-box, All who have ſeen it, have acknowledged 
it to be of a very particular Taſte, and have admired the 
Nicety of the Miniature, the more gurious, as it aſ- 
ſumes fogr different Forms, without ſpilling the leaſt 
Grain of Snuff. I wiſh I had ſomething to ſend you 
in Acknowledgement of ſo fine a Preſent ; but we 
have nothing here that can come up to the Prettineſs - 
of this Piece of Ingenuity. _"_ if you pleaſe, of 


*. 


- 
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my good Diſpoſition, whick, I hope, will always be the | 
_ ſame, to entertain for you the ſincere Friendſhip, with 
which I am, Sc. 8 | 


Letter of Condolence from one Lady to another. 
MADAM, | 

Whatever I could mention to you in my Letter, to 
Expreſs my Sorrow, is not to be compared with what 
paſſes in the Bottom of my Heart; for, if on one Side, 
the Loſs of your dear Huſband aflits me, on the other, 
I am not leſs concerned to learn, that you devote your- 
ſelf to immoderate Grief, whereby you go the fair Way 

to follow him ſoon, who is the Cauſe of our common 

Diftreſs. Spare me, Madam, this Subject of Vexa- 
tion, by ſtopping the Flow of your Tears. Pray, be 
comforted, for the Sake of your Friends. The Lord 
has taken from you what he gave you; do not refuſe 
him a Sacrifice that pleaſes him. A Moment's Reflee- 
tion on the Viciſſitude of earthly Things will be ſuffici- 
ent to calm and compoſe your Mind. If I knew of a. 
more ſalutary Remedy, I would recommend it to you 
with the ſame Zeal, I am influenced with in being, 


We. os 
Mana, | 1 

I am infinitely obliged to you for ſympathifing with 
me in my Affliction, and for all the Motives you pro- 
poſe to me, in order to mitigate my Sorrows. I have 
reflected on the End of human Beings, who are born 
only for Dying; but what have all theſe Reflections a- 
mounted to? Not one was powerful enough to confole 
me for the Loſs of a Huſband, who loved me ſo ten- 
derly. If my Sighs admit of any Intermiſſion, it is to 
oblige you not to be grieved ſo much on my Account. 
I will endeavour to uſe Violence againſt myſelf, that I 
may anſwer your good Intentions. Pray to God to give 
me Strength to bear up againſt the Weight of this 


heavy 
Z * 
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heavy Calamity. None can have a more affectionate 
Regard, dear Madam, for your Kindneſs, than, Oc. 


Letter of Condolence and Conſolation from a Gentleman to- 
ach, on ihe Death of her Huſband. = 
e tind ta 
You would e're now have received a Letter from me, 
if I thought you in a Condition to read it, But, indeed. 
[ hitherto reputed you ſo juſtly taken up with regretting. 
your Loſs, that I made it a Point of Conſcience to in- 
terrupt you, and believed, that, without depriving you. 
of a particular Satisfaction, I ought not to attempt. 
making the leaſt Diminution of your Sorrows, Now, . 
as you are in ſome Meaſure at Leiſure to reſtrain the 


- 


Overflow of your Tears, and to collect your Spirits, 


- 


which have been diſſipated by the Novelty of this 
Accident; it is Time, that, by a Teſtimony, of mutual 
Sympathy, I ſhould make void the ill Opinion you, 
might entertain of my Silence, and withal convince, 
you, that, if ſome have been more diligent in deploring, 
your Affliction, they have not ſurpaſſed me at leaſt in 
the Reality of feeling it. I muſt confeſs, Madam, that 
nothing could be more agreeable to me, than to have it. 
in my Power to do ſomething for your Conſolation. 
Your Misfortune ſtands in need of it; your Qualities, 
invite the whole Circle of your Acquaintance to charge 


| themſelves with it; and my Eſteem for you in parti- 
5 cular ſeems to command it. What hinders me, is, 
4 that I believe there is not. Perſuaſion enough in the 
. fineſt Words in the World to ſoften ſo doleful a Ne- 
x ' ceflity, as that you are now reduced te, of never ſeeing 


more what you formerly ſaw with ſo much Pleaſure. 

5 I know, that, on ſuch Occaſions, one of the principal 
7 Reaſons alledged is the happy Condition of thoſe for 
o whom we are afflicted. .. But can I make fo indifferent 

g an Eſtimate of your Merit, or of the Love your late 


Huſband bore you, as to doubt, that, in the Midſt even 
y of eternal Beatitude, he does not caſt an Eye upon the 


+» 
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I 2 Earth, | 
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Earth, and teſtify, with a Sort of Sigh, that the Joys 
of Heaven are not ſo dear to him, as not to look back 
at and remember the Glory he enjoyed in poſſeſſing 
E I will not deny, in the Company he now is, 
but that the Delights he taſtes are infinite. But I am 
ſenſible, Madam, his Delights in your Company were 
incomparable. I ſee hore no Probability of an Al- 
lay for your Diſtreſs in the Confideration of his Felicity”; 
and to tell you, that, in Regard to what is ordained by 
_ irrevocable 5840 the only Expedient is to diſpoſe our- 
ſelves for ſuffering them; I place you at ſo great a Diſ- 
tance from what is common, that I cannot entertain 
you with ſuch vulgar Language. I loſt ſeveral. Things, 
which, perhaps, I was deprived of, to puniſh me, for 
loving them too ardently. | But, all the Remonſtrances 
that could be made to me having never been of any 
Manner of Service, I ſhould be unjuſt to require of you 
a Reſolution I could not obtain from myſelf. Time, 
Which wears away all 'Impreffions, and puts a Period 
to all Things, has been my Remedy; and, undoubt- 
edly, Madam, will be yours, whatever Effort your Ob- 
ſtinacy may contrive to hinder it. The Progreſs is 
Now, but the Succeſs is infallible. Contribute to it as 
much as lies in your Power. I do not mean, that you 
ſhould forget your Huſband. The Obligations you 
are under to his Family, are too well known to me to 
give you ſo bad an Advice, and you are too wiſe to re- 
ceive it. What I aim at is, that you would keep your 
Memory from dwelling upon Objects that may repre- 
ſent bim to you. A melancholy Humour eaſily takes 
deep Root in the Imagination that entertains it. When 
this Humour begins to prey upon your Spirits, caſt it 
from you, and admit only that Sort which may agree- 
ahly amuſe. Eſpecially, Madam, be careful to reap 
this Advantage from your Loſs, that Fortune, who has 
ſurpriſed you, may find you better prepared for the fu- 
ture. You are young, and conſequently may yet live 
- a Number'of Years, It is probable, this 2 
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Conflict you will be engaged in with her. Convince 
her, that, if ſhe has gained an Advantage over you, it 
ought not ſo much to be aſcribed to her Strength, as to 
your Remiſſneſs; and that, when you are on your 
Guard, her Attacks cannot be ſo ſucceſsful, Conſider 
in your Misfortune what you always made flight of in 


that of others. That Glaſs is not ſo brittle as what 


appears moſt ſolid and firm jn the Proſperity of Man- 
kind; and that all the Names of Shadow, Dream, 
Wind, and Smoke, which we ' uſually give to this 
miſerable Life, are Titles too glorious, and Compari- 
fons too elevated, to expreſs its Inſtability. Here may 
you hold, and here will I fix you, deſiring you, at the 
ſame Time, to have Recourſe to the Aſſiſtance of God, 


vrhich will not fail to ſmooth the rugged Path before 


rs eet, and extricate you from all your Difficulties. 
I implore for you this Aſſiſtance with my whole Heart; 
and do intreat you, Madam, that I may always have a 
Place in your Eftcem and good Wiſhes, as, HCc. 


Letter to a Brother, tn a foreion Country, from hrs Sifter, 
130 acquaint him of their Mother s Death, _ 

My Dear BROT 
What ſhall tell you? How will you be able to bear 
the fatal News of the Death of our much honoured and 


TOP 


deareſt Mother? Whoſe Loſs is to me more bitter 


than Death, and will plunge you, I fear, into the 
deepeſt Sorrow. But the other Night ſhe called me 
to her Bed-ſide, and, taking me by the Hand, faid, 


„My dear Child, I am juſt going to leave you A 
few Hours will bear me to the World of Spirits, I 


willingly reſign you, my dear Charge, and your Bro- 
thers, if they are yet alive, to the Care of a good God, 
who will always befriend the Virtuous. I rejoice, you 
are of that Number. If you continue, as you have ſet 
out, you cannot fail of being happy. When you have 
an Opportunity to write to your Brothers, or ſhall ſee 
them, tell them, I died with them on my Heart, left 
8 e 5 them 
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them a Mother's Blefling, and had no higher Wiſh on 
Earth, than to hear they were wiſe and good. I hope 
they will return to you, and Heaven make you happy 
in each other. Farewell, my deareſt Child! May Hea- 
ven preſerve you wiſe and good, and, when'you drop a 
Tear to the Memory of your loving Mother, be exci- 
ted by it to imitate whatever you thought gooc in her. 
Oh! Farewell —— ! With theſe Words, the dear 
Woman refigned her Soul into her Maker's Hands, and 
ſmiled in the Agony of Death. Ohl my dear Brother, 
Grief overwhelms me, I can add no more, but that I 
long exceedingly to ſee you: That will be my on!. 
Cordial, to alleyiate the heavy Loſs of your affection 
ate Siſter, c. V OTE HATS EC II 


LETTER ro divert a fick FRIEND from his impatient and 
PLN 17-7 Sou: Temper. fo . 


1 % 


. % 
? 1 
: is 


Shall I fay that you ſhew'too much of the womaniſh 
Mind in your AMiCtion ? If you was always happy, you 
would be placed in ſome Negree above the Condition 
of Man. Advertities are common de Satyr, 
And thoſe who fly from them, are equally ſubject to 
them with others. Perhaps, it would be agreeable to 
u, if the Winter did not come in its Order, or if it 
— 2 Cold and Froſt only for thoſe in a Fever. You 
would like better the Heat of Summer, if, ripening the 
Fruits of your Gardens, it did not make the Flowers 
fade; ſo that, if Nature was to faſhion over again the 
World, and was to abide by your Advice, ſhe” muſt 
join Autumn with Spring, and Flowers with Fruits, to 
make us hope and enjoy at the ſame Time. But it 
ſeems the World was made on this Condition, that all 
Things ſhould ſometimes preſent us with a good, and 
ſometimes with a bad Aſpect. The Sea, after a Tem- 
peſt, treats of Peace with the Ships on it. The Winds 
heighten the Beauties of the Earth, and the ſame Winds 
deſtroy many fine Things; they tear down Trees, on 
l 8 | car 
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fear not to raviſh them of their Honour. Day brings 
us Night, and we never fee but a Part of the Heavens. 
Imagine then, that, as War is a Preparation to Peace, 
your Illneſs opens a Way to Health. For my Part, Ihope 
it will ſoon reinſtate you in your former Pleaſures, and 
that it will let you live as others do. In the mean 
Time, comfort yourſelf with the Thought, that Hea- 
ven has granted you the Virtues of an Age, whereof 
you have experienced the Troubles; and that the Can- 
dour of moral Beauty {upplics the Place in you of that 
which filvers the Head of ald Men. In ſhort, you 
labour under no Indiſpoſitions but what Nature has 
ſubjected Kings to, by giving them a Body. The moſt 
- contagious of Diſeaſes has not ſpared Emperors, and 
the fragrant Odours that iſſued from the Sweat of 
Alexander, did not render him immortal. Great Men 
have been ſeen depreſſed under the Effort and Violence 
of Pain; and, if even Virtue had a Body, ſhe would, 
perbaps, be as ſickly as you. Thus it is, my Imagi- 
nation would confole me, if I were in your Place; and, 
by lulling my Soul into its uſual Repoſe, I would en- 
deayour, without holding Conſultations with Sooth- 
fayers and Conjurers, to recover my Health. Our Hu- 
mours, the chief domeſtic Enemies we have, ſhould 
be laid under a certain Regulation, and kept in Peace, 
that we might enjoy Peace ourſelves. I ſhould never be 
ſo fool-hardy, as to invite and challenge a Diſeaſe, 
which we cannot beat without a Second, and without 
the Help of a Phyſician, who never offers his Aﬀiſt- 
ſtance as a Friend, but as in Prize-games, for the Profit 
he expects. I muſt leave you at Reſt, and, adviſing vou 
to take as much of it as your Pains may permit you, it 


will not be amiſs alfo to baniſh from your Thoughts 


the greateſt Cauſe. of Diſguſt that can happen to you, 
which is adding to the Length of your Illneſs that of 
a Letter, whereby I muſt be inſupportable, though TI Es 
am, indeed, your, Scr. 5 gs 
OBOE EA r I0s LITER 
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LETTER tod virtuous LADY, on her ill State of Health. 
You have made ſufficient Trial, whether Sicknefs is 
| preferable to Health. It is, indeed, a doleful Thing 
to fee one's ſelf fo often ſubject to Diſorders, that excite 
every Thing within us to a Kind of Revolt. Yet we 
muſt kiſs the Hand that ſends them, and be reſigned 
to every Thing that comes from Heaven, were it the 
ravaging Force of Thunder to reduce us to Aſhes. This 
is a Tribute we owe Nature, as being. her Subjects. 
Me may always turn Matters to ſome Neos with a 
little Patience. Patience is a Virtue that deceives our 
Inquietudes, charms our Diſpleaſures, mitigates our 
Pains, and gives Time to our Courage to arm itſelf 
againſt all the Attacks of Sickneſs. Here, indeed, you 
may be ready to reply, that it is very eafy to ſpeak to 
_ thoſe who are not deaf and dumb; and to judge of 
Colours with thoſe who are not blind ; and that one 
may ſpeak with a good Grace of a Shipwreck, when 
in Port and out of Danger. But let not this Fancy 
_ deprive us of that of being. intirely "cured: Though 
dur Phyſician is in perfect Health himfelf, he may 
| 3 very good Remedies; and one muſt be a very 
- bad Philoſopher, or Politician, to ſay, that a beſieged 
— Town ought rather to ſurrender to the Enemy, than ac- 
cept of Suecours from abroad, becauſe thoſe who of- 
fered it were at Liberty. For my Part, if I was in 
Darkneſs, I would not refuſe a Torch to light me, 
though it were that of Love, which does not ſee a 
Fou are not, I muſt ſuppoſe, ignorant of that Or- 
der of Providence, whereby the . of God are 


not always under the moſt favourable Aſpects of For- 
tune, and that, in Appearance, nothing but Misfortunes 
await them in human Society. It ſeems that the Sun, 
which equally ſhines upon the whole World, puſhes 
forth his Beams in fine Days only for the Wicked, and 
8 .. 
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pours down the Rage of ſtormy Weather on the Good. 
The Air breathed by the former, as ſweet as was that 
of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, is, in Regard to the latter, 
overſpread with Clouds, and pregnant with Tempeſts. 
The Waters that bubble up for the Unjuſt into cryſtal 
Fountains, and the Streams that purl in their Gardens, 
ſporting as it were in feſtive Dance, gather into Hail, 
and form Torrents to deſtroy the Inheritance of the Juſt. 
The Earth ſeems unfriendly in this Reſpect, that ſhe af- 
fords thoſe Worldlings a Proſuſion of Delights, land 
refuſes Neceſſaries to thoſe who follow a contrary Road 
to them. She beſtows on theſe Diamonds, Pearls, 
Perſumes, and all the Favours and Rarities ſhe pro- 
duces; whilſt Poiſons, Serpents, and other Horrors of 
Nature, are the Portion of thoſe who, acknowledging 
the firſt Author of all theſe Productions, keep them 
from being overwhelmed by a ſecond Deluge. She has 
even ſuffered herſelf to be embowelled for adorning the 
Fingers and Neck of a Proſtitute, and has not hidden 
the bon Tyrants have uſed for exerciſing their Cruelties, 

and making Martyrs "> Shen Tk 
Aſk of God, why Man, whom he has made the 
Maſter of all his Works, and the true Pourtrait of 
his Divinity, begins his Life in Miſery, without the 
Guilt of any other Crime, than being born, and hay- 
ing ſeen the Light of Day? Why this Prince of Crea- 
| tures, who ought to rule over all that is not God, ap- 
fare to be beneath all that is not Man? It ſeems that 
Nature rather acts by him as a Step-mother, than as a 
fond indulgent Parent. Trees ſhoot above the Earth 
with their Trunk and Leaves, and find their Nouriſa- 
ment without ſtirring out of the ſame Flags : Animals 
| ſo ſoon as born have their Weapons of Defence: Birds 
know the Art of Flying, and Fiſhes of Swimming: 
ut Man knows nothing without Study; no, not even 
to ſpeak, and to perform the other neceſſary Functions 
of Life, unleſs inſtructed by and under the Guidance 

* of a ſkilful Hand, e EEE 
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So it is that God ' treats thoſe he loves, as if he 
was willing to ſhew them, that, every Thing being 
contrary to them on Earth, every Thing will be propi- 
tious to them in Heaven; that the Accidents and Croſſes 
of this Life pave the Way for them to the Glory of the 
other, and that the War wicked Men wage againſt 
them, excites them to deſire with more Ardour the 
Peace and tranquil State of the Bleſſed. God, 1 may 
fay,” hab placed us on a Kind of Balance, in which 
he has made our Body to weigh down, that he may 
paiſe our Soul on high. Virtue is never-opprefled 
with Sickneſs ;'ſhe ſings, if we will, in the burning 
Heat of a Fever, as the three Children in the fiery 
Furnace ;- and he who found a ſafe Harbour in the 
Belly of a Fiſh, is a ſufficient Proof that ſhe cannot 
ſuffer Shipwreck. But, to ſhew her univerſal Power, 
Tygefs and Lions lay down their natural Ferocity to 
pay her Homage, in ſpite of thoſe who'animate them 
to her Deſtruction. Some have been of Opinion, that 
the Stars feed upon the Vapours of the Earth, and 
what deceived them, is, that, ſeeing them covered with 
Clouds, they imagined they attracted them upwards 
ſor their Nouriſnment. So it is with the Fuſtz who: ate 
the Light of the World. It ſeems they cannot live 
Without being conſtantly overſhadowed with Ailments: 


| I: Their "Actions excite Laughter in the Wiſe of the 


World; but, though they are obſcured on the Side of 
Heaven, they are like thoſe Angels Painters give only 
Face and Wings to: All the Parts of their Bodies are 
diſtempered; they have nothing healthy but the Face, 
where ' Virtue appears with the moſt engag- 
ing Charms ; and; when they have no Motion but 
by the Help of another, their Deſires have Wings that 
waft them above the Stars, "They burn with two 
Fires; their Body with a Fever, and their Soul with 
that Love, which confumes the Setaphins : Their 
Blood eannot be heated to the Degree their Heart is; 
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which makes them utter Praiſes to God, which might 
well Be chanted in Paradiſe by the Mouth of the Bleſ- 
ſed. Without thinking of it, Madam, I have drawn 
your Picture for you, and J have found the Roſes, you 
give Birth to from the Prickles of your Pain. It mult, 
indeed, be confeſſed, that the Bed you was confined 
to, was much ſofter than a Croſs; that the Medicines 
vou took from the Hands of your Friends, were more 
agreeable than Gall and Vinegar; and that your Head- 
ach was not fo inſupportable as a Crown of Thorns, 
It muſt not be doubted, but that thoſe. dewy Damps,. 
the Pores of our Bodies exſude in Illneſs, are often 
more pleaſing. to God than the Fumes of Frankin- - 
cenſe; and that the leaneſt Victims ſeem to him of 
| Gwecter Odour, than the Fat of Bulls the Prieſts fe. 
merly offered to him in Sacrifice. Pains, however, 
are never ſo violent, but they leave us at Liberty to 
call Heaven to our Aſſiſtance, and to have a Second 
to maintain the Combat. The primitive Chrifians 
| fpoke to God on Gridirons, Racks, and Wheels. . It 
was for Eternity they fought, and the Reward was 
worthy of their Conflict. Another Time, Madam, 1 
hall be leſs troubleſome to you; but, if I have been 3 
long Time ſilent for Fear of diſturbing you, you oughe 
pardon me this Sally, which may not be diſagree- 
able to you, conſidering the Subject 1 have enlarged 
upon, and the Friend that preſents it, with the moſt 
ardent Deſire of being, Madam, S. 


_ Letter of Conſolation to a Friend, on his Diba. | 
"NES. > 1 
If I had not a perfect Ka of the Vieaut of 
ur Mind, I ſhould have a much deeper Senſe of the- 
1 that has happened to you, and ſhould with 
more Care ſeek for Reaſons to conſole you. But Phi- 
loſophy has already cured a Wound that would have 
been mortaF to another; and you have given ſufficient 
| FROM. that none but daſtardly Spirits * their 22 c 
om 
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from Length of Time. What another would have 
called an inſupportable Exile, was only for you a2 
happy Paſſage from Priſon to Liberty; what would 
have put Complaints and Blaſphemy in another's 
Mouth, has not occaſioned the leaſt Change in your 
Face: And it may be now ſaid, that your Enemies 
could not have puniſhed you more cruelly than by 
treating you with leſs Rigour. Their Hatred is more 
glorious to you than their paſt" Reſpect, and all the 
Artifices they have had Recourſe to for hurting you, 
are honourable Proofs of your Virtue, and irreproach- 
able Witneſſes of their Perverſeneſs. A Woman can- 
not repute herſelf chaſte, unleſs ſhe is ſo both in Mind 
and Body. A Soldier does not deſerve the Name of 
Valiant, who never ſaw Sieges and Battles, but on 
painted Walls; and a Man wrongfully uſurps the 
Quality of Sage, who has not given Proofs of a 
© generous and noble Heart in adverſe Fortune. A Ma- 
riner takes Pleaſure in ſteering a Ship, whilſt favour- 
able Gales ſwell her Sails; but when the Heavens 

and Sea conſpire to deſtroy him; when, on whatever 
Side he caſts his Eyes, Gbjects of Horror and De- 
Ipair hover round about; there are but few Pilots that 
would not let go the Helm, and abandon their For- 
tune and Life to the Mercy of the Tempeſt. In like 
Manner, when all Things ſmile upon us, Reſolutions 
againſt Calamities that cannot happen, are eaſily taken, 
and Remedies for unfelt Pain are eaſily thought of. 
But when our Pomp is once vaniſhed, and when thoſe 
who adored us in the Morning, think it eriminal to 
ſalute us in the Evening, we yield up our Arms to 
the Enemy we had deſpiſed. As our Combat, ſo is 
our Victory in Fancy; and we reſemble thoſe who, 
vaunting their Bravery in a Parlour, loſe their Heart 
the Moment they find themſelves in a Field of Bats 
tle. This Weakneſs, in my Opinion, proceeds from 
our ſlender Knowledge of true Felicity ; for if a Man, 
. © Whoees all his Deſigns under the Guidance of Proſpe- 
EXT : pea rity, 
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rity, did not ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by the Splen- 
dor of his preſent Fortune; if, in the Enjoyment of 
- Pleaſures, and the Applauſe of thoſe that wait upon bl 
him, be conſidered that he fails: on a faithleſs Sea; 1 
and that the inconſtant Goddeſs, who heaps Glory and 18 
_ Grandeur- upon him, is as much deſtitute of Reaſon 
as her Hatred is: There is no Doubt, but that he 
would be leſs attached to the pretended good Things 
he poſſeſſes, and conſequently their Loſs: would give 
him leſs Uneaſineſs. But our Opinion makes this 
Eſtimate of Things; all that gratifies our Senſes is 
infinitely amiable; and, as if our Sight and Mind were 
circumſeribed by the ſame Bounds, what is beyond 
the Reach of one, cannot gain the Eſteem of the other. 
Children would rather have a Diamond taken from 
them than their Play- things, becauſe ſuch Objects are 
proportioned to the Weakneſs of their Judgment, and 
they are not capable of knowing the Value of any 
F hing more precious. And, ſo it is that the Loſs of 
Reſt and Liberty, Treaſures more valuable than all 
that the Court can feed our Ambition with, does not 
affect us. Thus, we violate without Fear the ſacred 
Laws of Piety, to content our irregular Paſſions; and 
what ought to draw from our Eyes Tears of Blood, 
_ - finds us inſenſible as Blocks of Marble. This Diſ- 
courſe does not in the leaſt regard you, Sir; and, as 
a beautiful Woman would be in the Wrong to take 
- Offence, if Uglineſs was blamed in her Prefence, I 
preſume that theſe Invectives againſt the Weakneſs 
of the Generality of Mankind will not be diſa- 
gresable to you: You, whom the Storm had not 
in the leaſt aſtoniſhed; you, who did receive the 
News of your Diſgrace with the ſame chearfut 
Countenance you did that of your Promotion to the 
eminent P oſt of f Honour you long filled with Dig- 
nity. Iruth dreads Grandeur, and, as a baſhful Vir- 
gin, cannot endure to mingle with the Company oi an 
inſolent Fortune. Flatterers are Shadows. * 
. 1 tom 
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from thoſe who may fuccour them in their Neceſſities, 
and ſometimes Men of the greateſt Integrity, fearing 
that the Liberty of Speech may be either dangerous or 
unſerviceable to thoſe it regards, content themſelves 
with not approving Faults without blaming them. So 
that thoſe who are in elevated Poſts, in a Condition of 
Hurting, and obliging much, know the laſt what con- 
 cerns them. But when a Perſon is neither influenced 
by Fear nor Hope, if they receive Praiſes from him, 
there will be no Room to ſuſpect Flattery. For what 
other Conſideration, than that of powerful Truth, could 
oblige us to defend the Actions of a Man, who is no 
longer capable of acknowledging the Favour, whoſe 
Company is contagious, and Friendſhip ſuſpected ? Re- 
Joice then, Sir, to ſee ſo great a Diverſity of Minds 
agree in the Eſteem of your Virtue. Bleſs a Misfor- 
tune which heaps as much Glory upon you, as it 
covers your Enemies with Shame. Take a View of 
their Shipwreck from a ſafe Harbour, and believe that 
the Part the People take in your Diſgrace, puniſhes. 
their Perfdy with ſufficient Rigour. And indeed, tho' 
your Modeſty might be offended at it, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that, till you had ſat at the Helm of Affairs, 
there was no Servant, who preferred, with ſo much. 
Courage, the Intereſts of his Maſter to thoſe of his 
own Family; in whom Knowledge, Experience, and 
Fidelity were more happily united; and who, amidft 
fo many Precipices, knew how to walk ſo upright, and: 
reſiſt, with ſo much Glory, both Menaces and Pro- 
miſes. But a Tongue, to ſpeak worthily of your 
Praiſes, ought to be more eloquent than mine; and a 


Soul, to ſuffer them, leſs enamoured of Modeſty than 


yours. I muſt therefore conclude this Letter, yet 
proteſt to you, that nothing ſhall hinder me for the 
future to declare myſglf your Servant; that, whenever 
an Opportunity offers, I ſhall render to your Virtue. 
the Teſtimony it deſerves; and, that, though not 
powerful enough to reinſtate you in your F 3 
2 5 | 5 mal,, 
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ſhalt, at leaſt, have ſufficient Courage to blame open- 
ly the Perfidy of thoſe who have ruined it. 


_ Lolter of Thanks from a Gentleman to a Lady, for the 
good Offices ſhe rendered him during his Diſgrace. 
VVV 155 
My Misfortunes being ſo great as to deprive me of 
the Pleaſure of ſeeing you, permit me to take the Li- 
berty of writing to you, that I may bave the Satiſ- 
faction to aſſure you, that the Troubles I am involved 
in, have not made me loſe Sight of your kind Offices. 
It is in Afflictions true Friends are known; but I had 
no Reaſon to prove you by this Touchſtone. I found 
you fo ready to oblige me on ſo many other Oecaſions, 
that my greateſt Diſpleaſure is to be ſeparated from 
you without ſerving you, and without making myſelf 
worthy of the Honour of your Friendſhip. Vou can- 
not ſay on what Account you have aſſiſted me, unleſs 
it be by a pure Motive of Generoſity. Fortune puniſhes 
me very ſeverely for à very ſlight Fault; but I may 
ſay, that I have ſtill leſs deſerved your Good-will than 
my Diſgrace. I perſuaded myſelf that it would not 
continue long, ſince you was pleaſed to take upon you 
the Care of my Affairs; but my Apprehenfions in- 
creaſe daily with the Power of my Enemies. In the 
Situation J am in, I have no Reaſon to be in Dread of 
any Thing, but the Loſs of your Remembrance, 
vhich would affect me with deeper Concern than 
that of my Fortune. Would to God I could thank 


you by Word of Mouth, and ſhew you, ſetting aſide every + 


other Teſtimony of Gratitude, a Face, on which the 
Senſe of your Benefits is painted in as lively Colours, as 
that of my Sorrow! But, ſince I am cut ſhort of this 
Hope, be ſatisfied with this melancholy Farewel}, and be 
aſſured, that, in what Part ſoever of the World I ſeek 
my Fortune, in the Midſt of Troubles and Anxieties, 
1 ſhall always preſerve the Memory of your Gong: 
. F TSS . +. S 25 33 +NE | 
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_ neſs, the only Thing that ftill obliges me to ſet a Va- 


lue on Life, in the Hopes that God will not permit 
me to remain ungrateful to you, and that he will put 
it in my Power to convince you, ſome Time or other,” 
by infallible Proofs, that I am, Madam, G. | 


LETTER ta FATHER, on the Loſs of all bis CHILDREN. 


| 8 IR, „ $4 5 
The Reaſons muſt be ſtrong and cogent that can 


comfort a Man in great Affliction; and, for my Part, 


not being able to produce any of ſufficient Weight, I 
muſt leave the Taſk to others who are better able to 
acquit themſelves of it. My principal Deſign is to in- 


terrupt that profound Silence which has made you fo 
ſolitary, that it may be ſaid Death had robbed you of 


xeech the ſame Time it did your Children of 
ife. The laſt you loft, and who only faw Light to 


our 8 


o 
* 


receive the Sanctification of a Chriſtian and to be placed 
in the Number of the Ele&, has, no Doubt, depreſſed 
you with great Sorrow, by putting you in Mind of all the 
reſt, and by renewing the firſt Tears you ſhed on their 


common Sepulchre. Now, what would you ſay if I 


uppbraided inftead of comforting you? You loved your 
Children, and you lament their hard Fate: But ſhould 


one be tormented through Love? Grief has this bad 


Quality in it, that it is not only unprofitable, but always 


ungrateful; ſince, after all, we experience nothing by 


it but Uneaſineſs, and it deprives us of the Thoughts 
of the Satisfaction we received. | 5 


” 


. 


How many great Perſonages have ſeen their Chil- 
dren die without the leaſt Alteration of Countenance ! 
How many have dried up their Tears at the Fire that 


reduced their Bodies to Aſhes ! And how many, after 
paying their laſt Duty at the funeral Pile, have gone 
directly to the Senate-houſe, there to accuſe Vice and 
defend Virtue ! But are not you daily going the Road 
your Children have gone before you ? Have a little Pa- 


tience, and you will ſee them again, never more to loſe _ 
1 | them. 


— 


— 
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them. Don't be uneaſy, you are running after them; 
and Time, which Say put an End to your Sorrows, 
is leading you as faſt as it can to the Place of their 
Abode. Are not you troubled they have got before 
you? To complain of their being dead is to complain 
that they are too ſoon arrived at Port. Once come into 
the World, nothing more remains than to die; and 

our Entrance into this Life is only for going out of it. 

Of all that can. happen to us, nothing is more certain 

than Death ; and we complain of a Thing no one was 

ever yet deceived in. You tell me your Children died 
too young: But do you know, that thoſe who live lon- 
_ geſt ſometimes live leſs than others? Experience ſhews, 
that thoſe who reckon the greateſt Number of Years, 
| reckon alſo the greateſt Number of Croſſes and Misfor- 
tunes, Life in itſelf can neither be deemed a Good 
nor an Evil; but it is rather that which forces us to 
make TI of bom- ol TEST FR ee 
It is true, your Children might be-virtuous in the 
higheſt Degree, by following your Example and In- 
ſtructions; but they might alſo follow the greateſt Num- 
ber, which is not that of the Good. Tn conſidering 
the vicious Inclinations and ill Courſes now frequently 
purſued by Youth, Children are rather become Subjects 

of Fear than Hopes. However, do not imagine that I 

would have you become ſenſeleſs and immoveable like 

a Statue, or that you ſhould look upon the Death of any 

of your F pap, with the ſame Eyes you would that of 

an indifferent Perſon. To ſee that Bloom extinguiſhed 
in the little Mouths that prattled to you with fo much 

Pleaſure ; to ſee thoſe Eyes cloſed that gazed ſo tenderly. 

on you, and thoſe delicate Hands cold as Clay that 

applauded you with fo much Love; to have ſuch a 
Sight before you, and to. poſſeſs your Mind at the ſame 
Time in Tranquillity, far from ſhewing Virtue, would 
prove you deſtitute of all Senſibility. . 
| When Tears eaſe and comfort us, we may let them 
5 flow without Shame; we mult permit and not — 
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mand them to guſh out: We muſt drop them for the 
Sake of Affection, and never through mere Decorum: 
We fee Women equally weep by 3 and the moſt 
inſenſible by Imitation. It muſt indeed be a ſignal Piece 
of Folly to do ſo by Example, and to obey any other 


Emotions than thoſe of cur. Heart. It is ſufficient to be 


faflicted for ourſelves, without being ſo for others. When 
Grief is not an Hypocrite, it always keeps itſelf con- 
cealed within, and does not appear abroad, for-Fear of 
being diminiſhed : That which feeks after Spectators 


news itſelf on Theatres, but is never real. Some court 


Reputation by 


diſcovered. N | 3 
There is no Virtue that deprives us of our Senſes; 


eir Tears, but the Impoſture is ſoon 


| the Wiſe ſuffer Grief and Pain as others, but their Minds 
give Admiſſion to, and behave in ſupporting them in a 


quite different Manner to the Vulgar : Storms that hurt 
a Pilot do not therefore make him leſs courageous. Vet 
it muſt be confeſſed that there is a greater Pleaſure in 


making a Shew of Virtues, and uſing Moderation, in 


ood than adverſe Fortune: Virtues ſhine with greater 


Luftre in Opulence than Poverty; Gold inhances the 
alue of a Diamond; ana it i eaner to do Things well 


In the Midſt of Roſes than Thorns, in one's Country 
than in Baniſhment. 13 | | 


2 


This is, Sir, what I had to fay to you on your Loſs, and 
on your Virtue, which are incomparable: The one is in - 


finitely lamented, the other is infinitely admired. Your 25 


Conſtancy is not leſs aſtoniſhing than your Misfortune; 


and I know ſome who, ſeeing you ſuffer, are more 
touched with Envy chan Compaſſion, and who perhaps 
would not decline ſuch an Accident as your's, were they 


ſure of appearing ſo courageous and feaſonable as you 
are. This is the Sentiment of Joy that mingles with 
my Concern on your Account, and which, by mode- 


rating it, has left me the Liberty of performing here for 
EIT ne e 
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LETTER fe 4 FRIEND, on the Inconveniencies of keep- 

ing GRAND COMPANY, and not minding his own 
"DA. -- | | | | 

It is no eaſy Matter to find Comfort and Satisfaction 

in the wild Sort of Life I am afraid you lead, and which 

the Connections you have ſought after with-Perſons of 

Quality, I muſt think, have end you into. To be 


4 


happy, your Mind muſt be quiet and eafy, a Thing 
impoſſible in a Life of Trouble and Confuſion. © 
Men who have great Employments are fo taken up 
with the Affairs of others, that they have ſcarce Time 
to mind their own; and they live for the Public rather 
than for themſelves.” The Magiſtrate ſpends the whole 
Pay in inquiring into the Merns of the ſeveral Cauſes 
he is to report: The Miniſter is over-burdened with 
Affairs of State: The Officer ſpends his whole Life 
in the military Articles that are committed to his Care: 

| ſhort, every Station to which Men are adyanc 
aboye their Fellow. creatures, and which obliges them 
tt labour. for the public Go d, takes off all their Atten- 


A ne | 28 A 5 . . 2 , ing, 8 7 
tion to their ow] as kat. What the v are forced to al- 


£ * 


lot to thoſe of others is ſo much taken from' their omnz 
beſides, that the Increaſe of Duty is the Increaſe of Fa+ 


* - 


tigue, and too often of Vexation. 1 
Perſons, who have only their oπαn Affairs to mind, 
have an Advantage of acquiring Happineſs with much 
more Eafe than thoſe who have the Public to take Care 
of. A Man, who carries but two Pounds Weight on 
his-Sboulders, can ſooner arrive at the End of the Race 
than he that carries the Weight of three Hundred. It 
js not impoſſible that he who is incumbered with ſo 
"How Load may arrive at the Goal; but with how 
much more Eaſe could he do it without ſuch a mon- 
ſtrous Burden ! Juſt ſo a Man who is employed in the 
Affairs of the Public, or thoſe f War, may at length, 
be they ever ſo perplexed, find ſome Time to think 4 | 


* * 


VV 
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his own private Concerns; but he has two Hundred 
and ninety-eight Difficulties to ſurmount, out of three 
Hundred, more than the Perſon who has nothing to do 
with the Public, © 45 mort 1092} 


There are Perſons, who form three Parts in four of 


thoſe-we call Men of Faſhion, who, though they have 
ho Employment, are as unconcerned about their own 
Affairs as if they were obliged to govern the State: 
Their Paſſions put them into as much Diſorder as Per- 
plexity does the others, and they paſs their Lives in 
perpetual Conſuſion: Inſtead of looking at Home, they 

don't know themſelves, but act always without Re- 
flexion: Avarice, Jealouſy, Love, Hatted, Revenge, 
are the ſole Incentives of their Actions; and they aban- 
don their Minds to the Impreſſions of the moſt danger- 
ous Paſſions, There are many who indulge themſelves 
in Debauchery, and think that in good Chear they ſhall 
find that Happineſs which eſcapes their Purſuit. After 
they have been Gluttons at thoſe great Tables, where 
they were at a Loſs which to chuſe in the Variety of 
Diſhes, they appear generally with broken Conſtitu- 
tions, pole. and ans cnn berg and their Bodies, 
worn down by exceſſive Intemperance, communicate 


their Dulneſs to their Souls, and render that ſpiritual 
Breath terreſtrial and material, which is ſufficient of it= 
Fn * to make us happy, if it was undiſturbe. 


There are many People among the Quality who 
ſpend their Lives in forming Deſires which my can ne- 
ver gratify, and in envying the Condition of others; 
nay, they go ſo far as to hate thoſe they envy, from no 
other Cauſe but a jealous Opinion that they are happier 


_ than themſelves, though they often are not ſo. Tbeſe 


Men are like Travellers, who take to a Road, which, 
the longer they follow, carries them the farther from 
the Place they are bound to. Nothing is a greater 


Obſtruction to Mens Happinefs than Envy: The more 
_ Jealous a Man is of another's Happineſs, the more mi- 


ſerable he is himſelf. Every Man that is wiſe, and 
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ſeeks to be happy, ought not only not to be envious of 
another's Proſperity, but, if he finds what he wiſhed 
for is above what he can 9 hope to obtain, he 
ſhould immediately check his Deſires. 

Reaſon requires, that every one ſhould embrace and 
firmly adhere to what is ſuitable to him; but the Voice 
of Reaſon cannot be heard in that revelling, noiſy State 
wherein great People live: It muſt be conſulted alſo 
before it will ſpeak ; but People ſeldom think of having 
Recourſe to it when Paſſions. are their Maſters, and 
rule them with as arbitrary a Sway as they do the Hearts 
of moſt of our faſhionable Gentry. FRA 

This Wiſdom, my dear Friend, ſo neceſſary for the 
Happineſs of Life, is not acquired without frequent and 
careful Reflexion upon ourſelves. Few are of that For- 
titude of Mind, or that natural Underſtanding, as: to 
be able, by a plain and ſhort Meditation, to perform 
what, requires a long and painful Scrutiny. Vet there 
are a few peculiar Favourites of Heaven, who ean do 
that with Eaſe which ſhall coſt others a great Deal of 
Labour; but the Generality ef Mankind, in order to 
render themſelves virtuous, have Need to be very eir- 
cumſpect, and to begin betimes to acquire thoſe Qua- 
lities which muſt be of Service to them as long as they 
live. The Heart muſt be ſtored with good Principles, 
and the Underſtanding with Knowledge, before the 
Paſſions have vented their Poiſon on both. The firſt 
ſetting out in Life of the gay Part of Mankind is gene- 
rally the Cauſe of their being ſo far out of the right 
Way, even in Old-age. The moſt critical Step, for 
thoſe: who think to be happy among the Quality, is the 
firſt they take; if it be bad, the others are almoſt al- 
ways the ſame. Of this firſt Step I may ſay what Bei- 
lea has ſaid of Crimes: OS, YOOs. Lon On 

Dans le Crime il ſuffit qu une fois Pon debute. 

- Une chute toujours attire une autre cbute. 

L bonneur ęſi comme une iſle eſcarpte et ſans-bords, 

On ny remonte plus, quand on e/t dehors. © 1 
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The firſt Act of Wickedneſs is enough; for one 
Tranſgreſſion brings on another: And Honour is like 
an Iſland with a ſteep Shore, on which there is no Re- 
landing after it is once quitted.” e oF” 


Laſt Night I was in a meditative Mood, and it was 
then, dear Friend, that I threw together theſe curſory 


Reflexions for your ſerious Peruſal. Whenever I find 
you profit by them, it will add, more than you can ima» 
gine, to the Satisfaction of, &c. | th, 


LETTER to a GENTLEMAN, who defired to know in 


_ what Cafes it was allowable for Perſons 10 alter their 


— 


CoNnDITION. 
ä xv 210. 


As you always found me ready to comply with your 
| Mere en. 
_ you deſire concerning the Caſes that make it lawful for 
Perſons to alter their Condition. You talked to me 
much about this Affair already, and you was for eſ- 
jerry the general Maxim, that every one ought to 
e eaſy in his Station. I have fince conſidered. 


Requeſt, I reſolved you ſhould alfo in the 


ſtudy to 


the Matter, and found your Opinion liable to ſeveral 


the Wickedneſs of a Prince, the Cabals of a Party, the 
Miſdemeanours of a Leader; it is then not only law- 


ful, but virtuous, to change one's Condition: And, 
be the new Station what it will, ſo long as a Man is 
not forced to act in it againſt his Conſcience, he will 
always be happier than in that he quitted. All the Trea- 
ſures in the World, and the greateſt Honours, ought 
not to make us fond of an Employment that renders 


us criminal, that gives us Matter of Vexation every 
Day, and will, ſome Fime or other, deliver us over to 
Remorſe, the more painful, becauſe Repentance for the 
Faults we have committed will come too late to repair 

xe | the 


% 


o 


Exceptions: For, if we are in a Poſt where Crimes of 
any Sort are neceffary ; if a Man cannot avoid ſubmit- | 
ting himſelf to unjuſt Cuſtoms, and being a Tool to 
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the Evil we have done. The moſt conſiderable Ad- 


vantages are no longer ſuch when they make us aban- 
don Virtue, but they are Evils more pernicious than 
Plague and Famine. 1 8 ; k 

Mien are obliged to remain no longer in their Station 
than they can be ſerviceable in it to the Community: 


When this Station becomes a Matter of Indifference 


to them, they may leave it ; but, when continuing in 
it tends to the Prejudice of Society, they are under a 
Neceſſity of abandoning it. A Man may ſometimes 
keep his Poſt, regardleſs of his Tranquillity; but he 
ought not to continue in it, purely for the Sake of get- 
ting Riches. Money is either our Tyrant or our Slave; 
it tyranniſes over the Perſon, who, either for keeping 
or acquiring it, is guilty of Diſhoneſty; but it is the 
Slave of him who knows how to make a proper Uſe of 


it, and can part with it oh neceſſary Occafions without 


Regret, . Every wiſe Man knows, that it is better Mo- 
ney ſhould obey us than we ſhould' obey Money; and 
he thinks the ſame with Regard to Stores, Employments, 


and other Things; the Excellence of which is known 


” 


only by the Uſe we make of them. 


It is alſo allowable for a Man to alter his Station, 


and to think what he wiſhes to obtain as more happy, 


if ſuch a Change can be conſiſtent with his Duty. That 
Magiſtrate who, weary of the Exerciſe of his Office, 
diſpoſes of it, perhaps, for a valuable Conſideration, to 
2 Perſon of known Merit and Abilities, and is deſirous 
of ſequeſtering himſelf from Noife and Fumult in pri- 


vate Life, cannot be juſtly cenſured. He diſcharges his 
Obligation to the Community 
ceſſor, and procures himſelf the defired Satisfaction. 


The Peaſant, who advances himſelf to the Rank of a 


Burgher ; the Burgher, who turns Merchant; the Fa- 


ther, who accepts of Offices with a View of placing his 


Children in them; all theſe are in the Right to alter 
their Station, it being certain ſomething made them un- 


Eaſy in that which they quitted. An Endeavour to gra- 


by the Choice of his Suc- 
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tify Deſires that are lawful is an Indication of a Man ; 
"ot nd. ls fe SHE 
Health is a very eſſential Article to the Happineſs of { 
Life, and may therefore be deemed one of the Reaſons 0 
why a Perſon may change his Condition; becauſe with- t 
out Health Life is but a Burden, and Death itſelf is pre- 8 
ferable to Vears of Pain. There is nothing ſo ſilly as I 
the Sentiments of the Stoics in Regard to Health: Ac- t 
cording to them, it is not a real Good, as being ſubject ti 
to be deſtroyed, and having no Security againſt Attacks F 

from without. By the ſame Principle, thoſe Philoſo- 
phers aſſerted that Health was not a real Good, they pre- P 
tended that Pain was not an Evil ; becauſe Evil was E 
nothing more or leſs than a Diſagreement with Order: N 
ſ 


And from theſe two Principles they concluded, that, as 0 

there was no happy State for thoſe who were not en- E 

dowed with Wiſdom and Virtue, ſo there could be no ce 

evil or unbappy one for thoſe who. were poſſeſſed of C2 

Virtue, . Wildom, and Fortitude. Ihus, according to ſo 

the Stoics, a virtuous Man, though fleacd alive, is in a tu 

very happy State. Cicero has diſplayed all his Eloquence en 

to prove this Opinion, which indeed is equally fooliſh and to 

abſurd, to be very conformable to Reaſon and Nature: Þ ar 

If we may believe him, he would have been glad to th 

have ſuffered the ſevereſt Tortures; and one would So 

| be tempted to think, that he could have been as eaſy in {el 

a Barrel ſtuck with iron Spikes as in a Bed of Down. for 

4 No, ſays he, I never thought the Condition of Re- | the 

cc gulus unhappy, uneaſy, or to be pitied ; for the Tor- toy 

&< ments which the Carthaginians made him ſuffer could W 

< make no Impreſſion on his ee Wiſdom, Þ anc 

« Probity, Conſtancy, or any other of his Virtues, nor. Sto 

«© conſequently on his Underſtanding. It was in the eye 

«<< Power of his Enemies to lay violent Hands on his Cu 

« Body, and make it ſuffer what they pleaſed ; but | tio 

{| _*< his Soul, being fortified, and as it were encompaſſed En: 

Ii} | &« by ſo many Virtues, was intirely inacceſſible to their 11 

11 Attacks.“ If Cicero had not ſo far indulged his Ima- Þ not 

it | I 8 e gination, T0 
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gination, or if he had a violent Fit of the Gout when 
he wrote all theſe fine Things, he would have been ſen- 
ſible that the Soul of the greateſt Man, as well as that 
of a Porter, is forced to participate of the Sufferings of 
the Body. In vain will ſuch Soul affect to ſoar above 
Suffering, and to ſeparate herſelf, as it were, from the 
Body: All the great Sentiments ſhe calls that Moment 
to her Aſſiſtance will not hinder her from being ſubject 
to the general Laws of Nature, or from ſharing in the 
Pains ef the Bodlùũ e e ee Kern 
That a Man, who is a Sufferer, be he ever ſuch a 
Philoſopher, moſt certainly wiſhes for an End ta the 
Evil which he endures, is a Truth which none but 
Madmen or impudent Lyars will deny: Whereas, if 
ſuch a Man did not conſider Trouble or Pain as an 
Evil, he would not care how long it laſted, but would 
conſider it as an indifferent Thing, which whetherlit 
exiſted or not, was all one to him. I agree; that Ner- 
ſons of Virtue and Firmneſs of Mind bear their Misfor- 
tunes with. more Patience than others; but, though they 
endeavour not to be overwhelmed with Grief, and ſtriue 
to ſuffer with Conſtancy what cannot be avoided, they 
are not the leſs ſenſible of the Evil. It is with Pains of 
the Body; as with thoſe of the Mind. A Man loſes his 
Son, his Wife, his Eftate, his Friend ; he ſays to him 
ſelf every Thing he thinks capable of giving him Com- 
fort; e fortifies his Mind, that it may not fink: under 
the Preſſure of Melancholy; yet the Loſs he regrets: 
touches him to the Quick: He puts a Dreſſing on his 
Wound, but it is not cured; it will bleed a long Time, 
and perhaps never will be healed. Another has the 
Stone or Gout; he ſuffers exquiſite Pain; be tries 
every Thing that may give him Eaſe, or bring about a 
Cure; and, if neither is practicable, with the Reſigna- 
tion or̃ a patient Spirit he hopes Death will ſoon put an 
End to his Miſerxr. 11-14 60 
If thoſe who were fo eminent for their Virtue did 
not repute the Anguiſh of the Mind and Pains of. the; 
ITE, ; ns ">" oe 
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Body as real Evils; if their Souls, in the Midſt of Tor- 
ment, could receive no Manner of Harm; if the Tri- 
umphs of their Enemies, and the Injuries and Obloquy 
they Joaded them with, did not diſturb their Tranquil- 
lity; if they could bear up under all the Aceidents of 
this mortal Life; if they deſpiſed the Inſults of Fortune; 
and if, as Cicero ſays, their Virtue formed an impregna - 


ble Rampart, which hindered them not onhy from being 


vanquiſld, but ſo much as ſhaken; why were the 
moſt renowned of them guilty. of Self- murder, to extin- 

niſl the Pain they felt, or avoid that they dreaded? 
he Shame and Vexation Cato ſuffered, by the Proſ- 
pe&t'of being ſubject to Cz/ar's Power, obliged him to 


put an End to his own Life. This Man; fo wiſe:that 
the Ancients ſet him up fingly aguinſt all the Gods, 


could not bear the Thoughts of ſeeing his Conqueror, 


What du all Cicrros Arguments avail, when there is a 


Neceſſey of putting them to the Teſt? They vaniſh, 


like all other chimerical Notions: They: map be plea- 


ſing enough by a Sort of dazzling Luſtre, while they are 
purely: ſpeculative; but, when they come to be reduced 
to Practice, they appear nothing better than Dreams, 
or fond Deluſions. It muſt therefore be allowed, that 


both Reaſon and Nature prove ſufficiently kate pr mary 


an Evil, and Health of . Courſe a. very grea 


Good. 


Without Health it is impoffible to be truly happy; and 
the greateſt Wiſdom can be but a ſmall Mitigation of 
the Sorrrow and Pains we feel by its Loſsz. 


Health being then abſolutely neceſſary to the Tran- 
quillity of Life, we may ſurely be at Liberty te quit a 


Station that deprives us of it; becauſe, whatever Care 
ve take in other Reſpects to be happy in ſuch a Situa- 
tion, we can never be truly ſo without Health. What 


Ganifies good Chear to a Man who has no Appetite or 


a bad Digeſtion? What ſignify Riches to one who is 


bed-ridden, and forced to live on Broths and Water- 


gruet r What Advantage does a Perſon reap from Ho- 
nours, who has not the Enjoyment of the Pleaſures of 


— Society, 
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| — Points eſſential to the 


hg of Things befitting _ Fair Sex, I have at laſt 
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Society, and only. the poor Comfort to find himſelf 


called 75 our Lordſhip by his Phyſician, Surgeon, and ſuch 
of his Family as are appointed to 2 him 1 in x te- 
dious Nlneſs? Is the Reputation Le ae a Gene- 
ral, an able Magiſtrate, or an illuſtrious lar, of 
nen Eaſe to tim in a Fit of the Gut? In ſhort, all 
the good Things of this World become as it were in- 
ſigniffcant, and loſe three Fourths of their Value with- 
out Health, which we cannot be too caufious in pre- 
a of too diligent in recovering when loſt. No- 
9 n oblige us to continue in a State that robs us 

tt wwe Motives as ma y compel us to continue 
ks though it be at the Hood of our Lives. We 
ſhould prize Honour and Virtue more than Life 3 and 
every one Man dreads Guilt more than Death. 
Fhe Health we ſhould: on meek robe re nd 1 
bity would not make us 4222 for, by ga ing one of 
ppineſs of Li * muſt 

9 1/4 of of — 8 which is the Tete of a 
onſcience; and t ge Soul would be a Loſer, though 

the Body Were a Gainer; there being no true Happi- 
neſs without the tranquil State of bot. 
FTneſe Reflexionis May, Sir, in ſome Meaſure, be 
ſuffcient to reſolue your Ddubts: So that you will not, 

I hope, take it ' amiſs if T cbnclude with Horace + 


8 —— trons Si i quid noviſti rectiù Nit, 
Cundidus i imperti; 3 W 7 non, his utere mecum. | 


If. yo have any Thing better than what 1 here 
offer; be free, and let me know it: If not, find your 
Ane e Joinkig: in CY withs Sir, your, Sc.“ 


Le rex to 28 I zuAx, giving him a Deſcription 
. e ee e iis e 
IT 3. Men, | 
2 "Vo kriow'w lat Conni euri in \BeavtyTa am. After 
# World of painful Reſearches into the Nature and Pro- 


his 
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hit upon a Female, who has alf the Fitneſs of Female 
Perfection in her. Be not ſutpriſed at this bold Aſſer- 


tion: If you think there is no Reality in What I ſay, : 


_ atleaſt permit me to indulge; myſelf; with the Fancy 
- ofbelieving it. ee os 10 eee ads! e 

Among all the beautiful Ladies I ever. ſaw, if ſome. 
Things were to be admiredy others were not to be 
touched upon; at leaſt they were ſuch as gught to be 
difguiſed with much Art; for, to ſpeak os it 
is hard to commend all, and be ſincere. IL am obliged 
to Æmilia, for leaving me purely in my natural Tem- 


per, equally inclined to commend and to keep 1 the 


Truth. As ſhe ſtands not in Need either of Favour 
or Kindneſs, I have no, Occaſion to conceal or flatter.” 
To her it is owing, that I can praiſe: Tor day with-. 
out Complaiſance; from her it proceeds, that the moſt 
prying Obſervers loſe that malicious Nicety, which, is; 
only employed in ſpying out Faults; and, as ſhe inſpires 
them with other "Thoughts, they paſs with, Satisfaction 
from their uſual Cenſure to real Approbation 
It is certain, that the greateſt, Part of Women are 
more indebted to our Compliments, than to their,own 
Merits, for the Praiſes tbey receive from us. Æmiſia is 
obliged only to herſelf, for the Juſtice done her; and ſe - 
cure, that good Things ought to be ſaid of her; it is 
her ſole Intereſt to bring Men to a Confeſſion. 
And indeed, if ber Enos ſpeak of her, it is not 
in their Power to betray their Conſcience; and they 


confeſs, with as much Truth as Anger, the Advantages 
they are obliged to acknowledge in her: If her Friends 


enlarge in Commendation of her, it is not poſſible. for 
them to add any Thing to the Merit whic affects 
them. Thus, the former are forced to ſubmit to 


Truth, when they would follow the Malice of their 


Motions; and the others, with all their Friendſhip, 
are but barely juſt to her. She expects then nothing 
from Inclination, as {he apprehends nothing from 


11-will, But, fince every one is free to conceal bis 
| , Opinions, 


JJV 
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Opinions, Emilia will have Reaſon to fear the Malice 
of Zilenee, ihe only Prejudice that Rivals and Enemies 


cart do her. But let me deſcend; from Generals, to a 


more particular Deſcription of her Perſonnnn. 
All her Features are regular and agreeable, which 
but ſeldom happens; for it ſeems, that the Caprice 
of Nature produces the Agreements of Regularity; 
and that complete Beauties, who have always ſome- 
thing to make them admired, have rarely the Secret 


of pleaſing.” Emilia has ſparkling Eyes, her Com- 
plexion is delicate and ſmooth, with the beſt Mixture 


of Red and White that can be imagined. Whitenefs 
of Fetth, and Vermilion of Lips, are Expreſſions too 
general for a ſecret and particular Charm, which I can- 
not deſcribe. Were it not for her, that Symmetry in the 
lower Part of the Face, wherein the Ancients placed 
Beauty, would be found no where but in the Idea of 
ſome Painter, or in the Defcription Antiquity has left 
us: And, as an additional Charm, you may ſee that 
her Looks are healthful, ſpiightly andiclear: She is in u 
good Habit gf: Body, but ſuch a one as does not make 
us apprehend her growing fattart ts nus acts 7 
Her Stature is of aquſt Height, well proportioned 
and eaſy: Her Deportment as far from Conſtraint, as 
from” that affected Negligence, which ſpoils a good 
Carriage. Fo theſe I may add a noble Air, a graue but 
natural Aﬀpect; neither formal nor wild. Her Laughter, 
Speech, and Actions, are all agreeable and decent: 
Her Wit is extenſive, without being vaſt, never 
loſing itſelf ſo far in general Thoughts, as not to be 
able to return eaſily to particular Conſiderations; no- 


thing eſcapes her Penetration, her Judgment leaves 
nothing unknown. I cannot ſay, whether ſnhe be more 


ready at unfolding a Myſtery, or forming a ſound Judg- 
ment upon Fhings, that appear rather to be ſecret 
than myſterious; knowing equally when to be oppor- 
tunely ſilent, and when to ſpeak. In her ordinary 


Convetſation, ſhe ſays nothing with Study, and no- 
F OP” > thing 
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thing at a Venture: The leaſt Matters diſcover Atten- 
tion, and there appears nothing ſtudied in the » moſt 
ſerious 3 ber livelieſt Diſcourſes ceaſe hot to be exact, 
and her moſt natural Thoughts are expreſſed with a 


delicate Turn: But ſhe defoiſes. thoſe lucky Hits that 
fall from the Mind without Choice, and without Judg- 


ment: They may ſonetiches Seit Admiration, bot 
ſeldom Eſteem. Teb21gh 


'Fbroughout her OW — fas aebi great you 


nods which proceeds from a ſecret Relation between 


the Air of the Pace, the Duden of the Mind, and 
thoſe of the Soul. 5 Ain Nag: | 


Naturally ſhe would be too magnificent! bat a juſt 
Confideration of her Affairs reſtrains her, and the 


chuſeth rather to confine the Generoſity of her Hu- 


amour, than to fall into a Condition, where: ſhe) muſt 


ſtand in Need of that of others 3 reſolved not to he 


beholden to thoſe: about her; yet, at the ſame Pime, 
om̃cious to Strangers, and warmbin the Intereſt of her 


Friends. Not that theſe: Conſiderations make her re- 


linquiſh ſo noble an Inclination; ſhe only regulatea it 
in the Management of her Fortune; Her natural Pem- 


= and her Reaſon make” her wt om mph 1 2 


: igent. ut 0244 
1 2 good Senſe and: — fut ien 'ently- . 
her Management of Affairs, where ſhe engages volun- 


tarily, provided the finds a Proſpect of any ſolid Ad- 
vantage to be made, either for herſelf or her Friends. 


But ſhe hates to aQ merely out of eng eee 
neſs; being equally averſe from buſy. impertinent Stir- 
ring, and unactive Lazineſs, which-vainly affects the 


: Aar of Tranquility; to cover a real Careleſſneſs. 


Having now, Sir, deſeribed for . yow ſo many fine 
Ft it is Time to ſee hat Impreſſions they make 
on our Souls, and what paſſes in her wn. 

dhe has ſomewhat majeſtic, that commands our Re- 
6 ſomewhat ſweet: and obliging, that wins qu In- 
clination. She attracts 22 gains us, ſhe binds us 


* 


alt faſt 
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faſt to her Intereſt, and we never enjoy the Pleaſure * 
her Company without Deſires we cannot expreſss. 
To conſider what may paſs within her, I cannot 6. 
nene her incapable of the Sentiments ſhe gives: But, as 
ſhe has no leſs a Command over herſelf, than over you, 
ſhe maſters in her own Heart, 1 Reaſon, „eee 
conſtrains in your s. 
Nature is ſo feeble in ſome, 4 it never eee 

Vehemence; impetuous in others, it breaks out into 
Tranſports: Exact in Emilia, it has made the Heart 
ſenſible, which ought to be oz and has given to Rea- 
ſon, which ought to command, an abſolute er 
over her Motions, © 

Happy the ! who 8 ah the Tenderiief of 
1 Sentiments, without influencing the GS of 
her Choice, or that of her Conduct. * the | who, 
in a Cotreſpondence- eſtabliſhed for — weetneſs of | 
Life, eontents herſelf with the Approbation ofithe'bet- 
ter Sort, and her own Satis faction; who fears not the 


Murmurs of the Envious, that are jealous of all yer 


* ſures, and malicious againſt all Virtues. - 
We are ſenfible, by an infinite Ne dor of . | 
- ples, that the Mind is blinded by Pafſion; and that 
Love can never be truly ſaid to have eſtabliſhed his 
Power, till he has ruined that of our Reaſon: Our 


Admiration of Anilia increaſes, as our Knowledge 


becomes more reſined; and that Paſſion, which always 


appeared a Specimen of Folly, men che wann 
<fiour: Happineſs. N 


. 


B talſe Knowledge of Things, and her Friends are all 


that know-how to judge with Diſcretion. Every Man 
has more or leſs Friendſhip: for her, according as he is 
more ot leſi nice; and he that can diſcover every Day 
ſome new Charms in her, to make him the more in 


8 a en tn improves in his 


be 


4 | 
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Some Perſons have no Occaſion for ſo long an In- 
qairy, and for fo flow a Meditation. At firſt Sight | 
they are touched with her Merit, without knowing it; 
and feel ſecret Emotions of Eſteem, as well as Inclina- 
tion for her. Scarce has ſhe ſpoke a few Words, but 
they -findHher the moſt reaſonable Perſon in the World: 
No- body ever appeared to them ſo. witty, nor ſo ſolid, 
When, as yet, they know neither her Art in — 
nor ber Manner in conducting. They frame, as it 
wete, by Inſtinct, the moſt favourable "Thoughts of 
her Virtue ;' and, when their Reaſon: is afterwards con- 
faulted, inſtead of leſſening the Surpriſe, it cannot but ap- 
prove of ſuch happy and juſt Prepoſſeſſions. 
Amongſt the other Advantages of mii, one of 
the greateſt, in my Opinion, is to be always the ſame, 
and always pleaſing; for we find, that the beſt Hu- 
mour becomes at length tireſome; the moſt fertile Ima- 
gination is at laſt exhauſted, and makes you languiſh 
with itſelf; the moſt enittated: Converſations either 
diſguſt, or weary you. This is the Reaſon why Wo- 
men ſometimes ſtand in need of ſome freakiſh Pleafan- 
tries to ſtir us up, or elſe are obliged to mingle ſome- 
thing diverting in their Diſcourſe, to revive us. She, 
whom I deſcribe, pleaſes by herſelf alone, and at all 

Limes an eternal Equality never affords us a Quarter 

of an Hour's Diſtaſte. We are glad, if we can find, 

with others, one agreeable Hour: We cannot com- 
plain of paſſing one tedious Hour with Emilia. Viſit 

her in any Condition, upon any Occaſion, you So to A 
ö certain Pleaſure, and to an aſſured Satisfaction. 
Her's is not an Imagination that at firſt ſurpriſes, 
and ſoon after tires you. Her ſerious Moments do not 
make you purchaſe a ſolid Converſation, at the Loſs of 
her Gaiety ; Her: Menden plcaſts, and Hay — i 
agreeable. 

I will ads by a ae mhied eee 
1 before all = reſt, She is devout, without. Su- 
perſtition and Melancholy; in no Reſpect * 

| | => 


* e 
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that Infirmity, which fancies Miracles wrought in Fa- 
vour of itſelf, and perpetually loſes itſelf in Enthuſiaſm ; 

an Enemy to thoſe ſolitary Humours, which inſenſibly 
diffuſe in the Mind an Hatred of the World, and an 1. 
Antipathy to Pleaſures. She is not of Opinion, that 30 
we ought to retire from human Society, to ſeek God in my 
the Horrors of Solitude. She dots not believe, that to 3s 
diſengage one's ſelf from a civil Life, and to break off 14 
the deareſt and moſt reaſonable Intercourſe, is to be F 
united to God, but to be tied down to one's ſelf, and 
fooliſhly to purſue one's own Imagination. She is for 
finding God amongſt Men, where his Goodneſs is moſt 
active, and his Providence appears to be more worthily 
employed; and there ſhe endeavours, by his Aſſiſtance, 
to enlighten her Reaſon, to perfect her Manners, to re- 
gulate her Conduct, both as to the Care of Salvation, 
and the-Duties of Life, 31 $4 . LOR 
Thus, I have given you, Sir, the Deſcription of a 
perfect Woman. But you may fay, that, as it is im- 
poſſible to form the Deſcription of a Thing that is not, 
T have at beſt given only the Idea of an accompliſhed 
Perſon. . Well, let it be fo, I would not look for it a- 
mongſt Men, becaufe there is always wanting in their 
Commerce ſomething of that Sweetneſs which we meet 
in that of Women; and I thought it leſs impoſſible to 
find in a Woman the ſtronpeſt and ſoundeſt Reaſon of 
Men, than in Man thoſe Charms and Agreements that 
are fo natural to Women. 
If you are not inclined to join me in Opinion, the 
far greater Part of the Female World will never be for 
you, and you mult content yourſelf with a few Male Ad- 4 
mirers in private, but do not think you can reckon a- SY 
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Lerren. from @ PRECEPTOR, ta a young GunTLe- 


MAN, is PUPIL, on the CHOKE od ee. x 
Dain SIR, 15 


I muſt call upon you to ufe the ca e in ae 
Choice of your Company, a very important Matter in 
Lifz,' on which your future Happineſs greatly depends. 
I am perſuaded, that a Man may better know himſelf or 
another, by an exact Obſervation of the Company he 
keeps, than by moſt other-Occurrences in Life. I lay it 
down then as a Law, enſoreed by no leſs a Satiftion 
than a Man' Reputation and Happineſs, that he never 
make a vicious Man his Aſſociate. Nor would I con- 

tract Friendſbip with one; whoſe Bent was to e 
and ſenſual Pleaſure 3 but rather ende avour to as cog the 
Groung-work of ſocial Commerce in the Conve 
of Men of good Senſe and Sobriety, which will always 

s innocent, and generally inftruRive.: Nor is'your 

Youth any Diſadvantage to you-$! for- good Men are 
ever pleaſed in forming the tender Mind, where: they 
tee a Regard for Virtye, a Love to Goodaeſs, and 2 

N fire to be informed, attended with a chearful Com: 

bl. pliance with their kind Advice; e is only 

1 77 uing your on Happiness. 

| Jo fit —— Behaviour to the facial, Parts of Life, 
| ; accept the following Rules: When in Company wich 

1 your Superiors, be always more ready to hear thin 

1 peak; or modeſtly propoſe ſuch Queſtiona, as ſhew 

iz you defire. to be inſtructed, and not to wrangle! or 

ll diſpute. ;»Cpaverling with yout Equals, T adviſe 

pause nps ſtrict Gund over all. your ExprefSons, 

! that they may appear to, be che Reſults of ſober 

1 and Reflection. By ſuch. Conduct, vou will 

not only attain the Habits of Wiſdom and Prudence, 

gut, I aſſhre you, will gain Superiority over thoſe 

| you converſe with; who, though they may ſeem not 

much inclined to take the Pains of forming their own , 

5 yet can eaſily fee when others have; and will | 
2 always 
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al ways attend to what they ſay with Pleaſure, and ſhew * | 
a particular Regard, which the ſprightly and gay Part % 8 

of the World know nothing of. If at any Time you 3K 
have indulged yourlielf in the Freedom of Difcourſe, - MY 
we. it in 5 — the next Morning, that, whatever A 
| Faults you have committed, you may the next Time 
mend them. Never once allow yourlelf the Liberty 
of what is called puſhing: about the Bottle too freely.” 
I do not mean by this, you ſhould never drink a Glaſs ; 
of Wine; No, entertain your Friend with a chearſul 
Countenance; Chearfulneſs and Innocence ſhould be 
inſeparable, I have met with a Saying, „The firſt 
Glaſs for myſelf; the ſecond for my Friend, the third 
for my Enemy.“ The Application is eaſy. But, before 
1 — done with ſtrong Liquors, I muſt tell you, 
are a treacherous Evil, which inſenſibly grows upon 
thoughileſs Perſons; and a conſtant Uſe of them, though 
not ſo as apparently to intoxicate, deſtroys all that calm. 
and deliberate Conſideration, that mild Behaviour, and 
ſteady Prudence, which are abſolutely neceſſary to 
conſtitute a worthy and rational Being. For, as Dr. 
Sydenham judiciouſly remarks, They not only produce 
the moſt terrible Complication of Diſtempers that af- 
flict che Body, but, by mingling with the animal Spi- 
rits, diſturb the Mind; and, by volatiliſing it! too 
much, fill it with vaia and . Fancies, inſtead 
of e that ate ſolid; and ſo make us Jeſters and 
Fellows, inſtead of wiſe: Men. It will be worth 
r while to. think- now. and then of theſe feaſonable 
lints; and I hope you will, and withal be convinced, 
that no one has..your Wellbeing n 
| en ſo much at Heart, as ee ee 
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Time. I have often ſince conſidered the Matter, and fotind 
your Reflections equally ſolid and inſtructive. Further 
Fhoughts have occurred to me on the ſame intereſting 
Subject, that m _ as an Appendix to yours; an 
tde Diſtance of Place will be a fufficient ology for 
my committing them to Writing. 

It may not improperly be obſerved, Fs aur Globe 
ſeems particularly fitted for the Reſidence of a Being, 
placed here only for a ſhort Time, whoſe Taſk' is to 
Advance himſelf to a higher and happier State of Ex- 
iſtence, by unremitted Vigilance W ane AQti- 
vity of Virtue. 

«Phe Duties toguized of Man are fach AS hints Na- 
ture does not willingly perform, and ſuch as thoſe are 
inclined to delay, Who yet intend ſome Fime to fulfił 
them. It was therefore neceſſary, that this univerſal 
Reluctance ſhould be counteracted, and the Drowſinefs 
of Heſitation wakened into Reſolve: Fhat the Danger 
of Procraſtination ſhould be always in View, and the 
Fallacies of Security be immediately detected. 

To this End all the Appearances of Nature uniſorm- 
Ip. conſpire. Whatever we ſee on every Side, reminds 
us of the Lapſe of Time, and the Flax of Eife. The 
Day and Night ſucceed each other, che Rotation of 
Seaſons diverlifies the Year, the Sun riſes, attains the" 
Meridian, dechnes, and ſets, and the Moon eyory 7 N 
chenges its Form. 1 

be Day has been n as an nage of — | 
| Year, and the Vear as the Repreſentation of Eife. Fhe 

Morning anſwers to the Spring, and the Spring to 

Childhood and Youth ; the Noon correſponds to ne 

Summer, and: the Gomes to the Stren gth of Me 

hood: The Evening is an Emblem of e and 

Autumn of declining life. The Night, with its Si- 
lence and Darkneſs, ſhews the Winter, in which all 
the Powers of Vegetation are benumbed; and the Win- 


ter points out the Time when Lite n N with all | 
: its 1 and Pleaſures. + « YAY 563667 
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| He that is carried forward, however ſwiftly, by a 
Motion equable and eaſy, perceives not the Change of 
Place, but by the Variation of Objects. If the Wheel 
of Life, which rolls thus ſilendly along, paſſed on 
through undiſtinguiſhable Uniformity, we ſhould never 
mark its Approaches to the End of the Courſe. If one 
Hour were like another, if the Paſſage of the Sun did 
not ſhew that the Day is waſting,” if the Change of 
Seaſons did not impreſs upon us the Flight of the Year, 

Quantities of Duration, equal to Days and Years, 
would glide unobſerved. If the Parts of Fime were 
not varĩouſſy coloured, we ſhould never diſcern their 
Departure or Succeffion, but ſhould live thobghtleſs 
of the paſt, and careleſs of the future, without Will, 
and perhaps without Power to compute the Periods of 
Life, or to compare the Time which! is —_—_ loſt with 

thas) which may probably remain. 1 e 
But the Courſe of Time is ſo viſibly emarkbe that ie 
is even obſerved by the Birds of Paſſage, and by Nas 

tions, who have raiſed their Minds very little above 
animal Inſtinct: There are human Beings, whoſe Lan- 
guage does not ſupply them with Words by which 
they can number four; but I have read of none that 
have not Names for Day and Night, for Summer and 

Winter. 25 
Vet i it is ckrtain, chat chiefs Admonitions of Natbre | 

however forcible, however importunate, are too often 
valn ; and that many, who mark with ſuch abe 51 
the Force of Time, appeat to have little Senfibility 
to the Decline of Life. Every Man has ſomething to 

do which: he neglects; every Man has Faults to con- 
auer“ which he delays to combat. 

80 little do we accuſtom ourſelves to conſider the 
Effects of Time; that Things neceſſary and certain of- 
ten ſurpriſe us like unexpected Contingencies. We 
leave the Beauty in her Bloom, and, after an Abſence 
. of twenty Years, wonder, at our Retur to find her 
faded: meet thoſe 6 we left ten and 


* can 
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can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves to treat them as Men. 
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The Traveller viſits. in Age thoſe Countries through 
which he rambled in his Touan, and ow en 
ment in the old Place. 

Lhe Man of Buſineſs, weerked wich wnlatiofaRory: 
Proſperity, retires to the Town of his Nativity, and 
expects to play away the laſt Years with the Compani · 
ons of his Childhood, and recover Youth-1 in the Treks 
where he once was young. 

From this Inattention, fo general and 10 e 
ous, let it, dear Sir, be our Study to exempt ourſelves. 
We both equally deſire to ſee others happy, let us 
therefore make Haſte to impart Happineſs, as much 
as it lies in our Power, while it can be enjoyed; and let 


us remember, that every Moment of Delay takes way 


ſomething ſrom the Value of good Intentions, when 
not put in Execution. And let us alſo, who purpoſe 
gur on Happineſs, reflect, that, while we form this 
Purpoſe, the Day rolls on, and the Night cometh, when 
no Man can work. I remain, dear Sir, eee 


| pletion of our Deſires, e, r. 1 
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Fon knaw. * — . gn of Lite 1 paſſed 
ough ſome Years ago, when you and I were inti- 
hg) oe and lived in the ſame Neighbourhood, 
= now arrived to. an bappy. Old-age.z you may be. 
ſured I mean an healthy one. I have been near three 
ears paſt a langle Manz have, alas}; experienced 
the Ro heart-felt Griefs ;. but Lime bas: ſoftened 
their Sey. r inge, and the tender Remembiance is become 
ther, pleaſing, than painful to me: I enjoy the 
bought, that each Day brings me ſtill nearer; to a 
Meeting with thoſe. ELD re and loſt. One tender 
Object engroſſes all my Attention, an Orphan Niece, 
commended by. cn Werte my. Ca. Forba | 


| ad 
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feel all the Anxiety of a Father, and, for her Bake, 
wiſh to live till I can ſecure to her the Protection of 
ſome worthy. Man, who may deſerve: to call to bright 
a Jewel his. I give you Leave to make Allowances 
for an old Man's Fondneſs, but I think her #5 the 
faireſt Pattern of excelling Nature.“ Her Age is juſt 
Sixteen; her Birth and Fortune intitle her to make 
ſome Figure in what is called the Polite World, and 
would by no Means exclude her from it; but how thall 
I guard her young Heart fram being infected by the 
Follies ſhe muſt meet with there? Have not I Reaſon 
to apprehend the Leſſons ſuch Numbers will be en- 
deavouring ta teach her, in this School of Vanity, will 
make deeper Impreſſions than any Thing I can ſays? 
To attempt defending her againſt chem is all Fean 
do. For this Purpoſe, I endeavour to raiſe ber in her 
own Opinion, to convince her of the Dignity of ther 
Nature, and that ſne was born for nob] = wr" a — 


| than, like the gay Inſect of à Day, to flutter: claws 
| while; and die. I telh her, Admiration- cannot Jong 


be her's ; a few Years muſt put an End to it, ſhould no 
mercileſs Diſtemper, by removing the Cauſe, deprive | 
her of it ſooner. © But Efteem, far preferable to Adnn- 14 
ration, ſhe may, if ſhe pleaſes, ſecure to herſelf, even 11 
to her Jateſt Moments. I do not attempt to depreciate 11 
the Charms of her Perſon; I acknowledge them to be 
ſuperior to thoſe of the Generality of Women; but L 
recummend it to her to conſider this Advantage as a 
further Call upon ber Gratitude to Providence, from 
whom ſhe has received it. When her Glaſs preſents 
to her. the fuithful Repteſentation of her Obligations ro 
Nature, I adviſe” her to be careful, that the Jewel 
within may be worthy of fo rich a Cafket; and intreat 
her to be watchful, that no internal Deformity may 
difgrace the Elegance and Beauty of her outward Ap- 
pearance. That the Regularity of her Words and'Ac2 
tions may correſpond with that of her Features, I be 
her to be perſuaded that no Paint can be purchaſed t 
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| animate her Face equal to the Glow of Innocence and 
| Tcanftious Virtue 02 Hort gs Lilo an oat 
| am very ſenſible all the Inſtructions I can give her, 
= -fall-infinitely ſhort of thoſe ſhe would have received 
trom her Parents, had they been longer lent her. Her 
Mother would have held forth her indulgent Hand to 
Zauide her through thoſe Paths herſelf had trod with fo 
much 'Honour.': She would have prevented her mif- 
taking Thorns for Flowers, like too many of her un- 
thinking Sex, who! have gathered them as "ſuch, 
and placed them in their Boſoms, without diſcovering 
- the fatal Error, till wounded by them. n 
My principal Aim, in her Education, is to make her 
a converſable Companion to a Man of Senſe, and an 
uſeful Mother to her Children. I ſhall take Care to 
radmoniſh her, that, when married, | ſhe gives not into 
the faſhionable Folly, I had almoſt called it Vice, of 
completing her own Education, when: ſhe ſhould at- 
tend to that of her young Family. She, who has the 
Honaur: of becoming a Wife and Mother, deſcends 
much too low, when ſhe ſuffers a Train of Maſters to 
attend her, and idly waſtes, with fiddling Men and ſing- 
ing Women, that Time ſhe ſhould devote to the Care 
of her Children: A Care from which no- enk ex- 
cludes the Mother, and for which ſhe is ſüte of being 
moſt eminently rewarded by the exquiſite Pleaſure: a- 
riſing from it; a Pleaſure the gay, the faſhionable 
World, can never know. The indifferent. Huſband 
and the giddy Wife ſetk to attain, by: ſeparate Paths, 
to what they miſcall! Pleaſure, and, whilſt they are 
waſting: Youth and Health in the vain Purſuit, their 
helpleſs Innocents are abandoned to the Care, or, more 
properly ſpeakinꝑ, to the n Thus 
do they rob themſelves of their beſt, their ſweeteſt Enjoy- 
ments, and, with a Parent's tender Name, are Strangers 
to the pleaſing Senſations, the delicate Emotions, that 
fill a Parent's Breaſt. Aſk a Huſband and Wife, af- 
fectionately fond of each other, if „ ” / 
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Notes ever gave them a Pleaſure, equal to chat which 


thrills through their Veins, when their little Prattlers, 


With infant Voice, attempt to liſp their Names! Be- 


bold ſuch an happy Pair, ſurrounded by their bloom- 
ing Offspring, with Eyes fwimming with Delight, 


gaxing on them, and on each other; filled with Gra- 


titude to Providence for the Tree intruſted to their 


Care, and reſolved, with the Divine 4 not to 


let it periſh in their Hands, | 
T bis is domeſtic Happineſs ; a Happineſs man pure, 
moſt perſect, becauſe moſt virtuous. It is a 'Fore- 
taſte of what we hope to enjoy hereafter, where all is 
Harmony and Love; it i——to be felt alone— | 
Language is too weak to expreſs it. | 72 
It you imagine, Sir, that what T have Münte to 
you of my Cafe of bringing up my Niece,” can wy 
vey any uſeful Hint to you 155 the lokruchon 6f 
numerous Offspring, it would give me an infinite 8 


ſure to hear it. No one can have ſuch ardent De- 


fires for their Welfare. This Lowe to my perfect 
Eſteem of ad bk which Length of Time has never leſ- 


fened; en, that I ſhall nt; be "puny 


=» 
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One great Cauſe of Diſazredment among Mankind 
is their not having ſettled and —— Ideas ſor 
the ſame Words. This, you will perhaps ſay, is a 
ſtale Obſervation; I grant it, and only produce it as 
an Introduction to: what intended to write to y. 
The Epithet Free · thinker is mot more àbuſed than 


the Ferm Gentleman, by 4 too indiſcriminate! Appli- 


ention of the Word. A real:Gentleman is certhinly 


a moſt amiable Character. But, as that Word i pro- 


miſcuouſly-applied; and generally underſtocd, de a6 der- 


ny often implies ſuch Qualitics, ' as ate rather 1 
* KReproach 
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Reproach to the Feſſeſſars, than any Marks of zuin. 


Whether he be a 
or a Journeyman-taylor, Acquired Accompliſhments 


pointment 
working Bricklayers, Smiths, and other laborious Pro- 
ſeffions : Since, in thoſe Employments, the Mind, be- 
. ivg confned to the Contemplation: of the Objects of 
"their Induſtry, is neceſſarily very narrow); contracts 
. Rigidity, or Ruſt for Want of Extenſion; or, by 
| AW with the Depraved, is too often vitiated it- 
elf, . But what then ? 

ceptions, however ſeldom they appear ; and true Ge- 
nius will burſt through all thoſe Obſtacles, which over- 
power little Minds, and choak up ordinary me 
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Merit. 


Any Man, of 8 Station, who, with natu- 
ral good Senſe, poſſeſſes alſo an honeſt Heart; and 


who has theſe Eilentials poliſhed” by a Sweetneſs of 


Behayieur, which is better underſtood than expreſſed; 
this Man is, in my Eftimation, the true Gentleman: 
light, or a e ee ; a Lord, 


adorn, but do not conſtitute the Gentleman. ä 
It is true, a Perſon runs great Chance of Diſap- 
who would ſearch for Gentlemen among 


here, is no Rule without Ex- 


e Acquirements of Mankind, it is true, differ 


N in hay mma as their Situation is more r 


dels profperous : 


bus many a good" Underſt 
is uncultivated; and many à Head is filled with the 
Sciences, to as little Pagel as if they were ſtuffed with 


Saw-duft. - But, whether that be the Caſe or not, due 


Allowance, ought to be made for the Diſadvantages of 
a. confined Sphere of Activity. Let his Lordthip only 


change his Situation, and conceive him with a Lea 

thera- apron about him the Conſequence would be, 
that Part of theſe bright — admired in 
the an of Fortune, 


not appear, but he dots 
mant in the Shoe un merely nes of Oppor· 


buntes for Exertion., . e St 
0 wer not rex EA have been Convie 
. but I bave firmly prcſuaded aye, ths 
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there are Men in all Degrees of Life, who merit the 
Appellation of Gentlemen. I will now attempt for 
von the Deſcription of 40567 who claim the Wg 
Al, Gentlemepe: and currently paſs for ſu 1. 
Ide firſt requiſite for a Gentleman is che SS 
dependent. Fortune, à Penßon at Court, the Bar, 
os Camp ; or A Subſiſtence procured by ſome 
of the various dark Means implied, when we ſay of 
any one, No- body knows how be lives : Every one in 
theſe Capacities arrogating that honorary Diſtinction. 
For your Gentleman ſcorns to merit his Bread by any 
uſeful manual Occupation, or to adknowledpe'any as 
belonging to the Fraternity who does. 

- 1: Dy: Idleneſs, your Gentleman preſerves. his Licmbs 
ſoppie and delicate; and attains that eaſy. careleſs Air, 
that negligent Swing of his Arms, and that graceful 
Step, whigb are conſidered as Eſſentials to Gentility. 
That this is Matter of Fact is evident, ſeeing many a 
worthy Perſon, without theſe Accompliſhments, is flig- 
matiſed by the Name of a Clown 3 while, with them, 
many a worthleſs Raſcal is poſts 15 a fine Geu- 
toon fd py or a {HIS 25d 
Another needful Ae 124 So nene in 
Bebaviour, which Independence confers, and which 
others aſſuine for that very Reaſon.” This, with pay, 
:fantafticalCloaths, — uf Regard ; and, if a few round 
Oaths are judjoiouſly age Converl ation, the) 
give more Dignity and Life ta it, ànd enable a Get 
deer tol talk Nanenſe wick a tolerablæ Grace. 
A Gentleman paſſes his Time t — = 
"Theatres, and Bagnios, that he 2 be eſteemed a 
_ Ones a C ito; and a Ma n of Gällantry. In 
5 ir, or I am tired with fo. inſignificant A Sab. | 

u current Gentleman is the more completely ſo, 
More he is devotedto-Pleaſure::. Andi che more he 
5 rr pars out, 
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that any one of the common Fry of Gentlemen de- 
ſerve, is, that as he is a worthleſs, it is well if he is 

a harmleſs Animal ; too many of them being very 

miſchievous ones. Such, Sir, are the dinſtinguiſping 

Marks I affix to the real and reputed Gentleman ; 
and I make no Doubt, that a Perſon of your Diſcern- 


ment will not heſitate one Moment: to be 'of the ſame 
Opinion with your! He. ef > 34 1 1 3 * 1 . Ne 
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LzrTgs,| on. the. 4 5 the age, 0 re- 
claim @ FRIEND, who had abandoned e. 1 
F licentious May of: Seda, and Living... TILES 
DAR SIN 644 gets, r 
Among all the Studies mat engage the Mind of Mar an, 
| the deſt 3 to his Natute is that of the Works 
of Omnipotence. This is a Field ſufficiently 4 K 
for the moſt fertile Genius to expand its Faculties, an 
after a ſerious Contemplation, to learn its own Weak- 
ness, and adore that Almighty Being, who ſpoke the 
| \Univeiſe into Exiſtence, and ſtill ſupports it by che 
Breath of his Muth, z ei ssl A U £09647 
The other Evening, when the laſt Beams: ode. 
| parting Day had tinged? the fleecy Clouds with ggtow- 
ing Purple, I left the diſguſting Scenes of falſe in 
And Jollity you fain would have engaged me ing to 
enjoy the Coolneſs of the Air, and meditate on the 
iondeis of the Creation. The Moor adorned the 
-Chambers of the Eaſt, and threw a ſilver Mantle over 
the verdant Carpet of Nature. Not the leaſt. Noiſe 
diſturbed the Solemnity of this Scene: Ihe fenthered 
Songſters of the Groves were retired to Reſt, and the 
Herds arid Flocks were ſleeping; on the gr om 
of the Meadows. In chis ſilent and 18 4 
I directed my Eyes towards the:azute: Arah-of 
ven, viewed, with, a plfeaſinge Surpriſe, the '@r; 
Theatre of the Univerſe, and 3 in Idea thro- 
the boundleſs: Fields of Ether. T remarked ſome of 
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now ſhining with diſtinguiſhed Luſtre; and reflected 


on the amazing unerring Accuracy, wherewith they 
perform their reſpectiye Motions about the Sun. Loſt 
in cont mplating the unbounded Scene, and unable to 
compre end the Wonders. of Creation, | ſtood for 
ſome Time filent, and, as it Were, buried in Thought, 


but 12 F e from, this. pleaſing. Revery, again 
955 


many 5 ties whi which at NES Deans hems 


BY x; ; Wo 7 Of: 47+ ma 1 
29 5 20 aid 1 de my We bach for | 


veins Globes INS cope 55 grand I e mw 
AVER n, and move .with, Regularity ji in infinite 


A Have they an "Baſes on Ahe they. ek. 


bey uppor b damantipe Pillars ? No; they 
aR Sp 4 8 ow 1 enters, and pe le in the. 
ON 8.2 "ha 15 the Fields. of, 
3 1 HARE h e Is a Fluid 
uch Ps 3 . Globes. 
1 Men Ree — 
A are ie e e We, ſufficier 
Res for whas. 1 manp of „pr 
ditiully large er oh Ky "thi . Idan; | _ 
Bodies like theſe muſt 255 81115 1 ſome, Founx,, 
canton on. Which they reſt. are, ſelf- han 
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lanced in the 1 5 lid aA 10 TON d. in,. the. 
Othits by the L amy 10 ee 17 


aws wich uppor th PR, re 1 yh an the the rocky, 


a is of Mountains; B at is 105 a- 

1 Pris of Nurse Alas Rea; 
ſon it 18 olt in | attempting. to explainy k. A chu 
Expt riments convince{us of. its Exiſten z but in what 
it contilts ſurpaſſes. the Boundaries of Human R 


to. determine. It is the Cement, of. = Naturez 


it cauſes th e'Vapours't 12 aſcend 1 into, the aerial Reſer- 
voirs, And ; ain to deſcend in balmy rops of Rain; 
ik forms, the Bars and Doors with which the Almighty; 
hue 10 the foaming Ocean, and curbed the Rage og 


agaigy hor myſelf. incapable. to ſolve. 
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it impetucus Waves: To it the Mountains owe tlieit 
unſhaken” Firmneſs, and the Nerves of Animals their 
Strength. The Rivers Utculdte 'by its Power, afld che 
ſtagnant Lakes derive from it weir glafly Surface,” It 
cauſey the Sap to riſe in Vegetables, at and decorates the 
Earth with Pearl of Dew. 888 2 
Tell me, my Friend, whom'T Sold be, lad to 6. 
claim 5 over to a better Way of inkin 
tell r at ptetend the World owed its Origin 
— . ce, * — impoſed this aſtoniſhing, this * 
aw; on the varicus Globes which! move with 
eh harmonious Regularitx in 'ithbotmded” Spe 
Surely, ſome Being wiſer than yourſelf muſt” be its 
Author; 'as 50 K unable, in 4 thouſand Inſtances, 
to explain-its F ; and ehen tc tell nie in v © it 
conſils. Remember it ny de day, that it ficlt 
eilerted its Force: It Had iits Otipin with Nature, and 
was impoſed on the Globes of the Univerſe when they 
firſt emerged from their chaotic State: Not Has Ah, ' 
been able to impair its Effects; it Aill ſubſiſts in 
Force, and will fubfift to t e lateſt Aged. Bluſh We. 
= at thy Folly, thou wenge örtal, thou Be- 
"of a Ackfiowltdge thy Lenorancé, and can- 
a on, what's. little Refle&ion muſt teach thee, 
that a-Being infinitely wiſe, and'iofinitely powerful, 
preſides over the Univerſe; that it was he who called 
theſe” beautiful Globes inte Exiſtegce, and impreſſed. 
oh"them'this"extenfive, this Cnr, Law, Come 
leave thy grove ing "Thoughts, and foar” with me to 
_ the planetary Regions, meditate on the Wonders" of 
Creation; and àdôre thy Maker, and thy God. Re- 
ſſect for a then dp th that it is to him 80 art indebted 
for ihy Ex and all the Cöchforts thou enjoyeſt : 


From him Fe Ses of Happineſs flow, and his in- 
culgent Care gbarfds thee from every Evil. It is he 
—— cauſeth the Sun to rie, and teacheth the Day- 
eh fi to know its Place; that calls the Thunder from 
burſting Cloud, and Greets dne Lightning' a. | 
haft ; 
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Shaft; that guides the furious Blaſt of the Tempeſt, 


and ſhakes the ſolid Foundations of the Earth. 


, 


. Retire into thyſelf, thou giddy Mortal; reflect on 
thy own Weakneſs, thy Ignorance, thy . Folly; and 
thou wilt ſoon be convinced how unable thou art to 
oppoſe. the Hand that formed the Univerſe, and to 
contend with that Wiſdom which planned the Laws 
of Nature. Remember thy Actions are all expoſed to 
his. View. ; nor are the maſt ſecret Tren of thy 
Heart: concealed ſrom his; all- ſearching Eye. The 

pitchy Mantle of the Night cannot hide any Thing 
from bim; nor is the enormous Maſs of Waters, that 
coyer the rocky Bottom of the Ocean, a Veil ſuſſi- 
cient to exclude his Sight.  Tremble' therefore, thou 
Scoffer at Providence, thou Son of Rapine, of Riot, 
of. Violence, and of Wrong; he rematks' every un- 
juſt Action, and will ſurely puniſh it. Vengeanve, 
terrible as the duſty Whirbwinds of the Arabian De- 
ſerts, and ſudden as the Lightning's Flaſh, wil over - 
take thee, and pour upon thy Head the Wrath of an 
offended Creator. But remember it is not yet tos! 
late to prevent the Stroke, It is indeed imipoffible to- 
contend with, but not to deprecate his Fury. Mercy, 
that darlivg Attribute of the Deity, will ſooth his In- 
dignation, and diſarm his Juſtice. w_ 
Leave therefore, for a Moment, the Scenes of In- 

juſtice, of Riot and Debauchery, and retire with me 
to the ſequeſtered Fields; contemplate the aſtoniſhing 
Scenes of the Univerſe, and you will ſoon learn to a. 
dore their Great, their Almighty Author, and be 
convinced that Happineſs is only to be fotmd in the 
Paths of Virtue. Should you think J uſed you with 
tbo much Freedom im this Letter; whien” you confi-" 
good Intention, you will eaſily pardon it in, 
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Ge 
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t . 3816011, 264+ 
VVV 
Containing Letters on moral and other intereſting 
© Supeds for the D 
eee yes for ihe Irani tf Toe 
T HE ſour firſt Letters in this Chapter point out 
1 the Errors in the common Methods of Educa- 
tion, and preſeribe ſuitable Remedies and Improve- 
ments in that important Affair, which requires the ut- 
moſt Care and Diſternment in Parents and Teachets. 
* 2 by 4 1 N J ͤ (u 0 OOH > F344 | 
dan Arg V DIE FHH E R. 1. 2 tut 9 © 
n the\/Ebvcation'sf Youri, 
244 CEL V & |S tw # 5 8 Band 28 en 5 2 > 
tj 8 —Z . ]˙ ˙ 0 
4 I have Jong Time expedted, with great 7 
that you. would enlarge upon the ordinary Miſtakes 
which are committed in the Education of Children: 
I flattered. myſelf that you would one Time or other, 
reſume this Conſideration. but, finding myſelf diſap- 


} 
1 = 
* 


pounted, Lhave ventured to ſend you my own'T houghts 
on this Subject. 25 177 e 7 wo * "Ef e : * I 


[I remember Pericles, 1 his famous Oration at the 
Funeral of thoſe, young Men who periſhed in the Sa- 
-an Expedition, has a Thought very much celebrated 

by ſeveral ancient Critics; namely, That the Loſs 
which the Commonwealth ſuffered, by the Deſtruction 
of its Vouth, was like the Loſs which the Year would | 
ſuffer by the Deſtruction of the Spring.“ The, Preju-- 
dice which the Public ſuſtains from a wrong Education 
of Children is an Evil of the ſame Nature, gs it in a 
Manner ſtarves Poſterity, and defrauds our Country of 

thoſe Perſons who, with due Care, might make an, 
eminent Figure in their reſpective Poſts of Life. .. . 
I have ſeen a Book, written by Juan Huartes, a. 
Spaniſh Phyſician, intitled, Examen de Ingenios; where- 
in he lays it down as one of his firſt Poſitions, ** That 
nothing but Nature can qualify a Man for n 3 | 
| ; an » * 


She An of Letter-Writing, 3 
and, without. proper Temperament for the 
Art or Science which he ſtudies, his-utmaſt - ains 2 


Application, asked by tbe able Matters, will be to 


- 2). ob 

no:Purpoſe.? „ +2151), 6 riots! 
>» (He! pains this by the Example of- Tully ; Sow, 
Mara... Ar. 22.11 Sab Hin 


+ Ginwed, !1 in — to . his Son in that Kart 
4 Learning which he deſigned him for, ſent him to 
* Athens, the moſt celebrated Academy at that Time in 
DNR 
m ite not; but fu e yo 
Gentleman with: a Multitude of „ 
Accidenta that might infenfibhj — inſtructed him 
in his deſigned Studies: He placed him under the Cate 
of — arny who was one of the greateſt Philoſophers 
of; 22 ; And, as if all the Books which were at 
time: written had not been ſuſſicient for his Uſe, 
herd poſed: others on [Purpoſe for him. Notwith+ 
ſtanding — this, Hiſtory informs us that Maris pro- 
ved a 1050 Bloekheat;: and that Nature, who it ſeems 
was even with the Son for her Prodigality to the Fa- 
ther, rendered him incapable of improving by all the 


coy Rules: of Eloquence, the Precepts of - Philoſophy, his 
py own Endeavours, and the moſt refined Converſation 
d in Athens: This Author therefore propoſes, that there 
8 ſhould be certain Triers or Examiners appointed by the 
5 State, tu inſpect the Genius of every particular Boy, 
14 and to nllot him the Fartcthat 18 maß n, to hes 
% natural Talents. 
5 p Plata, in one of his "roi tells, us, that 85. 
* crdiani who was the Son of a Midwife, uſed to 15 
be, That, as his Mother, though ſhe was very ſkilful 
4 in her Profeſſion, could not deliver a Woman: unles 
an:; ſhe was firſt with Child herſelf, ſo neither could he 
* 5 himſelf raiſe Knowledge out of a Mind: where Nature 
2 "had not planted it.?“ | 
. Acecprdin , che Method this Philoſopher took, of 


ing — Scholars by 8 or 
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218 The Art of Leiter- Mining. 
Queſtions, was only helping the Binth, or bringing 
their on Thoughts to Light. 
The Spaniſb Doctor above- mentioned, as his Specu- 
lations grow more refined, aſſerts, that every Kind of 
Wit has a particular Science correſponding td it, and 


in which alone it can be truly excellent. As. to thoſe 


Geniuſes which may ſeem to have an equal Aptitude 
to ſeveral Things, he regards them as ſo many unfi- 
miſhed Pieces of Nature, wrought off in Haſte. 

© There are indeed but very few to whom. Nature has 
deen ſo unkind, that they are not capable of ſnhining 
an ſome Science or other: There is a certain Biaſs to- 
waids Knowledge in every Mind; which may be 
ſtrengthened and improved by proper Applications. 
The Story of Clavius is very well known: He was 
entered in a College of Feſtats ; and, after having been 
tried at feveral Parts of Learning, was upon the Point 
of being diſmiſſed; as an hopeleſs Blockhead, until one 
of the Fathers took it into his Head to malte an Eſſay 


of his Parts in Geometry, which it ſeenis hit his Ge- 


nius ſo luckily, that he after became one of the great- 
eſt Mathematicians of che Age. It is commonly 
thought, that the Sagacity of the Fathers, in diſcover- 


ing the Talent of a young Student, has not à little 
dontributed to the Figure which their Order has made 


* 


in the World. e e e e + Baek 
How different from this Manner of Education is 
that which prevails in our on Country, where no- 


thing is more uſual than to ſee forty or fifty Boys, of 


ſeveral Ages, Tempers, and Inclinations, ranged to- 


gether in the ſame Claſs, employed upon the ſame Au- 
thors, and enjoined the ſame Taſks !: Whatever their 


natural Genius may be, they are all to be made Poets, 
Orators, and Hiſtorians alike: They are all obliged to 
have the fame Capacity, to bring in the fame Tale of 
Verſe, and to furniſh out the ſame Portion of Preſe:: 
Every Boy is bound to have as good a. Memory as the 
Cr ptain of the Form. To be brief, inſtead of adapt- 
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ing Studies tu the particular Genius of à Mouth, we 


expect from the young Man that he ſhould: adapt his 


Genius to his Studies. Sg L muſt; confeſs, is not 


ſo much to be imputed to the Inſtructor as to the Pa- 


rent; WhO will never be brought to believe that his 
dan is ni capable of performing as much as his Neigh+ 


bour's, and that he may not mnke..Hl whatever he 


ar à Mind to. Does ior. 112 nn N ff N 


Thesen Age is more 5 — thoſe which 
how gone before it in any Particular, it is in that ge- 


nerous Care which farerd well-diſpoſed. Perſons have 


taken in the Education of poor Children; and, as in 
theſe Charity chools there is no Place left for the 
over-weening: Fondneſs of a Parent, the Directors. of 


them, would make them beneficial to: the Public, if 


they conſidered the — which. I have: been thus 


long üneulcating: They 9 well exami- 
ning the Parts of Frogs 


viſions and allot them to this. or that particular Study 
as their Genius qiralifies chein for their Profeſſioi 
Trades, Handicraſta, or: Servibe by Sealot Land.. 


Ho is this Kind ue wanting in che hre; 


great Profeſhons li. © 1 


#7 $1 . 3 


ma 7 complaining of Pere 3 1 


them ho Orders though altogether. ung 
the . N 


Function, ſays ſomewhere: „ Lhat many 


a Man runs his- Head againſt a Nine e mig mig 


have done his aner excellent Seryice-at'a Plot 


tail.“ ba 72 141 2118281 8 15 2363% 72. V E: * 47 Mighty 2 E346 10 


An like Manner, ay a Lawyer, who makes but 


an indifferent Figure at the Bar, might have made a ves 
1 elegant Waterman, and have ſhined at the Tinply - 


Stairs, though he can get no Buſineſs in the Houſe: 3 
have known a Corn · cutter ho, with a right Elus 
cation, would have been an excellent Phyſician. d. 


To deſcend lower: Are not our Streets filled avith, 


eee — Liveries? 1 


pection, make 4 
juſt Diſtribution of them —— Claſſes and Di- 


Nee | 


220 Tan Ai of Len- Hriung. 
have. ſeveral Tay lers ſix Feet 
many a broad Pair of Shoulders that are thrown away 
unonl a. Barber; when perhaps, at the ſame Lime; we 
ſee a pigmy Porter reeling under a Burden, ho might 
have managed a Noedle with great Dextericy,-or: have 
ſnapped- — 9 with: great Eaſe to hi and Ad- 
vantage dd the Ruhla n wn od cal bog. 78 7040 
The Spartans, though. they. acted with:the Spi pirit 
which I am here ſpeaking of, carried it much ther 
than what I propoſe: Among them it was not. Jawful 
far the Father to bring up his Children after his own 
Fancy; as ſoon as they were ſoven Yeats old, they mere 
hfcd in ſeveral Companies, and diſciplined by the Pubs 
le. The dld . Performs 
andes, who. often raiſed Quarrels ainong them, and 
ſet them at Strife :wathy one another; that, by thoſe 
naar ares they might fee how: their ſeveral La- 
lay, and, without 2 to their Quality, 
les * —— :the Service of 6 it 
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0 ating you ſome fagther Flidughts on the-Edu+ 
eationlof. Vouth zin which L intend: ti diſuuſa that fa. 
mous Queſtion, Whether the Education at a pub- 
hel School, or ander A private Tutors is to. be pre- 
ferred-?”?, fo ets Ont os 20 e l if 3H; TRAKY Is . 
As ſome of the greateſt Men in Kren be 
of very different Opinions in this ene 

a ſniort Account of what L think may be belt on 
both Sides, and eee every Perſon . . 
termine for himſelf. in inn Wool Dasnieg bo Is 


high, and meet: with | 


JJ wr er ont beet, 


Aſſliraner ard an: tarly” 
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the Education of Children a Bufineſs properly belong- 
ing be che Parents themſelves; and Plutarch, in the Life 
of Mearcur Cata; tells us, that, as ſoon as his Son was 
capable of Learning, Cato would ſuffer no-body to 
teach him but binſelt „though hehacb x Servant, na- 
med Ghrlo;' bein 16050: an excellent Grammazyian, ab 
who taught a great many other Youths, s. 
On the eon the Greelt er more/inclined 
to publie Schools ind Semitnaries. 
A private Education promiſes, in the firſt Place, 
Virtue and/Good-br g; 2 public School, manly 
nowledge' in the Ways of 
the/Warkd: 1111 230; "DIS emen 

Mr. Locke, in his bibi tec Treatife of 11 
eonfeſſcb chat there ute Inconvenienciss to be feared on 
both; Sides 30% I, be „A' keep my Son ee , 
be is in Danger of becoming: Matter ; if 
fend vim Abroad; it is Carce po wy yen keep him from 
the: reigriingiQontagion of Budeneſs: and Vire. He 
will, will pets be more innocent at Home but more 

of ehe World, and more ſheepiſh, when he 

n However; as this learned Author 


comes 
aſſerta that Virtue is much more difficult to be obtain- 


ed than Knowledge of the World; and that Vice is a 
moge ſtubborn, as well as a more dangerous Fault, 
than Sheepifhneſs; he is alrogether for à private Edu- 
cation; and the mor fo, becauſe he does not ſee why 
a Vourh, with a right Mana might not attain 
the (ne Affutance' in his Father's Houſe as at a public 
School. To this End he adviſes Parents to accuſtom 
thric Sons to whatever ſtrange Faces come to the Houſe; 
to take them with them when they viſit their Neigh= 
bouts; anch to engage them i in Converſation wird Men 
of Parts and Breeding: + Mg OB, T3076 
It may be objected to this Methid, e 
tion is: not the only Thing neceffary; but thats unleſs 
it — — with fuch as age, in ſome Meauſure, 
r Equals „ um | 
3 - or 


» 
2 
* 


in which we often ſee many ell; who, though each 


| | ' 
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for Emulation, Contention, and ſonie of theimoſt Ixvely 
Paſſions of the Mind; which, without being ſome- 
times moved by theſe Means, yauy! IEEE 2 
Dulneſs and Inſenſibilit yr. fE6t Eagles, 
One of the greateſt Writers bur Nation ever pro- 
A obſerves, nk A. wre. vrho forms Parties; _ 
makes himſelf popular hoot or:a College, w 
act the ſame Part — 5 — e a 
Privy- council. And another Nuthor; ſpeakirig. ke 
2 Min verſed in the Ways of the World, affirms, that 
the well laying and carrying on of a Deſixa to rob an 
Orchard trains up à Youth inſenſibly tu Caution; ge 
2 and Circumſpection, and fits him * Mutters 
ter Importance. 328 11 5 GH ART 684 aA 
n ſhort, a private Eduaition 800 the moſt natu- 
at Method for the Forming of a virtuous Man 3 4 = 
lic Education for making a Man of Buſineſs. The 
firſt would furniſh out a good Subject for Plates Re- 
public, the latter a Member for 4 Oommurity over. 
Fran: with Artifice and Corruption5 +: © nent is 
It muſt, however, be i[confeiled, hint Perſon at 
thei Head of a public: School has ſometimes fo 0 
Boys under his Direction; that it is ĩimpoſſſble he ſhou 
extend a due Proportion of his Care to each of them. 
This is however, in Reality, the Fault of the Age; 


expects his Son ſhould be made a Scholar, are not 
_ contented altogether to make it worth While for Hy. 
Man of liberal Education £6 . upon mit the; Care 
of their Inſtruction ! 1 b e ect 
In our great Schoole;Tiniloed; this Fault has been 
ö of late Vears rectified; ſo that we hdye at. preſent n 
only ingenious Men Kar the chief Maſters, but uch a8 
have proper Uſhers and Aſſiſtants under them. I miſſt 
neyertheleſs on. 3 for Want of the ſame Enctiu- 
ragement in the Country, we have many broma ng 
Genius ſpoiled and abu AY in thoſe little Seminiaries 20 2 
- am the more 2 ng- _ 
11 2 1 : 


8 
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ſelf experienced the Uſage of two rural Maſters, each 
of them very unfit for the Truſt they took upon em 
to diſcharge. The. firſt impoſed much more upon me 
than my Parts, though none of the weakeſt, could 
endure; and uſed me barbarouſly for not performing 
[mpoſkbilities, The latter was quite of another Tem- 
per; and a Boy who would run upon his Errands, waſh. 
his Coffee-pgt, or ring the Bell, might have as little 
Converſation with any of the Claſſics as he thought fit. 
TL haveaktiown a Lad of this Place excuſed! his Exerciſe 
for aſſiſting the Cook-maid; and remember; a neigh»: 
bouring Gentleman's Son was among us five Vears, 
malt of 5 Time he employed i in Airing and water 
ing our Maſter's grey Pad. I ſcorned to compound 
for my Faults by doing any. of thsſe elegant Offices; 1 
at of ES ingly 1 en and. the rm ' 
of an; yn 8 School, 1 | V 


tioned 2 EO . Sewell 2 5 0 8 8 | 


| 7 25 give — = this Head, A 1 LY | wal 
— to ſeveral Perſons, and. which you may. de : 


upon as a real Truth,” mY | 
0 uainted with Is fuminſter School : 


Every one who is a 
knows, that there is a Curtain, which uſed to be drawn 
acroſs the Room, to ſeparate the upper School from. 
the lower. A Youth happened, by ſome Miſchance, . 1 
to tear this Curtain; "The Severity, of the 1 = 
was too well known for the Criminal to expect any 
Pardon for ſuch a Fault; ſo that the Boy, who was ; 
of à meek T emper, was terrified ts Death at the 1 
Thoughts of bis A > Appeafahes, when his Pon, Who 


u- 1 

iy; | fat —— to him, bad him be of god Chear, for that he i 
2. would take the Fault on hi He kept his Word ' 
52 accordingly; As; e nk Mes Je up to be 1 
elf . | Men, 


Mon, the Civil War broke out, in which ee en 
took the oppoſite Sides; one of een tie Far- 
3 other the Royal Pathol eee 
As their Tempers were different, the Yourh who 
had torn: the Curtain endeavoured tò raiſe himſelf on 
the Civil Lift ; and the other, who had borne the Blame 
of it, on che Military: The firſt ſucceeded ſo well, 
that he was in a ſhort Time made a Judge under the 
Protector. The other was engaged in e 
Enterprile of Penruddeck and eee in the Weſt:o: I 
ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not acquaint you with the Event 
of that Undertaking ; every one knows that the Royal 
Party was routed, and all the Heads of them, among 
whom was the Curtain- champion, impriſoned at & e- 
ter. It happened to be his Friend's Lot, at tkat Lime, 
| 5 th Wu ern Circuit: The Trial of the Rebels, 
as they were 11 50 called, was very ſhort, and hothing 
2 5 remained but to paſs ee z hen 
the Judge, hearing the Name of his old Friend, and 
obſerving his Face more attentively, Wich he had nat 
ſeen for many Years, aſked him, if . notif 


a Me Amin "Schdlan: 1 2 By the Anſwer he Was Hoon 
c nuinc that it was his former generous Friend 3 


N 28 abs 


and; without ſayi ng. any Thing more at 9 9 
all his Power and 3 th the Avcay tay he ſaw-ed 
his Friend from the Fate of his unhappy Aſſoclates: 
The Gentleman, whoſe Life was thus preſerved by 
this Gratitude of his School-fellow, was /afterwards” 
the Father of à Son, whom he lived to ſee p romoted in | 
the Church, acl who deſervedly filled one of of the higheſt” 


N in ie. eee eee ee den ee 


+ 


eee in, ee 
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"Os the Epycation of Y oper. 24 
3 25 233 od LOOR bt W 166, 25d tit axcar:;:[3} 
You may pleaſe to remember; that, in Las 
bes W uld be urge in Pas- 


vour 
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vour of * private. OF. public Education. Upon the 
| N 1 maꝝ 5. 2 thought, that! feared ra- 
n 5 19. the: Bi at the f. ame Fime 
1 [sf Pb ies which out to be our. 1 
== ee ſua us quired: in, e forme by 
Py 8 Ake 850 offer at er 
e oys: 2 6. made to 2 
5 ve in 155 e Advance i bg 
0 ARMY 2855 e pu pple Feb Looks! Vieet is 
ao and 2 ns ourag ged is Wins four ut; 
19 5 fuſicients Vahle our Youth 
nn 119 taugh to form if eb Jud! 2 
-and 40 K ROW . lat is 2 8185 Virt 
oe er they read the Tar and Ak 
ay ba been famous in 8 Gene- 
on not. e thought enou vo make ther 
jan *n | Feed Z or e 8 bes 3 


oe 1 5 


25 e it to 0 | 8 5 tl 0 
uld e 8 1 | 10 Noone of | 8 


| emperance, LONQUT, and Juitice. . 8 


* 17705 mult be great Cate taken,” how 275 ant 

g [ Conch is Fecomm Sc 
inſtead of which thc 
1 a Man, though: 5 


at in for Reſp 


was weak. 2 Tau ty in Others. For ant. of t - 


Caution, a;Boy.1s rer, ſo dazzled with the Luftte of 
a great Characies, that he copfounds. its Beauties. ich 
its Blemiſhes,: and looks even upon the ba. Parts: 


A 4% 4% 


 turally 0 f AZ generpus ang 4 merciful. 


PNG came 
2 be "gu Iry,of o barhargus an. . 


know, this i 4s generally 3 to his Pamon 5 
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226 The artof Later , 
clearer Light” into the Motivts of "this 9 9 PA. 
 tarch tells us, — 5 Alexander i in his Youth had a 113 — 


ter named macht, Who, tho he 24 
tute. of al e in atiated FATS wn With 
Philip, an kurz upil, , and. came the Tecoht Man at 
Court, by . calling th e Ki og Plays, the” Prince Abi 
lies, and Eimlelf Enix. tis no Wonder I Aran 
der, having been thus uſed not on} to admite, but 
perſonate Achilles, ſhould” think it glorious to imitate 
vim in this Piece of a and Extrava <8, 


To car this Though 085 1641" fubmit 
it to mo e e hs 0 ln ; 


S498 


twice a W RUE wit 1 "ls le 38 10 fich 
'Perſons; Wt Pike as gccut to Fin His Read) 
that H he ſhould. deſcant. ut on | the Actio! ls f Tu) | | 
Kals; ſhew wherein they excel d, er whete 1 
tive ; cenſure, or 70% 255 Freter 7 Action; b 
ferve how it exceeded or fell ſhore. s Anothef 
might, at the ſame. Time, mark What Was ON al 
any neech, and how far it agreed with the Srse 
ter of the Perſon e I Exercife would 
- foon- ſtrengthen his Judgn 
\ Praiſe-worthy, . and — Why 
© Morality. ehe ar 
News, to theſe OE hich fu nay a5 80 with 
in Books, I very. much approve of e Way of 
ſetting before Youth the infamous or Honnurable Chñ a- 
ph of their Cotemporaries : That Poet tells us, 
is was the Method his Father made "Uſe of to i in- 
Eline him to any | rticular Virtue, N give Ri an 
ee any particular Vice. 4e Tf, fays Hirte, 
Father adviſed me to Rwe Within Bounds and be 
contented with the Fortune he ſhoult* rede do. 
not you ee, ſays be, the miſetabſe Condition of Ber 
rus, and the Son of Alas Let che M 8 
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thoſe. 4 dee Wretehes teach u to avoid Luxury and 
— 6 f he would inp inſplre 5 Aab an Ab- 
horrenee to Deb V3 do not, ſays he, Eg 
yourſelf like 9 when you may bd happ 
the. Enjoyment; of lawful Pleaſures: How, ſcan 5 
ſays he, is the Cha acter Te who was lat 
gaught in. . Man's W N "ite ? To als 
tratẽ the Force of this Method the Poe adds, That, 
as.a,head-ftrong Patient; who will not er follow 
his Ph „ ons, grows ordefly when he 
bears — his Nei 5 die all about hi Jo Youth 
1 often —— 99 Vice, by Ne the ill N 
brings upon others,” 
| ophan's. Schools o of, Equity ty, in ne of Cyrus 
2 =P 10 ſufficiently famous. He tells us, that 
| Children + — — by School, and employed 
ntly in learn the Principles of 
as the Nou in other Coun- 
ie es did to acquire the. moſt difficult Arts and Scien- 
— * Their Governor ſpent” melt Part of the Day 
in hearing their Wade; Accuſations one a rainlſt Ano- 
ther, whether 7 Violence, Cheating, lander, Gr 


i and e them } hon to give, 1 


. 5 y known 7 an; 
"0 Met which. 4 


Gon no ſepbiſt took to pies Bites, f is. 1 
and remarkable... His Words ate as: fol-- 


+ mote. curious 
2 N 55 When their Dinner 18 ready, before it is. 


5 the Maſters enquire of every. particular. 


Sha has employed his. Time ſince Sun- 
a 3 IE the . 


em anſwer, that, having been choſen 


2 Arbiters between, two. Perſons, the ; have compaſed 
their Differences, and. made de them Friends; ſomeè, that 


ey have been executing the Orders of their Parents; 


— 


and 8. have either found out ſomething 
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caring to me their neaſinefs to 5 y Mother far- 
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os Re, bw Ay Heation;- or earned it from iche 
Inde ions of their flows But if there happens 
to be any one et them, he cannot make it ap- 
ou that he has employed the Morning to 3 

he is, immedlately excluded from the C „ And 
obliged to work Shit the reſt are at Dinner >: 7 | 
"Itisntot 55 mpoffible, that, from theſe ſeveral Ways of 
irtue in che Minds of Boys; ſotne general 
ethod might be invented. What would: 'endeavour 


| to inculcate is; that our Youth cannot be toofoon taught 


the Princi ples of Virtue; ſeeing the firſt Impreflions 
which are Made on the Mind atealwaysthefrotigeſt.” 
The Archbiſhop. of Cambray makes Telemgehirs fay; 
mat, tho rh he was 1 young in Peare, he wes 61d: in 
the Art 5 e e keep keep his own And his 
riends Secrets. Father, \fays the Prince, 
went to the Siege of Troy, 4 took me on his Knees; 
and, after having Andes ed and bleſſed me, as he was 
Tirrounded by 4 the N Noble: es of Ithaca, © O my Friends, 
hs he, into your Hands I commit the Education of 
Y Son + If you ever loved big Father, Mew it in 
Jour Cate towards him ; but, above all, 40 fit orbit 
0 form him juſt, ſincere, afick fanthful a 
ecret. 2 * Theſe Words of m Father, 8 
Bae, were continually. repeated to meby e Prionda 
n his Abſence; who made no Scru ebe ene | 


Tounded with, Lovers; and the Meaſurt "they deſigned 


to take on that Occaſion:*?'He adds, chat he Was .O 


raviſhed at being thus treated like a Man, and —— | 
Confidence, repoſe in hinr, that he never 6nce abuſed 
it; nor could all the Inſinirations of his Fathe . 
vals ever get him to betra F committed to hirn 
under the Seul of ned © Ip Km -$ALS L1G; 36& S400 A N 
There is bare df any \ rene, Nich Lad mii kt not 
thus learn. by | ice Ind ue eee en. 
1 have Beard 'of x? wan Man, Md ue, deten 


Ti mes, to give his Scholars Sin- genes a- piece, that 


3 they 


>” — bo — 
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Err 


+. PP 


; 
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ment; as he WH 
| ry ſtudies for Uſe. The one does it to raiſe him- 
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might tell him the next Nay how they Hd em: 
N it. The third Part wes always to be laid aut 


in Ohatity; and every Boy was blamed or commend- 


ed as he could make it appear he — choſeꝝ a At 
Er hath 8 * l Hau, — stab ety T > + 
ort, nothing cis more bn dme PM 
Schools, than that the Maſters: of them. ſhould: uſe 
the; ſame Care inn faſhioning the; Manners; of their 


Scholars as in forming their Tongues te the learned 


Languages: * Wherever che former is omitted, Ligany 
not e Mr. Locke, that a Man mu 
have a ſtrange Value for Words, when (preferring 
the Languages df: the Gneis and Romams to hat 


vchich made them ſuch brave Men) be can: think it 


worth While to hazard the inaceneeagdiVirtet ob 
Son for a little Great and Latin. e 20 


98 eee vas tegen een 


ar 
882 2 L 2 2 T: . K IV. 2 * er ein 


e eee "A Ferne S "FL. 20. 01 32112 
e DUCATION of, .FOUER..,.. ac 
== I; SIR, 7 S134 55 3% wars, a? 19 bis lis 20 I MIS i 95 
take the Libert: to dend you x Sburtk Letten upon 


che Education e Youth. In my laſt Lgave yaw my 
"Thoughts about ſome Fs vhs Taſks, which-Loon- 
cœivedl ie might not be amiſs to mix with their uſual 


| Exerciſes,-in order to give chern an early Seaſoning of 


Vircue z I hall in cus propoſe ſome. others, which 
faney might contribute to give them a right Burn for 


| be World and enable chem to malte their Way in it. 


The Heſign of Learning is, as I tab it, either to 
verb ce le. to bimſelf, 


and teach him to ſupport Solitude with Pleaſure; 43-07, if 


he is ot born to Eſtate, to ſupply that Defect, and 
furnift kun wich the Meansof n 5 1835 


A Perſoh h applies himſelf to Learning with the 
feld of theſe' 'Viewsj''m be ſaid: to ſtudy. ſor Orna- 
s to himſelf the-ſecond, pro- 


ſelf 
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ſelf a Fortune,the other to ſetioff. that: which he is 
already poſſeſſed of. But, as the far greater Part of 
Mankind are included in the latter Claſs, Fſhall on+- 
7. propoſe-ſome Methods at preſent for the Service of 
ch, who expect to advance themſelves in the World 
by their Learning. In order 40 this; I ſhall premiſe, 
thatimaniy more Eſtates have been acquired by little 
Accompliſhments — by extraordinary ones; thaſe 
Qualities, which make the greateſt Figure in che Eye 
ef the Worlds not being always the moſt ufeful in 
themſelves, or the n, NN tv pee Own- 
2007181526 )-:G497157- br > 2064 eee $45 
ini The Poſts which e P ſhining and un- 
eommen;/Parts to diſcharge them.” are ſo very) few, 
mat many al great Genius goes out of the World, 
without ever having had an Opportunity to exert 
himſelf ; whereas Perſons of ordinary Endowments 
meet with Occafions- fitted to their arts and Capa- 
cities. every Day, in . common es; of 
1 · S ES N e 
T am leet — 5 two Perſons) who were for- 
anarly Bch6al+felows,:. and have been good» Friends 
erer fincet One of them was not only thought an 
dle Blockhead at School, but. full main- 
tained his Reputation at the Univerſity.; the other 
was the Pride of his Maſter, and the lt; celebrated 
Perſon in the College of which he was a] Member. 
The Man of 3 is at reſent buried in a Coun- 
try Parſonageſof Eightſcore 3:2 Year z While the 
other, with the — Abilities of a common Scriyen- 
erg has got an Eſtate oh about pong -- 


WH, 


Pounds, CCC te ve - 
DEI. from what 5 fad; it men ap- 
pear a bra) Cafe to many à wealthy Citizen, 

whether or no he ought to wifh his Son ſfiould be a 


great Genius; but this Lam ſurę of, that, nothing is 
more abſurd 2 of one, 
4 3045 SIT O Ae HK * 4 5 2 *&4 n 
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whom Nature has not favoured with- any particular 
Marks of Diſtin&iony's 41.2% 12/20 642 Hokies + os 
The Re ip therefare. of our Grammar Schools'is, 
hat every Bey is puſhed on to Works of Genius , 
whereas it — be far mote advatitageous for the 
Part of them to he! taught ſuch 1 do pst 
Arts and Sciences” as de not require any gras Share 
of Parts to be Maſter of them” e ee ee of- 
ten into Play during the Ceurſe of a Man's L 
Such are all- the Parts of practical Geometry. 1 
have known a Man contract a Eriendſhip with „ 
niſter of State, u on cutting? a Dial in his Window 
and rigid Oknkytnki, hw gest ef of the beſt 
Benefices th the 65 of Fot England, by ſetting «Count. 
Gentleman's Affairs in ſome- Methods and-giving 
am exact Survey of his Eſtate. 3444.2 n LID 
While Jam upon this Subject, IL cannot beben 
- — A Particular; Which is of Uſe in ev 
Station of Life, and which, methinks, every Ma 


| ſhould teach is Schokirs,' 1 mean the W of 


 "BrglifÞ Letters: Fo this End; inſtead ef perplexir 
"them with Latin Epiſtles,” 'Phemes; and Verſes, there 
might be a punctual Correſpondence e eſtabliſhed between, 
two Boys; who might Yet in any 1 Part of 
Bufineſs, or be allowed: ſometimes to giv a" eg to. 
their wth Fancies,) and — 155 — other 


—whatever-Prifſes't they: thought fit, provided-neither-6f | 


FRA med Time to anſwer bis 
Correſpondent's 8 Letters. e 


<IMG dice d ag vonturews afin,; mat the G ; 


lity of Boys would find themſelves! more advantaged. 
wy this Cuſtom, when they come to be Men, than hy 
All ther Byte and Latin their Maſters ein nach hem, 
in ſeven or eight Y ears. if IE UC bs IDEs 
The Want of it is very viſible-1 in ny dane 


I | Perſons, who, While they are admiring the Styles of 


*- Demoſthenes or Cicero, want Phraſes PR reſs them 


ſelves on the moſt common Occaſions: - T1 have ſeen, ' 
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232 e vis Orc 
4 lof:: 2 ators. which 
n been 2 MN COMO 
A: An RY TOO 10 S231” | 
Inder this! Head af IVY rings 3 omit Aer 

compta and.Shart-band 3 Nhich are learned with lite 
tle Pains-:and 2 —— ri m ine the Number 
ol fuch-Azi5,26; 1 Shavehe e ec manding- 

0 HO» mypxlt doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve; that have N 
thecto, chiefly. inſiſted upon thęſe Things for,, fu 
Boye, as de hot appear to have any Thing —— 
nary. in their natufal Talents, and Daten 
nat qualified for the Hner Parts of L CATBINE.5 T5 yet 
believe Imight carry this, Matter {hf} farther, and 
dus 10 gſſert, that a Lad, of Cenius-hag — 
Qccaſion-for. theſe little Acquirements, to. be, ns it 


— 


* 


| kind; ite the World. ein oe: wht: ofa? 
n wh de ee e, 0s th 


00 . 
| tlemany inJoms: modern Comedics, inakes 

his rſs Advance; to his:Mikrels under che Dilpag ff | 
a Painterg-or a Daucing-waſter. kt PTY 


an ſo many Acco 
leg dhe ane ene Ik rat — 


Additions, in the ſame 


enius, with theſe 


0 have gone farther Jer Antrages 

where ſeveral Emperors hays voluntarily dane the 
me Thing: Label Lee e and 

I have heard thexe are 
bis making to he ſeen at Hund, , ane. * 


N e neee eee em #1 no rot 
222791 & i 


were the Fore-runnexs of Ar Pare: andSorinjofice : 


te Which in Tmotheg are 

eber works ahthem ule Morte ,logpkjupon,a. -—qY 
tle 

Light a3 I regard. the (hand. Seignzors whos; obliged, : 


i by: e ommand in the Altran, ap, een and. 
praiſe ſome Handicaafy, Frade : though I need npt 


Jeveral Handicraft Works of 
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ber to fans py mean, 7 
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tlie ben Joinen in Purepe might ſabely ona hem, with: 
out any Diſgrace to his Prafefion. tn 

I would not be thought, by any Thing 1 — 


to be againſt improving a Boy's Genius, to theartmoſt 
Rs can ry carried. What I would Pang; nt to 


e eee i 


> 8 i „ 45h 2 el Fo. 

be ge , RA ' ORE IO INN 

- ace SFR nn 4 27 
t is A Faculty of * Mind, DR the 

the, Mee and —.— Things, —— their 


2 a Huub kes We gn = e whichy- 

and 29. proper re it, 

though it ems to inchne 2 Ealſhoply does: 2 api 

— Truth ; fbr, as there is a 80 

of Cunning in Arithmetic, * ooo falſe Nee 
it, 


of che Mind, delivers Things otherwiſe than they are 
in Nature, by rendering them geateg or leſs. than ty 

really are, hain is; called Her bols ; or by patting- 
them into ſome other Condition than, Naturgtever 
did.; de when — Performances: of ſenſible and xa 
tional Beings plicd to ſenſeleſs and inanimata 
—— . the Writings. of Poets abqund. 
But hen it employs thoſe Things, which, it bora 
of Falſhood, to the Benefit and Advantage df Truck 
ain; Allegories, Fables, and Apologurs, it is c — 

Send Uſe, as making 2 deeper 
Iinds 


at AW 
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Minds of Men, than if the fame Truths were plainly 
delivered. S0 likewiſe it becomes as pernicious, 
when it. takes that from Truth, which it uſes in the 
Service of Error and Falſnood; as when it wreſts 
Things from their right Meaning to a Senſe: that was 
„„ % tn fg ane erin Tags pgitiont 
Reaſon is the only Helm of the n | 

the Imagination is but the Sail, apt to receive and be 

carried away with every Wind of Vanity, unleſs it 
be ' ſteered by the former. And although, like the 
Load-ftone, it has ſome Variations, it is the only 


5 


" I 
reer © 
© ©... 22 


Wiſdom, by which the Order and Diſpeſition of the 
Univerſe was immediately contrived, every Part of 

which has ſo rational 4 Rdscben to every other in par- 

ticular; and the Whole in general, that, though it 

-eonfiſts of innumerable Pieces and Joints, there is 
not the leaſt Flaw imaginable in the Whole. Hence 1 
it follows, ws, that the Order of Nature is hut a Copy, 4 | 
l Wnic 


N Abt Lauter ig: I 23 
which the Divine Wiſdom has drawn of jtſelf, and 
committed; to the Ouſtudy of; Nature, of which ſhe 
is ſo conſtant and faithful an Obſerver, that her v 
Deviations and Miſcarriages ate Arguments: of her 
1 For in thoſe, ſhe is as rationally 0 
rent to her Inſtructions, sin her regular Opera- 
tions and by preſerving "the! Religion 'of- Cauſes; 
wherefbever they :meet;7;inviokte; Fhough with the 
Miſcarriage: of the intended: Effect (as if ſhe-killed: 
the Child to ſave the Mother) does but telb us} that 
ſhe had. rather fail of herum Nurpoſes.: and make 
Monſters, ur deſtroy Mankind; than digreſs tlie leaſt” 
Minize/fror:thofe Rules; dehich dz Divind Wiſdom: 
bas preſcribed her! This Bookrof-Nature, Man on- 
iy, of:alb mortal! Creatures, has the Honour and Pri- 
vilege to read, which; leads Him immetiiately to Godz: 
ard is the groateſt Demonſtratidn e hath given f 
 hinafelf tu, Nature, and ther neareſt viſible: Acceſs-to: 
his Divine Preſence; Humanity: is capable cf. For in 
. 
tion, we cannot ſo perfectly read God, as e van 
whete'thoſe Letters are joined together, and become 
Words and Senſe; as they do in the rational Diſtris 
bution of all: the Parts of Nature- This Order u 
the univerſal Apoſtle of the whole World, that per- 
petually:preaches God #6: Mankind, und to cdAulankind 
Rode eee and has hardly found amy Nation 
ſo barbarous, where ſome have not become Proſelytas; 
and, as for otliers, nothi but this can encounter 
with them upon their on Grounds This is the Fm - 
dation of all Religion; for no Men, that is not cer 
win there is a God, can poſfibly Ne 
Truſti in him. n e e en 1 
Faith can determine nothing of Reaſon, but Res- 
fon can of Faith 3 and therefare, if Faith be above 
Reaſon, as ſome will have itzt muſt be Rigafort 
ny that ean make it appear to- be rſo;j for Faith dan 
never do it. 80 that F 3 


45100. 
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Minds of Men, than if che fame Truths were plainly 
delivered. S0 likewiſe iti becomes as pernicious, 
when it takes that from Truth, which it uſes in the 
Service of Error. and F alſhood ; 3. as when it wreſts 
Things from their wet were, ton Senſe n ee 
never intended. 
Reaſon is theonly „Helm af the Underiaading = 
the Imagination is di the Sail, apt to receive ing: 
carried away with every” Wind of of Vanity, unleſs 'it 
be ſteered by the former. © And although, like the 
Load-ſtone, it has ſome Variations, it is the only 
Compaſs Man has to ſail by; nor is it to be contem- 
ned; becauſe it ſometimes leads him upon a Rock: 
That is but accidental, and be is more apt to hit up- 
Rocks without it. For all the Variations of Rea- 
_foh, that do not 1 from the Diſproportien of 
Men's Wits, which can never be reduced to a Stand- 
ard, are rather impoſed by Paſſion, Coneernment, 
Melancholy,” Cuſtomz 25 «Fducation/ which very 
few: can ever redeem themſelves from, than intended 
— a And, as for the Cheats and Impoſtures 
5 are wrought- by it, they are no otlier than the 
greateft Bleſſings (Which Gπ and Natur have be- 
Rowet upon Mankind) are uſually made ſerviceable 
to: And, if we will: difelaim- Reaſon, for being no 
better-dealt with, 1 do not know: how: + we can excuſe 
(the "Goſpel, Phyfic, Wealth, 2 Wine, and 
Which were deſtined to the r 2 
Well-being of Manz but moſt vommonly 
fatal: Cauſes of his Ruin and Defirition.- r 
he Original of Reaſon proceeds from the Divine 
Wisdom, by which the Order and Diſpoſition of the 
| Univerſe was immediately contrived, every Part of 
which has ſo rational a Relation to every other in par- 
-ficular;” and the Whole in general, that; though it 
-confiſts of innumerable Pieces and Joints, there is 
not the leaſt Flaw imaginable in the Whole. Hence 
it follows, that the Order of Nature is hut u Copy, 


nile Which 
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which the Divine Wiſdom? has drawn of jtſelf, and 
committed! to the Ouſiudy of Nature; of which he 
is\ſo:conftant; and faithful an Obſerver, that her very 
Deviations and Miſcarriages are Arguments! of er 
er er e ;Forp in thoſe, ſhe is as rationally o- 
ient to her Inſtructions, aslin her veguler Opera 
tions and by preferving the Ruligion-/of: Cauſes,” 
wherefoever. they n meet, inviolate; though with the 
Miſearriage of the intended Effect (as if ſhe killed 
the Child to ſave the Mother) does but telb us; that 
ſhe had. rather! fail of herom•m Nurpoſes. and make 
Monſters, or deſtroy Mankind; than digreſs tlie leaſt” 
Minute from thoſe Rules, which the Divine Wiſdom 
bas preſcribed her? This Bbok of Natura, Man: on- 
iy, of all mortal: Creatures; has che Honour and Pri- 
vilege to read, Ahich. leads Him immelliately to Gods: 
and is the greateſt Demonſtration he hath given !6f: 
hirnnſelf tu Nature, and the: neareſt viſible Acceſs to 
his Divine Preſence; Humahity is capable cf. Foryin 
the firſt Characters and — oftthe Crea 
tion, we cannot ſo perfectly read God, - as wean 
where thoſè Letters are joined together and bedehe 
Words and denſe; as they do in the ratibnal Diſtri- 
butibn of all the Parts of Nature- This Order 1 
the univerſal Apoſtle of the whole World, that per 
petually: preaches God ta Mankind, and te Mankind 
only, every-where; and has hardly found any Nation 
o barbarous, Wherd — — 
and, as for atliers, no but this can encounter 
with them upon their on Ari This is theFomn- 
dation of all Religion; for no Man, that is not cer- 
wan there is a God,; can poſſibly e e 
Truſti in him. ( e e ales 
Faith can determine nothing of — but Rea- 
bon can of Faith 5 and therefore, if Faith be above 
Reaſon, as ſome will have it u ib muſtt be Na 
— — ter he ſo; for Faith can 
never do it. 80 that F — 


10 
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this Prerogativei; and ite: it cannot be much above 
that, from which it receives its Credit. Faith can- 
not deſime Reaſon, but Reaſon can Faith; and there 
fort it ſhnuld ſeem to be the larger, as the compre- 
hending muſt be greater tham that it comprehends. 
But, howloever | we: iſhould grant it to be above 
Reaſon, c ithe laſs it is above vt) it is juſtly 
eſteemed the better: elſe Divines and 2 —— 
alb Ages would never hae taken ſo much Pains; a8 
they have done, to biing it às hear to Rane "As 
they can, if at had ibeenobetter at a Diſtance.) The 
very Being of Faith depends upon Reaſon, for no 
irrational Creature is capable of it; and, if we will 
not allaw this, we mutitbt Neceflityi acknowledge, 
that it depends upon E gnorance, which is waorfe; Lou 
no Mam can believe anyi Thing,” but) becauſe he dots 
not know it. But Faith always differs from itſelf, 
: 8 as it falls non Porſuns Ear that, which 

one Man's Faith, may be another Man's Know- 
— Gn thacahe is any Mam none; "the more he 
has to believe. 3, 235 AA Moc 7911. * W 11817 
There is nothing that can retend to jndge « 
ſen but only atſelf — they, that ſu 
they can ay moſt again ic) are folbed-Qlike Jewellers; 
vo are wont to beat true Dimofids to Poder, 5 
cut: -andpotiſh: falſe ones With "their Dult): 1 make 
Us of it againſt itſeif; if they will ever fay any 
Thing againſt it, that cars pretend to be to Y Pur 
poſe. But in this they cheat themſelves, as well as 
others for, if key that chn fay moſt againſt Reaſon, 
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it with any Thing elſe) they diſprove themiſelves 

far th uſe it hide they diſclaim” it, and with! as 

mu Inconfiſtende and -ontradiQtion, fen Man 

ſhouichtehlmt he cannot ſpeak; Tree orgs er neg 

here is:aigreat deal E-Difevcniz) bergen thoſs 

1 K freely aud of 2 
C 


don it without Reafohy chey Neſerve to be'negleRed'y 
and if they do ãt dith Reaſon (as they carr never do 


ind 3 aha 2 


cortes:the malt diferdlredinnd ungeverned : Meg 


x Underſtanding of the 


les 
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Accord; and thoſt, . 
forced q the former being commonly vlear and open, 


and the other obſcure. and intricate; as the Saum b 


of a River differs, from the Pipes of N 


ee Opinion which hend wait Rea- 


oes gowernganddic gate te it, che- me 
lo prepoftervas, ———ů— 

ſon, chat (like x Conſurer wh muſt not ſtir Aut = 
the Circle) her beſt Performinces-are eo 

Canting and Impoſture. When the [maginaion'S 
broken looſe from the Obedience of Rexſon!-#*be 


cha; Ward 3 it cheats che Senſts, and rabſes the 
ſions toi that prodigious Height chat the Styery 
r lit gained what the Mind loſes 

. ets + treble: — What ie Was before; > 
tranſports a. beyond h mſelf, und does 
ſo ar beſide the ordinar r of Nature) arid 


loft all their 5 100 by by Conmgiongb fray 

9 theDevikot nt ll bag L Hol 

" 3 laid dne At N densttellgef 1 
ere that che Reafen of Manki 


ww gone {07 Mi Kt and: feeble; that it would not 
erve for 4 — 14. ER in Rech the Ruin G 


Jets bn and therefore they. Judged # beſt to 
alvonysla Ried 


makecule of their Paſſions, 'which have: 
tcevPower: over em; and, by i 5 i prece? 
Cheats on their Hopes and Fears,” Keb Rem wh 
thoſe Limits, which no Principles of Reaſciy or 
ture, could do. 64.2 * AUA Oy TT, 6h 2 Tonne 
Men without Reaſon art much vrbrſe than be 
becauke they walt e Eads of theit Creation 
af. —_ which gives then dein Being Wich 
do not; but. are- reheved from that wot if» Ac 
another Way of nan PAY ie, Boring bett“ — 
atunphcit Reaſon, , withoutwdeeſtandiags! 
A * to do, or Fordear thoſe Things, that are 
5105575 3 


We 
Va | 


iet, thats A5 ffrcey Nad 


Ne 5 
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bi þ agregable, or hurtful te their particular Natures: 


Wolle Tools but half Man. and half Benſt, is de- 
| x prived of the A n both, zand has the Bene 


i b þ uh ofoneither. 10 S A. 81 Heel A0 49415h. &. x3 
18 4 Abare 1s nothing mere — — andi uſeful to 
Resa chen Diſtinguiſhing, and therefore the Word 


Diſcrauon ſigniſies nothin ande and yet there is no- 
thing, that s rendered ſo much the Cauſe of Ig- 
norance, Error, and Nonſenſe, as : Schiool-Difline- 
tions. » 5 a4 AF > ante} ert eie wad 
Thoſe who moles their Studies only upon Fancy 
7 Words, do commenlyabate as much in their 
Reaſon. and Judgment, as they improve the other 
Way; fors unleſs they make Truth and Obſeryation 
the Ground and Foundation, or rather the End of 
Sen Studies, and uſe Fancy and Style, only as, in- 
ſtrumental to! expreſs their Denen the more 
calily, and naturally, they are no wiſer than an jArtifa- 
cex, that miſtakes his: Tools for whatithey:only ſerve to 
ork upon. For thoſe, who propoſe Mit and f Got 
eir End, and take in Senie ahd ;Renſan: onlyas 
| tial and, on —— —e— 
| thoſe. who believe themſelves rich becauſe; they can 
caſt up ever ſa.great Sums of Money, hut haue not 
one Penny. And that is one Reaſaon, Why ſuch Men 
are common! y the the maſt Aunapt, in nes that re- 
duire Arlene and Reaſgnyvitarihoſy whom 
' take. their Ends, do but ot Poder that: mates 2 
Ne iſe, but aims at Nothi 22901,qi253;. ao 22391!) 
\ .*Reaſon and Underſtandi ng can anly preſerte 'a 
from being impoſed upon by the various Cheats 
| of the World, but will net care him wihen be is 
| nor protect him againſt Misfortunes j ur im 
Lich him when he is. in Wantz and out ot By 
da Fele $1 — 1 fit, D3 V's TE 1 42448 349d ic #91 oh e 281 
ball Reaſon be the ende el Diſtinctioni che- 
tween the — and Mortality ef th Boub 
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of Men and Beaſts; it is ſtrange that this Reaſon 
ſhould be of no Uſe to Men in the Concernments of 
_ eternal Being, but that. all! fhould be managed 
few Imagination, with which Beaſts are not unfur⸗ 
— therefore, may ſeem capable. of Inimor- 

rale, ſince th only Want that, which e fe 


ar eafon; 1 593 if t 2 * 
0% £424 UF: ” B t PP Te bh Pr n 

5 * r ety = R VE 21 at 1 608 

＋ E K „„ 


5 4 ai A W ern ft arts | Yi } 905 1 0rt 
119 119810 2 Iro On Ke Lteton,” 17 q: ö 8 91 7 Ens 
Sin, 73 Mc f ir A.. URS, [ 9 15 tote: 34 
Tf we rightly eonſider the Repoſe of this Lit, 
it were well if Religion had more or leſs Influence 
upon Mankind. It compels, but doth. not ſubject 
enough; like ſome Governments, that take away the 
Sweetneſs of Liberty, and yet are not attended With 
the Advantages of Subjection. 55 fest eit nt 
Te Wilf makes us aſpire but weakly after. thoſe 
good Things which are promiſed us, becauſe it is not 
excited enough + hon the Underſtanding, ehr! is not 
— convinced! 
We ſay, out of Crans; that we believe Wan 
ever Authority enſoins us to believe; but, without a 
fame Grace, we are rather perplexed than per- 
ſuadedl ef a Fhing that does not fall under the Evi- 
| dente of our ' Senſesy and which affords" 'no Matter | 
of Demonſtration to our Minds 4 + 
Ichisg in ſhort, is the Effect of Religion, i Re- 
ſpect to ordinary Men; let us now ſee the Advanta 
of it in che truly and perfectly religious Man. 
The ely devout Perſon breaks off with (Nature 
if we may be allowed the Expreſſion, to take Plea- 
ſure ah abſtaining from Pleaſures; and, while he fub- 
jects the Body to the Mind, he Amke, in ſome Mea- 


ſure even Mortification and Pain ry omg himſelf. 
105 egy ares hal wo tw 59983uD A Phi i | 
ha „ 
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ago The. eh of Teller: Firitingr: 
X Philoſorhy goes no farther, than to teach us t 
W Misfurtunes. The Chniſtian Religion makes 
us triumph car them, and we may ay. ſertouſſy ot 
it what: has bee gal lantly ſaid of Love. ent af d 
-:Altiother- Pleafores: aft not Worth its Pa Ains. h i 
A true Dmliun knows: how toqnakt hie Advan- 
ade div: p< Thing; the Eviks-which he ſuffars, arc 
ood Things which God ſends to him. The 
yr Things which he wants, are Evils from which 
ene has fetured him: Every Thing is a Be- 
nefit to him, every Thin 1 World is a Mercy; 
and when, b dy we Nebel) his mortal Condition, 
he muſt die, His looks — the Period of Eafe,* as a 
tbe sito one more Happy, which is never to end. 
| Sache is the Felicity: of a true Cbriſtian, whilſt Un- 
Seer and Trouble make che Condition! of all 
ath unhbdppy<t2 Seo wort? = pul asd 
ior Sax the *Fauth; moſt of 0 art unxeſol ved 
not fully determined, either to GD on Evils We 
find iin Our ſelves nohtinual Turm and Return from 
ery ar to Religion, and from Religion to- Nature. 
Aki we abandon the Care of our Falvation td ſatisfy 
our Inclinations, thoſe — 2 _ 4M > 
mediately againſt our Pleaſures); a Difguſt 
thoſe Objects, which flattered us molk of al e 
eturn to the Care — ben egg DR 
11 on the other Hand, we reneunce ounPleafures 
cut: bf a. Principle of Conſcienee, the ſame- Thing 
happens to us in our Search after Salvation, for either 
Habitude, :or Tediouſneſs, makes: Jags mr) the 
. af our firſt Inclinations. f -fY 
have:ſhewn how it ehen Mer 
gion Within ourfelves. Let us new ohſerxe what 
Judgment the Public: makes of it % 
H we forſake the ord for: Goch Wel are poked 
as inn pious Perſons. noed Sar d. 
If we forfakoi the: World for God, we arg-thought 
ewe, and * in our Underſtanding, and 
we 
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we. are as little pardoned: for hensene Fortune to 
Religion, as Religion to Fortune. 

1 ſingle Example of Cardinal Retz 3 dankee 

ſtify my Aſſertion. Ss; » £46 $4&-$:8 
"if udithe Warmad-Crrdanabby atchgnre, ade, 
and Dumults, the World exclaimed againſt: him, as 
an ambitious Man, that facrificed, not only the Pub- 
lic, but his Conſcience? and Religion to his Fortune, 
(as chey Aud.) When he left the Cares of Earth for 
thofe/ % Heaven; when the Perfualion..of an other 
Life made him \eotifider thei Grandeur of this as a 
Chimera; then they faid his Head was turned, and 
made that to paſs fur a ſcandalous Weakneſs in him, 
ks is He to us in Qbri ii as the rente 
irtue. | 

Men of mean Wee fhew. but little Favour. to. 
t Virtues 5''a lotty Wiſdom | offends an ordinary.) 


on. i $72 4:1 TP Ber ene 


more, could I find him inſenſible o all the Temp 
tations of Fortune 3 Ak. 729 
I fomewhat.queſion: the. e af thoſe: Prea-. 
chers, who offer us the Kingdom of Heaven in Pub- 
lie, and yet ſollieit a ſmall Benefice in nay with 
all the Vigour and Application imaginable. A 
The ſole Idea of eternal Happineſs 1 che 
Poſſeſſion of every Thing elſe contemptible to a Man 
of true Belief: But, becauſe few of us have Faith, 
few of us are able to defend chis Idea againſt outward 
Objects; the Hope of what is promiſed to us na- 
turally yielding to the ee what i is before 
meow ae 5s: e437 ©; o 8 | | 
With the: greateſt: Part of. Chri/ „ the 
Believin ng ſerves inſtead of Belief: The Will pives 
them a Sort of Faith by its Deſires, which the Un- 
ee with i its W b6 wan Nn I 
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Mine, as ordinary as it is, admires A þ 5 * "TRY - 
is thoroughly perſuaded, and would admire him ſtill 
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I have known ſome. devaut-Men,. thats in à ſtrange. 


Sort of Contrariety between their Affection and their 
Neaſon, Sued And perfectly, without Wing A baong 
Faith in him. wi 
un: they. abandoned chemſelwes to the Affecten 
of their Heart, there: was. nothing but Zeal: for! Re- 
ligion v it was all Fervency and Love. When they ex 


amined their Reaſon, they were amazed to ſee that 


they could not comprehend; what they loved zr and 
were at a Lofs. how to. anſwer themſelves upon the. 
hte hannah Then, to deliuer myſelf i in ſpi- 
ritual Perms, e n. e 
to that ſad State of Nevdtibng which, in the La guage 
of. che. Monaſteries, is called Aridity and Drynaſ.-. 

God alone is able to give us a ſteady, firm, and/ 
real Faith. All that we can do of oufſelves, is to 
ele Oppobition to. the Light. 
of Nature, and to Execute wich e Whats: is. 
ordained for us.. 

I Humanity eaſily minglas 100 8 Fg Matters. of: 5 
Fach; but it ſeldom miſtakes in the Rractice of Vir- 
tues; for it is leſs in our Power to think juſtly of 
the Things of Hraven; than to da well. 


A Man can neuer be miſtaken in Actions 'of Tus: 


ſuce anch Charity. Sometimes he even. ordains, and' 
Nature makes n Sometimes Nature de- 


mands what Reaſon forbids. - But in Matters of Ju- 


ſtice and Charity all Debates are ſilenced, and there 


is, as it were, a general 4 panther. between klearen. | 


E re "ah Reafon. - h 97 ide ae er: th 
. * 1 J 
py 
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b, ah Mord and ridiculous nah e pode 5 5A 


8 1 e '# tain 'C CHILDREN. i 


AY ; 1 10 b. Is 13s 1 5 1 ee ps 1 
e W 95 70 1. To 
I am engaged. in a VI aa ciend's kf 955 i he 


Country, Where 1 [promiſe myſelf much SatisfaRtion. 


wh TY 1 1 have 


all 
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I have however been greatly diſappointed in ny Expec- 
tations; for, on my Arrival here, I found a Houſe full 
of Children, who are humoured beyond Meaſure; and 
indeed abſolutel ſpoiled. by the ridiculous: Indub» 
gence of a fond Mother, This unlucky Cireumftanee 
has ſubjected me to many Ineonveniencies; and, as 
Ff rh 4 11 of a grave reſerved Diſpoſition, has: beers 
a perpetual Ie of Embarraſſment and Perplexityz 
| 155 ſecond Day of my Vifit, in the Midſt of Dinner, 
the eldeſt Boy, who is eight Years old, whi ; 
Peruke witk great Dexterity, and receiv >the Ap= 
plauſe of the Table for his amour and Spirit. This 
Lad, When he has reached his fourteenth Vear, and 
18 big enough to lie without the Maid, is to be ſent to a 
School in the Net hbourhood, which has no other | 
Merit than that of being Io ſeven Miles off. Six of 
the Children are wirre te ſit at Table, who intircly 
ey, the Wings of of Fowls; and the moſt deli- 
Morſels of > Diſh ; becauſe the Mother has 
a covered, an er : Chilgrert en Wave not wag, e 
In the! Aorning, before my Friend is up, I generally 
take a Turn upon the Gravel-walk, where I could 
wiſh to enjo my.own'Thoiights without Interruption z 
but I am here inſtantly attended by my little Tormen+ 
tors, who. follow me backwards and forwards; and 
play at "what they e call Ruming after thy! Glan | 
My Whip, „ which was a Preſent from an old Friend 
bak been lamed to Pieces by. one of che Boys whos | 


nd of Horſes, and the Handle is turned into Hobs 


buy-horſe. The main Spring of my repeating Watch 
bas been broken in the Nurſery; which, at the as | 
Requeſt, L had Jent * ot Fn ge Way; who was juſt 
l And whe to wear it. The Mochers 
Attentias to the f Kifdref Ny deſtroys'allCbnvers 
ſition; IF ore, as an Arie ene pre the Eveni 1 
we Atte npted 9. Begin ig Bebe Tom Jones but were in- 
1 in 1 5 ge y little Lamm, who is 
ſuffered to Whip his Top in e Fan knoumn 
2” 0 


244 The Art of Letter-Writiag ; 
to be troubled with violent Head-achs ; .notwithſtand-- 
ing which, another of the Boys, without. Notice gi- 
ven, or any Regard paid to the Company, is permit- 
ted to break out into the Braying of an Aſs, for which 
the Strength of his Lungs is commended ; and a little 
Miſs, at Breakfaſt, is allowed to drink up all the Cream, 
and put her Fingers into the Sugar-diſh, becauſe. ſhe 
was once . Lam teazed with Familiarities, which 
I can only repay with a Frown ; and peſtered with the 
Petulance of ludicrous: Prattle, in Which I am unqua- 
lified to join. It is whiſpered in the Family, that I am 
a m chty good Sort of Man, but that I cannot talk to 
Children. Nor am I the only Perſon who ſuffers from 
this Folly: A neighbouring Clergyman, of great Me- 
rit and Modeſty, and much acquainted with the Fa- 
mily, has received Hints to forbear coming to the 
Houſe, becauſe little Suſey always cries when ſhe ſees 
him, and has told her Mamma, ſhe can't bear that 
JJV T 3, ARLEN. 
Mrs. Qualm, my Friend's Wife, the Mother of this 
_ hopeful Offspring, is perpetually. breeding; or rather 
her whole Exiſtence is;fpent in a Series of greatBellies, 
Lyings-in, Viſitings, Churchings, and Chriſtenings. 
Every Tranſaction of her Life is dated from her ſeveral 
- Pregnancies. The Grandmother and the Man-mid- 
wife, a ſerious ſenſible: Man, conſtantly reſide in the 
Hlouſe, to be always ready on theſe ſolemn Occaſions. 
She boaſts that no Family has ever ſent out more nu- 
merous Advertiſements for Nurſes with a fine Bregſt of 
Milt. As her Longings have of late been in the ve- 
getable Way, the Garden is cultivated for this Pur- 
by e alone, and totally filled with forward Peaſe and 
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Melon-glaſſes, in hopes that ſhe may luckily dong for 
VFrhat is at Hand: She preſerves $6 eee the Pre- 
rogative of frequent Pr e 3; and, conſcious of 


the Dignity and Importance of being often big; exerts 


an abſolute Authority over her Huſband, ' He Was 
once à keen Fox-hunter, but has Jong ago, dropped 


— 
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his Hounds ; his Wife having remonſtrated, that his 
early Riſing” diſturbed the Family unſeaſonably, and 

having en that he ode his aw in Leaping a 
Ditch." : 
I revere ae Dualm as rhe ee, and only wk | 
1 could recommend her as the Manager of Children. 
I hope chis Letter may fall into her Hands, to convince 
her how abſurd it is to ſuppoſe, that others can be as 
much intereſted in her own Children as herſelf. I 
would teach her, that what IJ complain of as Matter 
of Inconvenience may, one Day, prove to her a ſevere 
Trial; and that early Licentiouſneſs will, at laſt, mock 
ö that parental Affection, from whoſe miſtaken Indul- 


Re it oke N i am 1 5 
ö L506 MY E T T E R VIII. | 
: "On Crmurtty, or CONFIDENCE of Oro. 
S | Credulity, or Confdlence of Opinion too ow for - id 
r | the Eviderice-from which Opinion is derived, we find ii 
, to be'a general Weakneſs, imputed by every. ect and iy 
f Party to all others, and — by way Man My 
| other MW 47 f 
Of all Kinds of Credulity, ithe moſt obſtinate and . 
0 | wende is that of poli Zealots; of Men, who, 4 
„ being numbered, they know not how or wh in any _ 
of the Parties that divide a State, reſign the Uſe of | 
of own Eyes and Ears, and reſolve to believe — — . 
_ — does not favour thoſe hom. wy n to fol- | 
13 OW. 
d Pe Bigot of Philoſophy is dec by: Authorities | 
or © which he has not always Gpportunities to examine, is q 
e- intangled i in Syſtems by which Truth and Falſhood are i. 
of inextricably complicated, or undertakes to talk on 3 
rts BE Subjects which Nature did not form him able to com- RV 
CO | © —_— rl F : | 
ed "The bann, who desk that his Horſe feels the i 
his M 3 Spur, 
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Spur, or khat the. Hare is afraid when the Hounds ap- | 
proach her;; the Diſciple of Mallahranabe, who main- 
tains that the Man was not hurt by the Bullet, which, 
according to vulgar Apprehenſions, ſwept away his 
Head; the Fo 2 of Berkley, who, <p he 2 
writing at his Fable, declares that he has neither 
ble, Paper, nor Fingers; have all the Honour at leaft 
of being deceived-by Fallacies not eaſily detected, and 
may plead, that — did not forſake Truth but for 
pearances which whey were, 0 able to diſtinguil 
ſrom it. 
But the Man Pas tp engages in 9 7 has f AA neEY to 
do with any Thing remote or abſt the preſent 
State of Things is before his Eyes; and, if he cannot 
be fatisfied without Retroſpection, yet he ſeldom ex- 
tends his Views beyond the hiftorical Events of the 
laſt Century: All the Knowledge that he can want 
is within his Attainment, and moſt of the Arguments 
which he can hear are within his Capacity 
Veet ſo it is that we meet, every Hour of our Vite, 
with Men who have different Opinions upon every 
Thing paſt, -preſthts. and future; who deny the moſt 
Noterious Facts, contradict the moſt cogent Truths, 
And perſiſt i in aſſerting To- day what they aſſerted Veſ- 
7 45 in 3 Ballone and Contempt * 
| Taro ohne ee panions, — are grown a. old: in 
| patlitieal- Tring,” are * Tempeſt and Fack Sneaker; 
mon of them Men who conſider themſelves as neglect- 

ed by their; Parties, and therefore intitled to Credit, 
* 2 0 no Motive to favour Ingratitude. T4 

en of Integrity, where no factious Inter 

18 — and both Lovers of Truth, when 
be mat heated with political Debate. 

Tam Tempeſt is a ſteady Friend to the Houſe of Stuart; 
"he can recount-the-Prodigies that have appeared in the 
Sky, and the Calamities that have afflicted the Nation, 


N Tear 8 and is of Opinion, 


FILED as at, 
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* 
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thay, if the exited Family kad continued to'reigh, there 
wbuld have neither been Worfnis in var Ships nor Ca- 
terpillars in eur rees. He wonders chat the Nation 
was not awaked by the hard Froſt to a Revolution of 
the true King s hotly afraid that the whole Iſland 
will be bo in che Sea. He believes that King Nil- 
Mam burned V hiteball that he — cal the Furniture, 
and that TiHlatfon' died-an'Atheift, Of Queen ane he 
ſpeaks with more Tenderneſs, os that The meant 
well, id can tell by whom and why ſhe was poiſonct. 
In che ſucceeding Reigns all has been Corruption, Ma- 

lice, and Deſign. He believes that nothing ill hes 
ever happened for theſe forty Years by Chance or Er- 
Tor": He holds that the Battle ef Dettingen Was won 

Miſtake, and chat of Fontenby loft by Contract; 
that the Victory was fur by privite Order "that Ori. 
hilt was ee by Ferie from the Council; and 
the Atch'of NMH ige was ſo contrived as to 
nk on -Purpot 2 Nation might be put to 
rge. He confers the new Roads about ngen 
u an Ineronchment on Liberty, and often allerts that 
8 the 8 
Lom is generally vehement and noiſ dut . 
Jels* Pre Seerets which be alwa$ 1 
in a Whiſh ; many and many a Filme has Tom to 


me, in a orner; that our Miſeries were almoſt at am 


End, and that we ſhould ſee, in a Month, another 
Monarch on the Throne: The Time elap es without 

a Revolution ; Tom meets me again ith new Intel- 
Hgence ; the whole Scheme 16 now fertled, _ ve | 

hall ſee great Events in another Mont. 

Tac Sneaker is a hearty Adhierent to the peu Ef. 
5 kabliſhnene; he has known thoſe who ſaw the Bed 
into. which the Pretender was conveyed in a Warming- 
pan. He'6ften rejoices that the Nation was not in- 
aved dy the Triſb. He a that King I dim 


| Hever loſt'a Battie, and that, if he had lived Une Year 


longer, he Would * 
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the Peace of Utrecht brought a 
and has been the Cauſe 21 all the Evil that we have 
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that Charles, the Firſt Was a Papi/t.. He allows there 


were ſome good Men in the Re of thy N but 
upon the Nation, 


ſuffered to the preſent Hour. He believes that the 


Scheme of the South Sea was” well intended, but that 


it miſcarried by the Influence of France. He conſiders 


a ſtanding Army as the Bulwark of Liberty, thinks us 
ſecured from Corruption by ſeptennial Parkaments, re- 


lates how we are inciched and ſtrengthened by the clee- 
toral Dominions, and declares. that. the public Debt is 
a Blefling to the Nation. 

Yet, amidſt all this IS GS poor. ack i is » RM 
diſturbed by the Dread of Popery. He Wonders that 
fome ſtrifter Laws are not inade a ainſt 2 5 
is ſometimes afraid that they are daß wi 2 of 


He Nenet. believe that the n Be oy * | 
for nothing; they mulſt certainly be forming ſome] on 
for the Eſtabliſhment of Popery; he does not think 
the preſent Oaths ſufficiently binding, and wiſhes that 


| among the Biſhops. and Judges. 


ſome better Security. could be found for the Succeſſion 
of the Houſe of Hanover. He is zealous for the Na- 


turaliſation of foreign Proteflants ang re) oiced,. Pan- 
Years ago, at the Admiſſion of Fetus to Engliſh Privi- 


oY leges, becauſe he ene a ca we W * a 


wrt 7 8 jo bee. 
Ty LETTER N. ae 
7 * Fs EROCITY of Man, e i in ey Story of 


2 BOHEMIAN: SHEPHERD, tobe Gated, 10 AN 
Ken ee wy and 1 4 W ! 5 


„ ee ee 
Many Naturaliſt are _ 88 31 the Animels 
Which we commonly conſider as mute have the Power 
of imparting their ad, 5 to one another. That 


they: can expteſs general al Senſations. Bverx. cext ain q 


every 


7 N 
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Being that can utter Sounds has a different Voice 
for aa and for Pain: The Hound informs his 
Fellows When he ſcents his Game; the Hen calls her 
Chickens to their Food by her Cluck, and drives them 
| from Danger by her Scream. 
Birds have the greateſt Variety of Notes; ;; they have 
indeed A Variety which ſeems almoſt ſufficient to make 
a Speech adequate to the Purpoſe of 4 Life which is 
regulated by Inſtinct, and can admit little Change or 
Improvement. To the Cries of Birds Curioſity or 
_ Superſtition has been always attentive; many have ſtu- 
died the Language of the feathered Tribes, and ſome 
87 boaſted that they underſtood it. 111 
N moſt ſkilful or moſt confident inden of 
2 Dialogues have been commonly found among 
He hiloſophers of the Eat, in a Country where the 
Calmneſs of the Air and the Mildneſs of the Seaſons 
flo the Student to paſs away a great Part of the Year 
Groves and Bowers. But what woe be done in 
one Place by peculiar Opportunities m bs performed 
in another by peculiar Diligence. A hepherd of Be- 
hemia has, by long Abode in the Foreſts, inabled hims 
ſelf to e ne the Voice of Birds, at leaſt he res 
lates with great Confidence a Story, of Which the wo | 
dibilit may be conſidered by the Leung SY 
 AsTwas fitting (ſaid he) within a hollow Rock, ad 
watching my Sheep that fed in the Valle 8 heard two 
Vultures interchangeably crying on the Summit of the 
Cliff; Both Voices were earneſt and deliberate. .- 
Curioſity prevailed over my Care of the Fock 
climbed ſlowily and fitent] my from Crag to Crags eonegals 
ed among 85 Shrubs, till J found a Cavity) whereL - 
might ſit and liſten, een ſuffering or Swing is 
turbance. Meg 
I ſoon perceived that my. Labour would: be well ng 
| | paid; for an old Vulture was fitting on a naked. Pro- 
| minence, with her Voung about her, whom) the: Waß 
aſtructi in the Arts of a Vulture's Life, and r- 
M's” ring, 
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ring, by tlie laſt LeQure, for their Foal Dilmifon 
to the Mountains and the Skies. | 
My Children, (Aid the old Vulture) you will lefs 
ic my Inſtructions, becauſe you have My my Prac- 
tice before your Eyes ; ; . ſeen me ſnatch from 
the Farm the you have ſeen me ſeize 
the Leveret in ws Buch Kid in the Paſture; 
you know how to fix your Talons, and how to n 
your Flight when you ate laden with ybur Prez 
u remember the Taſte of more delicious A I 
often regaled-you with the Fleſh of Man. Tell 
us, ſaid the young ultures, where Man may be found, 
and how he may be known; his Fleſh is ſurely t 
natural Food of a Vulture; W by have you never 
brought a Mari in your Ta alons to the Neſt ? He is co 
bulky, faid the Mother, when we find a Man, we car 
only tear away his Fleſh, and leave the Bones upon 
the Ground. Since Man is ſo big, ſaid the your 
Ones, how do you kill him? You are afraid of the 
Wolf and of the Bear; by what Power are Vultures 
faperior to Man? Is Man more defenceleſs than a 
Surep We have not the Strength of Man, returned 
the Mocher, and I am ſometimes in Doubt whether 
we haue the . and the Vultures would ſeldom 
feaſt upon his Fl had not Nature, that 'deyoted 
| kim to our Uſes, infuſed into bim a ſtrange Fer 
which I have never obferved in any other Being that 
feeds upon the Earth. Two Herds of Men will'often 
| t, and ſhake the Earth with Noiſe and fill the Air 
with Pirel When you hear Noiſe, and ſee Fire which 
flaſhes along che Ground, haſten to the Place with your 
ferifteſt Wing; for Men are ſurely e and 
ther; you wi ni then find the Ground f 5 
Blood and coyered with Carcaſſes, of which W ae | 
diſmembered and mangled for the Convenience of the 
p Vulture. Bat; when Men have killed their Prey, fays 
| wh u hs hf not eat it? 8 


duwelt upon the Carpathia 
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e, till he has ſatisfied himftif: Ts not Man another 
Kind of Wolf? Man, ſaid the Mother, is the only 
Beaſt that kills that which he does not devour, and-this 


Quality makes him ſo much a Benefactor to our Spe- 


cies. It Men kill our wn and lay it in our Way, 


ſaid the young One wha we ha ve of la- 
bogen 35 Goller Man Need all wetayes lied 


the Mother, remain for a Jong Time quiet in his en: 


The old Vultures.will tell jou when you are to which 


his Motions, When you Tok Men in great Numbers 


moving cloſe ry like 2 Flight:of-Storks; you. 


may e that they are hunting, and that y you will 
ſoon revel in buman Flood. But ill, ſaid het ou 
Sg I would gladly&now: the Reaſon of this mut 

ghter ; I could newer kill Whax L could nat [eats 

7 ſaid the Mother, chis is a Queſtion which 

ke a anſwer, though Lam reckoned the moſt ſubtle 


| Rind of cthe eee When. I wes: young, L uſed 


frequently to viſit the Ay Ul; Soc: an old Vulture, who 

n Rocks; he had made many 
Obſervations ; he knew the Plates that afforded Prey 
round his Habitation, as fat 1 in Every Direction as the 
ſtrongeſt Wing can fly between the iſing and the Bet-- 
ting of the ſummer Sun ; he had fed N Year 


on the Entrails of Men: His Opinion was, that Men 
had only the Appearance of animal Life, being feally 


Jet: getables with the Power of Motion; and that, as: 
Boughs of an Oak are daſned together by a Storm 


2 4: may fatten upon the falling Arorns, ſo Men 


are by ſome unaccountable-Power'drivem one againſt 
— till they doſe their Motion, that Multures may 


be fed. Others think that they haue obſerved ſome>- - 


thing of Contrivarice and Policy'among:theſe-miſchie-- 
vous Beings: and thoſe that hover more cloſely round” 


ee that there is in exery Herd one that 1 


mt the reſt, and ſeemato he more emin 
ted with a wide Carnage. What:at is that int 


ehem to füt F | 
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gc or the ſwifteſt; but he ſhews, by Eager- 


neſs and Diligence, that he is, more than rede N be 
r Wriſt a Friend to ee 37H 1 10 feel $7 | 


LETTER Max "my 
2 224 e Inflance of Moprax W 11145 

fy SIR. p il 1 %% e 50194 Je 
* Had the many wife Philofopticts of Antiquity; who 
have ſo often and ſo juſtly compared the Life of Man 
to a Race, lived in the. preſent” Times, they would 
have ſeen the Propriety of that Simile greatly augmen- 
ted: For if we obſerve the Behaviour of the polite 
Part of this Nation (that is, of ul the Nation) we 
ſhall ſee that their Whole Lives are one: continued 
Race; in which every one is endeavouring to diſtance 
all behind him, and to overtake, or paſs by, all Who 
are before him; every one is flying from his Inferiors, 
in Purſuit of his Supervore, devs hr from him with 

equal Alacrity. + 83 by nne Fi 
Were not the Cent of this ridiculous: Pride 
of the moſt deſtructive Nature to the Public, the 
Scene would be entertaining. Every Fradeſman is a 
Merchant, every Merchant is a Gentleman; and every 
Gentleman 'one of the Nobleſſe. We are a Nation 
of Gentry, Populus Generoſorum We have no ſuch 
Thing as common People amongſt us: Between Va- 
nity and Gin the Species is utterly deſtroyed. he 

Sons of our loweſt Mechanics, acquiring with their 

Learning at Charity-ſchools, the laudable Ambition 
of becoming Gentle-folks, deſpiſe their Nen Oc- 
none,” and are all ſolliciting for the honourable 
my ments of Tidewaiters and Excifemen: Their 

Gi "its all Milleners, Mantua-makers, or Lady's 
| 3 or preſumptuouſly exereiſe that genteel 
Freſeffon, which uſed to be peculiarly reſerved for 
the politely-educated, but un- portioned Daughters of 
their Superiors. — OI | 
3 dreſs 


K 4 


1 
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dreſs like Cornets of Dragoons, b their Miſtreſſes 
and their Hunters, criticiſe at che Play, and toaſt at 
the Tavern. The Merchant leaves is Compting- 
houſe for St. James s, and the Country Gentleman his 
on Affairs for. thoſe of the Public, by which neither 


of them receive much Benefit. Every Commoner of 


Diſtinction is impatient for a Peerage, "and treads hard 


upon the Heels of Quality in Dreſs, Equipage,. and 


Expences of every Rind, . The Nobility, who; can 
aim no higher, plunge themſelves into Debt and De- 
pendencee, to preſerve their Rank, and are even ere 
quickly overtaken, by their unmereiful Purſuers. 


The ſame fooliſh; Vanity, chat thus prompts us to | 


imitate out Superiors, induces us alſo do be, ox to pre- 
tend to be, their inſeparable Companions, or, as the 
Phraſe is, to keep: the 190. C — whhinh JU: 


_ ways-to\ be underſtood; ſuch Company as are much 


above us in Rank or Fortune, and conſequently de- 
ſpiſe and avoid us, in the ſame Manner as we our- 
ſelves do our Inferiors. By this ridiculous Affectation 
are all the Pleaſures of ſoclal Life and all the Advan- 

tages of friendly Converſe utterly, deſtroyed. We 


chuſe not our Companions for their Wit and Learn- - 


ing, cheir good Humout or good Senſe,.but for their 
Power of conferring this. imaginary Dignity, as if 
Greatneſs was communicable, like t 
Loadsſtone by Friction, or by Contact, like Electri- 
city. Every Yung — zs taught to belisyę it 
is mere Fog and more honourable to deſtrey his 
Time, his Fortune, his Morals, and his Underſtand- 
ing, at a Gaming -houſe with the beſt Company, than 
to improve them in the Converſation of the moſt 
ingenious and entertaining of his Equals; and every 
ſelf-conceited Girl, in faſhionable Life, chuſes rather 
to endure the affected Silence and inſolent Head- ach 
of; 6%. 37475 Ducheſs for a Whale Rvening, than to 
. n 
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who have world Ons \dibeing admitted into 
the 'beſt Company, ſhould imagine, that amongſt ſuch 


there is ever the beſt Converſation, the moſt lively 


Wit, the moſt profound Judgment, and the moſt en- 
gaging Affability and Pollen it may be proper to 
inform them, that this is by no Means always the 
Caſe ; but that frequently in ſuch Company little is 
ſaid, and-leſs atten ded to 5 no Diſpoſition appears ei- 
ther to pleaſe others, or to be pleated themſelves; but 
that, in the room of all the before: mentioned agreeable 
Qualifications, Cards are introduced, mo with the 
convenient Power of reducing Men's i: 
as well as their Fortunes, to an Equality. 

It is pleaſant to obſerve, how this Race, converted 
Ang Kind of perpetual Warfare between the good and 
bad C. in this Country, has ſubſiſted for half a 
Century laſt paſt 5 in whichi the former have been per- 
petually purſued by the latter, and fairly beaten out 
of all their Reſources for ſuperior Diſtindon; out of 
ainnumerable Faſhions in Dreſs, and Variety of Di- 
verſions, every one of Which they have been obliged 
to abandon, as ſoon as occupied by their impertinent 
Rivals. - In vain have they armed - themſelves -with 
Lace and Embroidery, and intrenched themſelves in 
Hoops and Furbelows : In vain have they had * 
eourſe to full-bottomed Perukes and Toupees; to 


high Heads, and low Heads, and no Heads at all: 


Trade has beſtowed Riches on their e and 
Riches have proeured them equal Finer Hair has 
eurled as genteely on one Side of Temple 7 
other; and Hoops haue grown to as prodigious a Mag- 
nitude in the foggy Air of Che „as in the purer 
Rez ions of eee Auare and Hill ſtreet. 

ith as little Succeſs have Opera's, Oratorio's, Ri- 
Jottd's, and other expenſive Diverſions' been invented 
to exclude” bad Company : Tradeſmen, by-enhancing 
their Prices, have found Tickets For- theit Wives a 


inſult 
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inſult the-prod Company, their Cuſtomers, at their own 
Expence ; and, like true Conquerors, have obliged the 
Enemy to j y for their Defeat. Bur this Stratagem has, 
in ſome Meaſure, been obviated by the Prudence of the 
very bf Company, who, for this, and man other wiſe 
Confiderarions; Have uſually declined paying them at all. 
For many Years was this Combat between the good 
ant bad Co of this Metropolis performed, like 
the — Rey | — e Ag * his Ma- 
and a e t, in the 
Bren Num at St. Tee, ame, 2 appears, 
as it uſually fares with the Seat of War, deſolate and 
uninhabited, and totally deſerted en both Sides; ex- 
cept that, on a Twelfth Night, the gd Company never 
fail to aſſemble, t to commemorate annually the Vito 
xies they Have there obtained. 
| The” good Company being thus every-where put bs 
Flight; "they thought'proper at laſt to retire to their 
own Citadels; that is, to form numerous and brilli- 
ant Aſſemblies at their own Hotels, in which, they 
imagined; they could' neither be imitated; or inttud- 
ed on. But here again they were grievouſly miſtaken, 
for, no ſooner was the Signal given, but every little 
Lodginghouſe in Town, of two Rooms and a Cloſet 
on a Floor, or rather of two Cloſets and a Cupboard, 
teemed with: Card-tables, and overflowed with Com- 
pany :. And, as making a Crowd was the Point 
here principally aimed at, the ſmaller the Houſes, and 
the more Jer rey the Company, this Peint was the 
rnore eaſily effected. Nor could Intruſion be better 
guarded againſt, than Imitation; for, by ſomè Means 
or other, either by the Force of Beauty or of Dreſs, 
of Wealth or Impudence, of Folly enough to loſe 
great Sums at Play, or of Knavery enough to win 
them, or of ſome ſuch eminent and extra 
Qualifications, theſe plebeian Enemies ſoon — 
gan dane e ee in the 
BN OCR eee OT eee 1  hicked 
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thickeſt! of their Ranks; to the utter Deſtruction of all 


- their Superiority and Diſtinction. 


But, though it muſt be owned, that the Affairs of 
the good Company are now in a very bad Situation, yet 
Iwould not have them deſpair, nor perpetually carry 
about the Marks of their Defeat in their Countenan- 

ces, ſo viſible in a Mixture of * and Dejection. 
They have ſtill one Aſylum left to 2 which, with 
all their Advantages of Birth and Edi # nk el it is ſur- 
priſing they ſhould not Jon 5 ſince have diſcoyered ; 
but, ſince they have not, I ſhall beg Leave to point it 
out; and it is this: That they once more retire to the 
long deſerted Forts of true Britiſh Grandeur, their 
princely Seats, and magnificent Caſtles, in their ſeve- 
ral Countries; and there, arming themſelves with 
Religion and Virtue, Hoſpitality and Charity, Civi- 
lity and Friendſhip, bid Defiance to their impertinent 
Purſuers; and though I will not undertake that t 

ſhall not, even here, be followed in Time, and imi- 
tated by their Inferiors, E ſo averſe are all Ranks of 
People at preſent ta this Sort of Retirement, ſo totally 


diſuſed from the Exerciſe of theſe Kinds of Arms, 


and ſo unwilling to return to it, that I will venture to 
promiſe it will be very long before they can be over- 
taken or attacked; but that here, and here only, , they 


may enjoy their favourite en unmole ed for 
| Hay a . to come. | 


2 


. . 1 E R Xl. 
W 3 GENTLEMAN, ref hy 

2 unmanly EDUCATION pak 550 

IR, 2 

8. was dondehmd by ſome difaſtzous ledgehee to be 


. 4 FD 
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an only Son, born ta the apparent Prof; pect of a large 


Fortune, and allotted to my Parents at that Time of 
Life when Satiety of common Diverſions; allows: the 
Mind to indulge parental Affection with greater In- 


| tenſeneſs. My Birth was — by the TR 
: W 
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with Feaſts, and Dances, and Bag-pipes; Congratu- 


lations were ſent from every F amily within ten Miles 
round; and my Parents diſcovered in my firſt Cries 


tuch. Tokens: of future Virtue and Underſtanding, 


that. they. declared themſelves determined to devote 
the remaining Part of Life to my Happineſs,)and the 
 Ingreaſe-of their Eſtateeee 

. Lhe. Abilities of my 5 . Mocher were — 
perceptibly unequal, and Education bad given neither 
much Advantage over the otber. They had both kept 
good Company, rattled in Chariots, glittered in Play- 
houſes, and danced at Court, and were both expert in 
the Games that were in their Time called in as Auxir 
liaries againſt the Intruſion of Thought. 

When there is ſuch a Parity between two Perſons 
1 for Life, the Huſband, if he be not com- 
pletely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer for Want of Super 
riority, and ſink into Submiſſiveneſs. My 
therefore, governed the Family without Controul; and, 
except that my Father ſtill retained ſome Authority in 
the Stables, and now and then, after a F e 
Bottle, broke a Looking-glaſs,, er China Diſh, to 


prove his Sovereignty, the whole Courſe of the Year 
was, regulated by her Direction, the Servants received 


from her all their Orders, and the Tenants were con- 
tinued or diſmiſſed at her Diſcretion. 


She therefore thought herſelf intitled to che Super⸗ ̃ 


intendency of her Son's Education; and, when _ 
Father, at the Inſtigation of the Parſon, fairly 

poſed that I ſhould be ſent to School, very pok — 
tolg him, that ſhe would not ſuffer ſo * a Child to be 
ruined; that ſhe never knew an Boys at a Grammar 
School that could come into a without bluſh- 
ing, or fit at the Table without ſome aukward Unea- 


ſineſs; that they were gags, mating, themſelves 4 | 


anger by ſome boiſterous Plays, or yitiatin 


Behayiour with mean TEE? 3 and that, for _ 


Part, the. wel 2 me bo che Sie Hep 


eu. 
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tee me tear my Cloaths, and hang down my Head, and 
 #neak about with dirty Shoes and blotted Fingers, 
my Haix unpowdered, and my Hat uncocked. 

My Father, who had no other End in his Propoſal, 
than to be wiſe and manly, ſoon acquieſced; ſince I 
was not to live by my Learning; for indeed he hae 
known very few Students that had not ſome Stiffneſs 
in their Manner. They therefore agreed, that a do- 
meſtie Tutor ſhould be procured, and hired an honeſt 
Gentleman of mean Coverfation,! and narrow Senti- 
ments, but whom, having paſſed the common Forms 
of literary Education, they implicitly concluded qua- 
Aſied to teach all that was to be enen from à Scho- 
lar. He thought himſelf ſufficiently exalted by being 
placed at the fame Table with his Pupil, and ad bo 
other View, than to perpetuate Ris "Pelicity by the ut 
moſt F exibility of Submiſſion to all my Mother's O. 

ions and Caprices. He frequently took — — 
56k, teſt I ſeould-mope with too much Appl 
— me never to write without turning 1 
ſles, and generally mau ee berore he 
Td. me into the Parlour. 

He had no Occaſion to Cemplain of tov burderſiane 
an Ben ployment; for my Mother very judiciouſiy co 
Adored? chat I Was n6t likely to grow politer in his Com · 
pany, and ſuffered me not to paſs any more Time in his 
Apartment, than 'my Leſſon required. When I was 

ned to niy alte, ſhe enjoined me not te get 
any of my Tutor Ways, Who was ſeldom mention 
ed befort me but for Practices to be avoided. 1 as 
every Moment admoniſhed not to lean on my Chafz, 
ereſs my Legs, or ſwing my Hands, He my Tuter ; 
and once my Mother very ſeriouſly Heliberated - — 
_ His'total'Diſmiſ6n, becauſe I began, as ſhe ſaid, to 
earn his Manner of ſticking on my Hat, and had Ws 
Bend in my Shoulders, and his Totfer in my Gait. 
Such, -however, was her Care, chat I eſeaped an 
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Diffidence. I was EY round: the Country for 
the Petulance of my Remarks, and the (Vicknes of 
my Replies; and — 4 a Scholar, five: Vears older 


than myſelf, have I daſhed into Confaſion by the 


Steadineſs of my Countenance, ſilenced —— 


of my Repartees, and tortured with Envy by the Ad- 


-dieſs with which I picked up a Fan, eee 


bon, of received an empty Tea-e 


At Fourteen I was completely ſkilled. in all the 
Niceties-of Dreſs, and I could not only enumerate all 
the Variety of Silks, and diſtinguiſh the Product of a 
[French Loom; but dart my Eye through a numerous 
Company, and obſerve every Deviation from the reign- 
ing Mode. I was univerſally ſxilful in all the Changes 
of expentive Finery; but, as every one, they ſay, has 
ſomething to which he is particularly bonn, was emb- 


enz knowing in Brufels Lace. 


The next Year ſaw me advance to the Truſt: — 
Power of adjuſting the Ceremonial of an Aſſembly. 


All received their Partners from my Hand, and to me 


every Stranger applied for Introduction. My Heart 


how Adainsd the Inſtructions of a Tutor, Whozwas 


rewarded with a ſmall: Annuity fœr Life, and left me 

qualified, in my own Opinion, to govern myſelf. 
In a ſhort Time I came to London, and, as my Fa- 

cher was well known among the higher Claſſes of Tafe, 


ſoon obtained Admiſſion to the moſt ſplendid Aſſem- 
blies, and moſt crouded Card- tables. Here I found 


myſelf univerſally careſſed and applauded. the Ladies 
Praiſed the Fancy of my Cloaths, the Beauty of my 
Form, and the: Sofinefs 1 my Voice; endeàvoured in 
every Place to force themſelves upon my pt and 
invited, by a thouſand oblique Sollicitations, 


. to the Pla N and my Salutations in the 


Park. I Was now happy to the ——_ Extent of my 


Conception 3 1 paſſed every Morning in Dreſa, 2 7 


nnn — in ſome 
42 1 1 * | gh Aſſemblies, 


259 | 
ld, had rid myſelf of every Appearance of childifh 
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Aſſemblies, where neither Care nor Knowledge were 
ſuffered to moleſt us. 
After a few Vears, however, theſe Delights be- 
came familiar, and I had Leiſure to look round me 
with more Attention, I then found that my Flatter- 
ers had very little Power to relieve the Languor of 
| Satiety, or recreate Wearineſs, by varied Amuſement ; 
ang therefore endeavoured to enlarge the Sphere of my 
Pleaſures, and to try what Satisfaction might be found 
in the Society of Men. I will not deny the Mortifi- 
cation with which J perceived, that honor, Man, whoſe 
Name I had heard mentioned with Re received 
me with a Kind of Tenderneſs, nearly bordering on 
Compaſſion; and that thoſe whoſe Reputation was 
not well eſtabliſhed, thought it neceſſary to juſtify 
their Underſtandings by treating me with e 
One of theſe Witlings elevated his Creſt, by aſkir 
me, in a full Coffee-houſe, the Price of Patches; 3 
another whiſpered, that he wondered why Miſs Brif 
did not ren me that Afternoon to watch her 
Squirrel. n i 15 
When I fac myſelf thus hunted frenn all maſcu- 
| 1 Converſation by thoſe who were themſelves 
baſely admitted, I returned to the Ladies, and re- 
ſolved to dedicate my Life to their Service, and their 
Pleaſure. But I find that I have now loſt my Charms. 
Of thoſe with whom I entered the gay World, ſome 
are married,” ſome are retired, and ſome have * much 
changed their Opinion, that they ſcarcely pa any 
Regard to my Civilities, if there is any other Man in 
the Place. The new Flight of Beauties to whom I 
bave made my Addreſſes, Tuffer me to pay the Treat, 
and then titter with Boys. So that I now find myſelf 
welcome only to a few grave Ladies, Who, _ 
Juainted with all that either gives Uſe or Digni 
— are content to paſs their Hours between their ed 
' and their Cards, without Eſteem un the Old, or 
rence e from che Vong. = n iar 
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1 ü On RICHES. _ 1 
SIR. | „ 1 
e is 1 any en, in JF amidft 
| the innumerable, Varieties of Inclination. that Nature 
or. Accident have ſcattered in the World, we find 
reater- Numbers concurring, than in the With for 
ory a4 Wiſh-indeed fo prevalent, that it may be 
conſidered; as univerſal and tranſcendental, as the Deſire 
in which all other Deſires are included, and of which 
the various Purpoſes which actuate Mankind are only 
ſubordinate Species and different Modifications... 

Mealth is the general Center of Inclination, the 
Point to which al Minds preſerve an invariable Pen- 
dency, and from which they afterwards diverge in 
num erleſs Directions. Whatever, is the remote or 
ultimate Deſign, the immediate Care is to be rich j 
and, in Whatever Enjoyment we intend finally to ac- 
quieſce, we ſeldom conſider it as attainable but by the 
Means of Money. . Of Wealth therefore all — 
mouſiy confeſs the Value, nor ĩs there any Diſagree- 
ment but about the'Uſe. 

No Defire can be formed which Riches do not aſſiſt 
to gratify. He that places his Happineſs in a ſplendid 
Equipage or numerous Dependents, i in refined Prai- 
ſes or popular Acclamations, in the Accumulation of 
N Curioſities or the.Reveis of Luxury, in ſplendid Edi- 
fices or wide Plantations, muſt fill HOT, by, Birth 
or Acquiſition poſleſs Riches. We Ae. may be con- 
ſidered as the elemental Principles of leaſure, which 
may be combined with endleſs Diverſity. ; as the effen- 
tial and neceſſary Substance, of which only he F. am 
ts left to be adj aſted by Choicte. 

The Neceſlity of Ne being thus apparent, it is 
not 1 that almoſt every Mind has been em- 
ployed in Endeayours to acquire them; > that Multi- 


E 8 # tudes 


L—8 2 > -- r —— — 8 n 


r 


never procure it 
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tudes have vied in Arts by which Life is furniſhed with 
Accommodations, and which therefore Mankind may 
reaſonably be expected to reward. 

It had indeed been happy, if this predominant” Ap- 


i had operated only i in Concurrence with Virtue, 


influencing none. but thoſe who are Zealous to de- 
ferye what they were eager to poſſeſs, and had Abili- 
ties to improve their own Fortunes by contributing to 
the Eaſe, or Happineſs of others. Lo have Riches 
and to have Merit, would then have been the fame, 
and Succeſs might reaſonably have been conſidered BA | 
Proof of Excellence. * | | 
But we do hot find, chat any of che Wines of 
Men keep a ſtated Prop Dortion to their Powers of At- 4 
tainment. Many envy and defire Wealth, who can 
by nog honeſt Induſtry, 'or ufefül now. 
ledge. They therefore turn their Eyes about to 0 e. 
amine what other Methods can be fölind f 45 5 18 
chat which none, however 1 impotent. or worthic 5 Ky! ; 
de content to want. © 
A little Enquiry will diſcover that there are nearer 


Ways to Profit than through the Intricacies. of Art, 


or up the Steeps of Labour ; what Wifdom and Vir- 
tue ſcarcely receive at the Cloſe of Life, as the Re- 
compence of long Toil and repeated Efforts, is Brough t 
WAL the ren of e and Retire, . 


Vit bs Reviſe not hard” to ats Fo wats | 
ways. 2 Protection for e th 5 5 ; 
dazzle the Eyes of En quiry, « liert "the © de rity of 


Purſuit, or appeaſe, the refer Ve When 


SM. 


any Man is inconteſtably 7 known to bave, larg 5 Po . 


ſions ſew think it Sue, to enqui 175 
Prices they" "were" 0 85 0 0 by what | 
Mankind 
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Mankind rages only againſt the Struggles of feeble 


and timorous Corruption, but, when it has ſurmounted 
the firſt Oppoſition, it is afterwards ſupported. by. F ar 
vours and animated by Applauſe. 

Ihe Proſpect of gaining, ſpeedily what. is: 3 
deſired, and the Certainty of obtaining by every Ac-, 
ceſſion of Advantage an AAA den of Security, have ſo 
— prevailed upon the Paſſions of Mankind, that the 

Peace of Life is deſtroyed by a general and inceſſant 
Struggle for Riches... 9 is —— of Gold by an 
old Epigrammatiſt, that to have it is to he in Fears and 
to, want it 4s ta be im Sorrow. There is no Conditi- 
on which. 8 nat ee either with the Care of 
gaining or keeping and the Race of Man may 
be divided into a Sollte k Eſtimate between thoſe who. 
are practiſing Fraud, and; thoſe who are repelling 

If we conſider the preſent State of the World, it 
will be found, that all Confidenge is loſt among — 
kind; that no Man ventures to act, where Money can 

be endangered, upon the Faith of another, It is im- 
poffible t ſee the long Serolls in which every Contract 

is included, with all their Appendages of Seals and 
Atteſtations, without wondering at the Deprayity of 


thoſe Beings, who muſt be reſtrained from Violation 


of ,Promiſe; by ſuch formal and public. Exidences, and. 
precluded: from Equivocation and Subterfuge by: ſuch. 


punctiliaus Minuteneſs. Among all the Satires ta 


which Folly and Wickedneſs have giyen Occaſion, 


none is equally ſevere with a Bond or a Settlement. * 
Of the various: Arts by which Riches, may be ob- 


tained, the greater Part are at the firſt View irrecon- 
cileable with. Lows of Mirtue;; ſome are openly fla- 
gigs, and practiſed not only in Neglect, hut in De- 
Hane of Faith and J uſtice ; and the reſt are an every 
Side ointariglad. with dubious Fendencies, and ſo:be= 
ſet with-perpetual Lemmꝑtatibns, that very few, even 


of thoſe, who are not yet aliahdoned, are able to pra- 


_— . 


9410 b 


to 


1 Te WAS. 


tory, without partaking the Dangers of the 


— IP. 42 — — — 


to Pardon, than that they have deviated from the Right 
leſs than others, and have ſooner and more diligently 


endeavoured tO return. 's * 3 iin CA. 38 $4451 


One of the chief Characteriſties of the Golden 


Age, of the Age in which neither Care nor Danger 


had intruded on Mankind; is the Community of Poſ- 


ſeſſions: Strife and Fraud were totally excluded, and 


every turbulent Paſſion was ſtilled, by Plenty and E- 


quality. Such were indeed bs Times, but ſuch 
Times ean return no more. Community of Poſſeſ- 
ſion muſt include Spontaneity of Production; for 
what(is obtained by Labour; will be of Right the Pro- 


perty of him by whoſe Labour it is gained. And, While 


a rightful Claim to Pleaſure or to Affluenee muſt be 


procured either by ſiow Induſtry or uncertain Hazard, 
there will always be Multitudes whom Cowardice or 


Impatience ineite to more ſafe and more ſpeedy Me- 
thods, who ſtrive to pluek the Fruit, without culti- 


vating the Tree; and to ſhare the r N Vic- 
| | Battle. 
In later Ages, the Conviction of the Dangers to 


which Virtue is expoſed. while the Mind continues 


open to the Influenee of Riches, has determined many 
to Vows of perpetual Poverty; they have ſuppreſſed 
Deſire, by cutting of the Poſſibility of Gratification ; 
and : ſecured: their Peace, by deſtroying the Enemy, 
whom they had no Hope of reducingito quiet Sub- 
jection. But, by enz themſelves from Evil, 
they have reſcinded many Opportunities of Good; 
they have too often ſunk into Inactivity and U ſeleſſ- 
neſs; and, though they have forborn to injure Soci- 
ety; have not fully paid their Contributions to its 
| FOAE33 62 DANIOD 31 0313R067] . 


While Riches are ſo neceſſary tò preſent Conveni- 


ende, and ſo much more eaſily obtained by Oi imes 
than Virtues, the Mind can only be ſecured from 


yielding to the continual Impulſe of Covetouſneſs by 
the Preponderating of unchangeable and eternal Mo- 


£ tives. 
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tives. Gold will turn the intellectual Balance, when 
weighed only againſt Reputation; but will be light and 
ineffectual, when the oppoſite Scale is charged with 


Juſtice, Veracity, and Piety. 


Hoi DAT ER It: 


D MARRIAGE. 
SIR, e 5 | | 
As, notwithſtanding all that Wit, or Malice, or 
Pride, or Prudence, will be able to ſuggeſt, Men and 
Women mult at laſt paſs their Lives together, I have 
never therefore thought thoſe W riters Friends to hu- 
man Happineſs, who endeavour to excite in either Sex 
a general Contempt or Suſpicion of the other. To 
perſuade them who are entering the World, and 
looking abroad for a ſuitable Aſſociate, that all are 


equally vicious, or equally ridiculous ; that they who 


truſt, are equally betrayed, and they who eſteem, are 
always diſappointed ; is not to awaken Judgment, but 


to inflame Temerity. Without Hope there can 


be no Caution. hoſe who are convinced, that 
no Reaſon for Preference can be found, will never 
harraſs their Thoughts with Doubt” and Deliberati- 
on; they will reſolve, ſince they are doomed to Mi- 
ſery, that no needleſs Anxiety ſhall diſtürb their Qui- 
et; they will plunge at Hazard into the Croud, and 
ſnatch the firſt Hand that ſhall be held towards them. 
That the World is over-run with Vice cannot be 
denied; but Vice, however predominant, has not yet 
gained an unlimited Dominion. Simple and unming- 
led Good is not in our Power, but we may generally 


{ eſcape a greater Evil by ſuffering a leſs; and there- 


fore thoſe, who undertake to initiate the Young and 
Ignorant in the Knowledge of Life, ſhould be careful 


to inculcate the Poſhbihty of Virtue and Happineſs, 


and to encourage Endeavours by Proſpects of Succeſs. 


You, 


_ 
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You, perhaps, do not ſuſpect, that theſe are the 
Sentiments of one who has been ſubject for many 
Years to all the Hardſhips of antiquated V irginity ; 
has been long accuſtomed to the Coldneſs of Neglect, 
and the Petulance of Inſult; has been mortified in 
full Aſſemblies by Enquiries after forgotten Faſhions, 
Games long diſuſed, and Wits and Beauties of an- 
cient Renown ; has been invited, with malicious Im- 
portunity, to the ſecond Wedding of many Acquaint- 
ances; has been ridiculed by two Generations of 
Coquets in Whiſpers intended to be heard; and been 
long conſidered by the Airy and Gay as too venerable 
for y ary amy and too wiſe for Pleaſure. It is in- 
deed natural for Injury to provoke Anger, and by con- 
tinual Repetition to produce an habitual Aſperity; yet 
- I have hitherto ſtruggled with ſo much Vigilance a- 

gainſt my Pride, and my Reſentment, that 1 have pre- 
_ Jerved my Temper uncorrupted. I have not yet made 

it any Part of my Employment to collect Sentences 
againſt Marriage; nor am inclined to leſſen the Num- 
ber of the few Friends whom Time has left me, by 
obſtructing that Happineſs which I cannot partake, 
and venting my Vexation in Cenſures of the Forward- 
neſs and Indiſcretion of Girls, or the Inconſtancy, 
Taſteleſſneſs, and Perhdy of Men. . 

It is, indeed, not very difficult to bear that Con- 
dition, to which we are not condemned by Neceſſity, 
but induced by Obſervation and Choice; and therc- 
fore I, perhaps, have never yet felt all the Malignir 
with which a Reproach, edged with the Appellation 
of Old Maid, fwells ſome of thoſe Hearts in which it 
is infixed. I was not condemned in my Youth t 
Solitude, either by Indigence or Deformity, nor pal- 
ſed the earlier Part of my Life without the Flattery 
of Courtſhip, and the Joys of Triumph. I hav 
danced the Round of Gaiery amidſt the Murmurs i 
Envy, and Gratulations of Applauſe ; been attended 
from Pleaſure to Pleaſure by the Great, the den 
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and the Vain, and ſeen my Regard ſollicited by the 
Obſequiouſneſs of Gallantry, the Gaiety of Wit, and 


the Timidity of Love. If, therefore, I am yet a 
Stranger to Nuptial Happineſs, I ſuffer only the Con- 


ſequences of my own Reſolves, and can look back 
upon the Succeſſion of Lovers, whoſe Addreſſes I have 


rejected, without Grief, and without Malice. 
When my Name began firſt to be inſeribed upon 


Glaſſes, I was honoured with the amorous Profeſſions 


of the gay Venuſtulus; a Gentleman, who, being the 


only Son of a wealthy Family, had been educated in 


all the Wantonneſs of Expence, and Softneſs of Ef- 


feminacy. He was beautiful in his Perſon, and eaſy 
in his Addreſs, and, therefore, ſoon gained upon my 
Eye, at an Age when the Sight is very little over- 
ruled by the Underſtanding. He had not any Power 


in himſelf of gladdening or amuſing, but ſupplied 


his Want of Converſation by Treats and Diverſions ; 


and his chief Art of Courtſhip was to fill the Mind of 


his Miſtreſs with Parties, Rambles, Muſic, and 


Shews. We were often engaged in ſhort Excur- 


ſions to Gardens and Seats, and I was for a while pleaſed 


with the Care which Yenuftulus diſcovered in ſecurin 
me from any Appearance of Danger, or Poſſibility of 


* > 6 D * . 
Miſchance. He never failed to recommend Caution 


to his Coachman, or to promiſe the Waterman a Re- 
ward, if he landed us ſafe; and always contrived to 
return by Day-light, for Fear of Robbers. This ex- 


traordinary Sollicitude was repreſented for a Time as 


the Effect of his Tenderneſs for me; but Fear is too 


ſtrong for continued Hypocriſy. I ſoon diſcovered, 
that Venuſtulus had the Cowardice, as well as Ele- 


gance of a Female. His Imagination was perpetu- 


ally clouded with Terrors, and he could ſcarcely re- 
frain from Screams and Outcries at any er e 
Surpriſe. He durſt not enter a Room, if a Rat was 


heard behind the Wainſcot ; nor croſs a Field, where 


the Cattle were friſking 15 the Sun-ſhine ; the leaſt 


Breeſe 
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Breeſe that wavefl upon the Rivers, was a Storm, and 
every Clamour in the Street was a Cry of Fire, 1 
| have ſeen him loſe his Colour, when my Squirrel had 

broke his Chain; and was forced to throw Water in 
his Face, on the ſudden. Entrance of a black Cat. 
Compaſſion once obliged me to drive away, with my 
Fan, a Beetle that had kept him in Diſtreſs; and chide 
off a Dog, that had-yelped at his Heels, to which he 
would gladly have given me up to facilitate his own 
Eſcape. — naturally expect Defence and Pro- 
te ction from a Lover or a Huſband, and therefore you 
will not think me culpable in refuſing a Wretch, who 
would have burthened Life with unneceſſary F ears, 
and flown to me for that Succour, which it was his 
F hired) hn ͤ i, ena 
3 My next Lovef was Fungeſus, the Son of a Stock- 
jobber, whoſe Viſits my Friends, by. the. Importunit: 

of Perſuaſion, prevailed upon me to allow. ; Fungeſus 
was no very ſuitable Companion; for, having been 
bred in a Counting-houſe, he ſpoke 2 Language un- 
- intelligible in any other Place. He had no Deſire of 
any Reputation, but that of an acute Prognoſticator 
of the Changes in the Funds; nor had any Means of 
raiſing Merriment, but by telling how ſomebody. was 
over-reached in a Bargain by bis Father. Ile was, 
however, a Youth- of great Sobriety and Prudence, 
and frequently informed us, how carefully he would 
improve my P. ortune. I was not in Haſte to conclude 
the Match, but was ſo much awed by my Parents, 
that J durſt not diſmiſs him, and might perhaps have 
been doomed for ever to the Groſſneſs of 1 
the Jargon of Uſury, had not a Fraud been diſcovered 
in the Settlement, which ſet me free from the Pro- f 
ſecution of grovelling Pride and pecuniary Irapu- 
I was afterwards. ſix Months without any particu- 
lar Notice, but at laſt became the Idol of the glitter- 
ing Flaſculus, who preſcribed. the Road of Embroidery 
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to all the Fops of his Time, and varied, at Pleaſure, 
the Cock of every Hat, and the Sleeve of every Coat, 
that appeared in faſhionable Afﬀemblies. Floſculus 
made ſome Impreſſion on my Heart by a Compliment 
which few Ladies can hear without Emotion; he 
commended my Skill in Dreſs, my Judgment in ſuit- 
ing Colours, and my Art in diſpoſing Ornaments. 
But Floſculus was too much engaged by his own Ele- 
dance, to be ſufficiently attenuve to the Duties of a 
Boe to pleaſe with varied Praife an Ear made 


delicate by Riot of Adulation. He expected to be re- 


paid Part of his Fribute, and ſtaid away three Days, 
becauſe I neglected to take Notice of a new Coat. I 
quickly found, that Fleſculus was rather a Rival, than 
an Admirer; and that we ſhould probably. live in a 


Lives in Stratagems to be firſt in the Fafhion. 


I had ſoon after the Honour at a Feaſt of attracting 
the Eyes of Dentatus, one of thofe human Beings, 


whoſe only Happineſs is to dine. Dentatus regaſed 


me with foreign Varieties, told me of Meaſures that 


be had laid for procuring the beſt Cook in France, and 


entertained me with Bills of Fare, preſcribed the Ar- 


. 


rangement of Diſhes, and taught me two Sauces in- 
vented by himſelf. At length, ſuck is the Uncer- 


— 


tainty of human Happineſs, I declared my. Opinion 


too haſtily upon a Pie made under his own Direction; 


after which he grew ſo cold and negligent, that he was 
bays 7 md Ear dah Bl cede 


any otHer Lovers, or pretended Lovers, I have 


had the Honour to lead a-while in Triumph. But two 
of them I drove from me, by diſcovering, that they | 
had no PFafte eee on, in Muſic; three I dii- 


miſſed, eee were Drunkards; two, becauſe 
reſſes 


Ladies; and ſix, becauſe they attempted to influence 
my Choice, by bribing my Maid. Iwo more I dif- 
N. 3 . 


at the ſame Time to other 
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five, for Drollery on Religion. In the latter Part of 
my Reign, I ſentenced two to perpetual Exile, for 
ering. me. Settlements, by which the Children of 

a former Marriage would have been injured ; four, 
for repreſenting falſely the Value of their Eſtates ; 
three, for concealing their Debts ; and one, for rai- 
ſing the Rent of a decrepit Tenant, _ - E 
I have now ſent you a Narrative, which the La- 
dies may oppoſe to the Tale of Hymenæus. I mean 
not to depreciate the Sex, which has produced Poets 
and Philoſophers, Heroes and Martyrs; but will not 
ſuffer the riſing Generation of Beauties to be deject- 
ed by partial Satire; to imagine, that thoſe. who 
cenſure them, have not likewiſe their Follies and 
their Vices. I do not yet believe Happineſs unat- 
tainable in Marriage, though I have never yet been 
able to find a Man, with whom I could prudently 
venture an inſeparable Union. It is neceſſary to ex- 
poſe Faults, that their Deformity may be ſeen; but 
the Reproach ought not to be extended beyond the 
Crime, nor either Sex be condemned, becauſe ſome 
Women, or Men, are indelicate, or diſhoneſt: 
8. 1 5 8210 F Jam, Ge. , 
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There is no State more contrary to the Dignity 
of Wiſdom, than perpetual and unlimited Depen- 
dence; in which the Underſtanding lies ufeleſs, and 
every Motion is received from external Impulſe. Rea- 
ſon is the great Deſtruction of human Nature, the 
Faculty by which we approach to ſome Degree of 
Aſſociation with celeſtial Intelligences; but, as the 
Excellence of every Power appears only in its Ope- 
rations, not to have Reaſon, and to have it uſeleſs and 
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Such is the Weakneſs of Man, that the Eſſence 
of Things is ſeldom ſo much regarded, as external 
and accidental Appendages. A ſmall Variation of 
trifling Circumſtances, a flight Change of Form by 
an artificial Dreſs, or a caſual Difference of Appea- 
rance, 'by a new Light and Situation, will conciliate 
Affection, or excite Abhorrence, and determine us to 
purſue or avoid. Hop Man conſiders a Neceſſity of 
Compliance with any Will but his own, as the loweſt 
State of Ignominy and Meannefs ; ſew are fo far loſt 
in Cowardice or eee as not to rouſe at the 
firſt Inſult of Tyranny, and exert all their Force 
againſt him who uſurps their Property, or invades 
any Privilege of Speech or Action. Vet we often ſee 
thoſe Who never wanted Spirit to repel Ineroach- 
ment, or oppoſe Violence, at laſt, by a gradual Re- 
laxation of Vigilance, delivering up, without Capi- 
tulation, the Fortreſs which they defended” againſt 
Aſſault, and laying down unbidden the Weapons 
which they graſped the harder, for every Attempt to 
wreſt them from their Hands. Men, eminent for 
Spirit and Wiſdom, often reſign themſelves to volun- 
tary Pupillage, and ſuffer their Lives to be modelled 
by officious Ignorance, and their Choice to be re- 
gulated by. preſumptuous Stupidity. DE Os 
The unreſiſting Acquieſcence in the Determina- 
tion of others may be the Conſequence of Appli- 
cation to ſome Study remote from the beaten Frack 
of Life; ſome Employment which does not allow 
Leiſure for ſufficient Inſpection of thoſe petty Affairs, 
by which Nature has decreed a great Part of our 
Duration to be filled, To a Mind, thus withdrawn 
from common Objects, it is more eligible to repoſe 
on the Prudence of another, than to be expoſed every 
Moment to flight Interryptions. The Submiffion, 
which ſuch Confidence requires, is paid without Pain, 
becauſe it implies no Confeſſion of Inferiority, The 


Buſineſs from which I our 
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is not above our Abilities, but below. our Notice. We 
pleaſe our Pride with the Effects of our Influence thus 
' weakly exerted, and fancy ourſelyes placed in a higher 
Orb, from which we regulate 1 ate Agents by a 
light and diſtant Superintendence. But, whatever Va- 
nity or Abſtraction may ſuggeſt, no Man can ſafely 
do that by others, which might be done by himſelf; 
be that indulges Negligence, will quickly become ig- 
norant of his own Affairs; and. be that truſts without 
Reſerve, will at laſt be deceived. 
It is however impoſſible but that, as the Attention 
attends ſtrongly. towards one Thing, it muſt retire 
from another; and he that omits the Care of domeſtic 
Buſineſs, becauſe he is engroſſed by Enquiries of more 
Importance to Mankipd, has at leaſt the Merit of ſuf- 
ſering in a good Cauſe. But there are many who, can 
plead no ſuch Extenuation of their Folly; who — 
of the Burthen of their. Station, not that they 
ſoar with leſs Incumbrance to the Heights of 1 
ledge or Virtue, but that they may loiter at Eaſe, and 
fleep in Quiet; and who ſelect, for Friendſhip and Con- 
dence, not — Faithful bites: the. Wiese but the 
Soft, the Civil, and the Complaiſant. | a7? 
-f This Opennes to Flattery is the 8 Pu- 
grace of declining 1 Life. When Men feel Weakneſs 
increaſing on them, they naturally deſire to reſt from 
the Struggles of Contradiction, the Fatigue of Rea- 
| ſoning. and the Anxiety of Circumſpection; when they 
are hourly; tormented with Pains and Diſeaſes, they are 
unable to bear any new Diſturbance,, and conſider, all 
Oppoſitions as an Addition to Miſery, of which ĩhey 
ſeel already more than they can patiently,.endure. 
Thus deſitous of Peace, and thus fearful of Pain, the 
Old- man ſeldom, enquires after any other Qualities in 
thoſe whom he careſſes, than Quickneſs in conjecturing 
his Deſires, Activity in ſupplying bis. Wants, Dexte- 
ruy in intercepting, Complaints, before they approach 
near ha to diſturb w__ TROY to. his preſent. 
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Humour, Submiſfion to | haſty Petulance, and Atten- 
dance to weariſome Narrations. By theſe Arts alone, 

many haye been able to defeat the Claims of Kin- 

dted and of Merit, and to inrich themſelves with Pre- 
ſents and Legaciees. e KEE I. 
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Liberty contributes very much to the Happineſs of 

Life, and the moſt eaſy Way to acquire "it is to de- 
ſpiſe Fortune, and to accuſtom one's ſelf early to 
value Things at no more than what they are worth, 
and not to think the Lot of great Men either more 
happy, or more to be eſteemed, than that of private 
Men. When a Man is got to the Bounds of his 
Wiſhes, and valves others according to the Share they: 
have more or leſs of Virtue, the Condition of the 
"Great no longer dazzles his Eyes; he looks on them 
from the only right Point of View, and ſees nothing 
in them of what ſo much ſtrikes the Eyes of the Vuf⸗ 
bat. A true Philoſopher knows but one ſingle Ad- 
vantage that great Men have, an Advantage which, 
- nevertheleſs, they know not how to improve, but de- 

ſpiſe it. He envies them neither their Riches, ] nor 
their Honour, nor their Offices, nor their Palaces, nor 
their Banquets ; but he wiſhes it was in his Power, as 
it is in theirs, to reward Men of Merit: If he was in 

their Place, he would do the only Thing which they 
| en doing, and would. omit. every Thing which they 
rm. 5 2 bt f 3 3 © a 
"Whoever knows what great Men are, knows that, 
in general, they have all the Faults that are capable 
of obſtructing the Happinets of thoſe who adhere to- 
them, or are obliged to depend on them. Commonly 
the higher a Man is raiſed, the more Right he thinks 
he has to. deceive other Men. When he has Occa- 
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fion for them, he amuſes them with fair Promiſes, 
but, when they ſhould be performed, they vaniſh. 
Great Men are as ungrateful as they are inſincere; 
they have à thouſand Ways to rid themſelves of 4 
Man who has done them good Service, when he can 
be no longer uſeful to them, They diſguſt him, de- 
ſpiſe him; give him cruel Mortification, and, in ſhort, 
act ſuch a Part, that the Man thinks himſelf very 
happy to be quit of them. He is ſucceeded by an- 
other, who holds his Place no longer than needs muſt ;. 
for whatever Service he does, how punctually ſoever 
he diſcharges his 8 Day will come when he, 
too, ſhall be caſhiered as well as his Predeceſſor: E- 
very Moment of the Time that was to eſtabliſn his 
Fortune, accelerates his Ruin; and, when he thinks he 
Has done the beſt that he could do, that Inſtant he is 
77; ˙ . ĩ SOT GOING * 
SBreat Men ſeldom chuſe Perſons of much Merit for 
their Friends, either for Want of Diſcernment, or be- 
<auſe the Company of Men of Virtue ſeems as a 
Curb to them, and becauſe they are afraid of their 
Advice, which is a Sort of Reproach for their Mif- 
conduct. They repoſe a Confidence in thoſe who have 
not Qualities worthy of it. They, moreover, fancy 
themſelves wifer than all other Men, and they grant 
their Friendſhip to Perſons for the Sake of having Flat- 
7 than Friends, © TS a PR oi 
Be the Difimulationof great Men never fo deep, 
and how much ſoever they find their Advantage in ap- 
pearing the very Reverſe of what they are in Reality, 
yet this Vanity is ſuch, that it 'beguiles and perſuades 
them, that they poſſeſs the moſt uncommon Qualities 
of the Mind, and that they cannot conceal the Ma- 
lignity of their Hearts. The Pleaſure they feel in 
mewing their Superiority over Perſons that approach. 
them, induces them to rail and backbite, and no- 
thing is ſafe from the Virulence of their "Fongnes.. 
They cannot, ſays the wiſe Bruyere, conceal their 
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Malice, their extravagant Propenſity to laugh at ano- 
ther Man's Expence, and to throw out Ridicule often 
when there is no Foundation for it. Theſe fine Ta- 
lents are diſcerned in them at firſt Sight, and no doubt 
admirable Talents they are, for entangling a Cully, 
and making a Fool of any one that was no better be- 
fore; but they are ſtill more likely to deprive them of 
all the Pleaſure which they might reap from a Man of 
Wit, who could turn and wind himſelf a thouſand a- 
greeable and pleaſant Ways, if the dangerous Hu- 
mour of Courtiers did not engage him to be reſerved: 
For, in Oppoſition to that, he puts on a ſerious Air, 
in which be] intrenches himſelf, and acts his Part fo 
well, that the Railers, ill-diſpoſed as they are, can 
have no Reaſon to laugh at him,” One of the greateſt 
Mor tifications for thoſe Men, of any Spirit, who are 
attached to the Great, is to be ſubject to their Jokes, 
which are. more cutting, becauſe the Air of Superiori- 
ty, and ſometimes of Contempt, which accompanies 
them, gives them a Bitterneſs, which they would not 
be tinctured with, if they were vented by private Per- 
ſons. There are Men of ſuch a mean ſervile Tem- 
per, that they ſooth the Great in the Vice of ſcan- 
daliſing Perſons of the greateſt Worth by barbarous: 
Expreſſions and cruel Banter: They applaud what 
they ought to condemn, and their, ſordid Flat- 
tery entails Perpetuity on a- Fault, which might, in 
Proceſs of Time, be by virtuous Counſel corrected. If 
Great Men did but know how. much they ſuffer in the 
Opinion. of other Men, by endeavouring to make them 
ridiculous, and to what a Degree they make them- 
ſelves, hated by them; they would, perhaps, have fo 
much Regard for themſelves, as not to involve them- 
ſelves in the public Hatred, for the Sake of. inventing 
a Joke, which is often a bad one, and always un- 
worthy of their Quality, and of that Decorum which 
they ought to keep up. . 3s 
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When we are with great Men whem we are de- 
ares of pleaſing, it is not enough te forbear ſaying 
Things to them which may diſoblige them, but we 
muſt be inceſſantly commending them; and, even tho 
we ſee nothing in them that is Praiſe- worthy, we muſt 
nevertheleſs applaud them, anq aſeribe Virtues to them, 
of which they have the leaſt Share. We need be un- 
der no Apprehenfion of any Danger from their being 
fenfible that they do not deſerve it. Juvenal has ju- 
diciouſly remarked, that there is no Praiſe which comes 
amiſs to ſuch as are inveſted; with a Power equal to 
that of the Gods. What a ſad Employment muſt it 
be for a Man of Wiſdom and Virtus 0 v4 er what 
ou; ht to be condemned! 

Resſon and Wiſdom are, as it were, eum rare 
upon ſuch, as think to make their Fortune under tbe 
Protection of great Men; for they ſhew them every 
Moment how ridiculous, nay, how eriminah, ſuch Be- 
*haviour is; and yet they are obliged to act as Nes 0 
or they muft renounce their Hopes. 

The Submiffion, paid to great Men: 1 who 
. them, is beyond Imagination. The SouF of 
a Courtier only acts, or rather thinks according to the 
Impreſſions which it receives from the eee N 
Miniſters, or Favourites. 15 

The Comphiifance W FPS be paid to a N 
almoſt deprives the Underſtandipg of its Operations, 
and puts Cburtiers upon doing Things which are-ſome- 
times cruel; and ſometimes pitiful, often ridiculous, 
and ſeldom rational. Dionyſius the Younger having 
drank Wine to ſuch a Degree, that- he was almott 
dlind, his Courtiers pretended to be all blind ; they 
Joſtled one another, and oſten ſuffered: thenifebves. o 
de thrown down. The moſt artful of them alſo made 
Bumps in their Foreheads, and, every now and then, 

retended at Fable, that he could not fee the Diſhes. 
1585 even affected to be ſo ſhort: ſighted; that thoy 
- could not ſee the King, a themſelves in à Si- 
tuatiom 
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tuation to receive his Spittle. Becauſe Alexander ths 
| Great carried his Head leaning; upon one Shoulder; 
all his Courtiers did the lame. >The French cut their 
Hair very ſhort in the Reign of Fruntis the Firſt, be- 
cauſe that Prince, by Reaſon of a Wound, which he 
had received in/his Head, was obliged to have his Hair 
cut in the ſame Manner. In the Reigns of Francis the 
Firſt and.Lawis: the Fourteenth, all the Courtiers af- 
fected to be Men of Learning, for they knew that 
thoſe, Princes loved and protected the Sciences. ts 
The Court Air is ſo contagious, it inſpires bach 2 
Meanpels of Spirit, and it accuſtoms People to. ſo abſo- 
lute a Vaſſalage, that the Philoſophers who long fre- 
quented it have commonly loſt their Virtue: Few of 
them had the Wiſdom of Salon or the Steadineſs of Cal. 
Vbenes; but, on the contrary, debaſed themſelves, and 
raiſed their Reputation by their laviſn Flatteties of their 
overeigns, Anaximander, being with Alexander the Great, 
and hearing a terrible Clap of. Thunder, deſired that 
Prince to be ſo good to oT to him, if it was not he 
chat, in Quality of Jupiter's Son, bad thundered ſo 
loudly. . Pliny the Yownger,, in his Pan yric on Trajan, 
wiſhed, in the City of Rowe, that the Gods would imi- 
tate Cagar, and propoſe him to themſelves for a Model. 
Trebonianus, that great Civilian, that wiſe Legiſlator, 
often ſaid to Juſtinian, that he was. continually afraid 
he ſhould ſee him carried up to Heaven when he leaſt 
thought of it. Such Sayings as theſe. ſhew io what. a 
Degree Perſons who pals for the wiſeft Men are capa- 
Fre ns Iwill. not ay. of flattering, but of cringin & and lx- 
ing, when a Court Life has robbed. them of their, Vi- 
tue. What Treaſure is. there that can make them 
— Amends for the Loſs of that Virtue, without which all 
- tho SunRencn they haue acquired cannot make them 
happy? 
al Would it not be a hundred Times" better for a Phi- 
boſophber to live in a Tub, like ſurly Diagenes, ang pre- 
leres his Honeſty, hag dwell in a ltatelp es 
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where he is liable every Moment to loſe the Fruits of 
his painful Study? Diogenes Judge very wiſely when he 
blamed Ariſtippus for his eager Purſuit of a Court Life, 
and Ariſtippus made a very bad Excuſe for himſelf : 
If Ariſtippus (ſaid Diogenes) could be contented with 
Pulſe, he would not make his Court to Kings. - 4r:/- 
tippbus anſwered, If Diogenes knew how to make his 
Court to a King, he would ſoon be out of Conceit with 
Pulſe. I take Ariſtippus's Anſwer to be altogether unbe- 
coming a Philoſopher ; for it ſays not more or leſs, than 
that, if Diogenes had known what it was to eat and drink 
well, at the Expence of his Liberty and the Hazard of his 
Virtue, Pulſe would have been nauſeous to him. Be- 
fides the Indecency there was in what Ar:Aippus ſaid, 
the Argument was unjuſt; for it is certain that a Man 
may know how to make his Court to Kings, and yet 
think himſelf more happy in feeding on Pulſe than turn- 
ing Courtier. Whoever is cured of Ambition, and 
knows the Evils which are the Conſequences of that 
Paſſion, will always think ſo too. For one happy Man 
at Court there are five hundred unhappy; and Lucre- 
nus had Reaſon on his Side, when he placed all the 
Torments of Hell in the Hearts of the Ambitious. Ac- 
cording to him, the Syſyphus of Hell is the Man's Hell 
whom we ſee in Life ſervilely petitioning the People 
for the Faſces and the Axe, and who expoſes himſelf 
to freſh Rebuffs to return home full of Hopes and Fears, 
after making Intereſt ſor a Government which has no- 
thing but an empty Name. To aſpire, without Suc- 
ceſs, to the Power of commanding, and to miſcarry, 
even after ſuffering the greateſt Indignity and Cruelty 
to attain to it, is like the Labour-in-vain of the unhap- 
py Wretch, who rolls a great Stone up a Hill, which, 
when it is at the Top, continually tumbles back again, 
and forces him to renew his painful Taſk. - 
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LETTER VL 
0 CONMVYERSAT ION. 
None of the Deſires dictated by Vanity is more ge- 
neral, or leſs blameable, than that of being diſtinguiſh- 
ed for the Arts of Converſation. Other Accompliſh- 
ments may be poſſeſſed without Opportunity of exerting 
them, or wanted without Danger that the Defe can 
often be remarked ; but, as no Man can live otherwiſe 
than in an Hermitage without hourly Pleaſure or Vex- 
ation from the Fondneſs or Neglect of thoſe about him, 
the Faculty of giving Pleaſure is of continual Uſe. 
Few are more frequently envied than thoſe who have 
the Power of forcing Attention wherever they come, 
whoſe Entrance is conſidered as a Promiſe of Felicity, 
and whoſe Departure is lamented, like the Receſs of 
the Sun from northern Climates, as a Privation of all 
that enlivens Fancy and inſpires Gaiety. . 
It is apparent, that, for Excellence in this valuable 
Art, ſome peculiar Qualifications are neceſſary; for 
every one's Experience will inform him, that the Plea- 
fure which Men are able to give in Converſation holds. 
no ſtated Proportion to their Knowledge or Virtue. 
Many find their Way to the Tables and the Parties of 
thoſe who never conſider them as of the leaſt Importance 
in any other Place: We have all, at one Time or other, 
been content to love thoſe whom we could not eſteem; 
and been perſuaded to try the dangerous Experiment 
of admitting him for a Companion whom we knew to 
be too ignorant for a Counſellor, and too treacherous for 
2 Friend. 12 ee e eb . | We 

I queſtion whether ſome Abatement of Character is. 
not neceſſary to general Acceptance: Few ſpend their 
Time with much Satisfaction under the Eye of incon- 
teſtable Superiority; and therefore, among thoſe whoſe 
Preſence is courted at Aſſemblies of Jollity, * 


* 
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ſeldom found Men eminently diſtinguiſhed for Powers 
or Acquiſitions, 'The Wit, whoſe Vivacity condemns 
flower Tongues to Silence ; the Scholar, whoſe Know- 
ledge allows no Man to fancy that he inſtructs him; 
the Critic, who ſuffers no Fallacy to paſs undetected ; 
and the Reaſoner, wlio condemns the Idle to Thought 
and the Negligent to Attention ; 'are generally praiſed 
and ſeared, reverenced and avoided; c. 
He that would pleaſe muſt rarely aim at ſuch Excel- 
lence as depreſſes his Hearers in their own Opinion, or 
\debars them from the Hope of contributing-reciprocally 
to the Entertainment of the Company. Merriment, 
extorted by Sallies of Imagination, Sprightlineſs of Re- 
mark, or Quickneſs of Reply; is too often what the 
Latins call the Sardiniun Laughter ; a Diſtortion of the 
Face without Gladneſs of Heart. 
For this Reaſon, no Style of Converſation is more ex- 
tenſively acceptable than the Narrative. He who has 
Rored his Memory with flight Anecdotes, private Inci- 
dents, and perſonal Particularities, feldom fails to find 
his Audience favourable. Almoſt every Man liſtens 
with Eagerneſs to cotemporary Hiſtory ; for almoſt 
every Man has ſome reakor imaginary Connection with 
a celebrated Character, and ſome Deſire to advance or 
oppoſe a riſing Name: Vanity often co- operates with 
Curioſity : He that is a Hearer im one Place qualifies 
himſelf to become a Speaker in another; for, though 
he cannot comprehend a Series of Argument, or tranſ- 
port the volatile Spirit of, Wit without Evaporation, he 
yet thinks himſelf able to treaſure up the various Inci- 
dents of a Story, and pleaſes his Hopes with the Infor- 
mation which he ſhall give to fome inferior Society. 
Narratives are for the moſt Part heard without Envy; 
| becauſe they are not ſuppoſed: to imply any intellectual 
Qualities above the common Rate: To be acquainted 
with Facts not echoed by plebeian Mouths may happen 
to one Man as well as to another; and to relate them, 
when they are known, has in Appearance ſo little Dif- 
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ficulty, that SITE. one concludes himſelf equal, to the 
ö 

But it is not eaſy, eh in hens PTE: 2. of Like ae | 
poſſible, to accumulate ſuch a Stock of Materials as may 
ſupport the Expence of continual Narration; and it fre- 
quently happens, that they who attempt this Method 
of ingratiating themſelves, pleaſe only at the firſt In- 
terview; and, for Want of new Supplies of Intelligence, 
wear out hat Stories by continual Repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little Hope of obtaining 
the Praiſe of a. good Companion, were it not to be 
2 by more compendious Methods; but ſuch is the 

indneſs of Mankind to all, except thoſe who aſpite to 
real Merit and rational Dignity, that every Underſtand- 
ing may find ſome Way to excite Benevolence, and 
whoever is not envied may learn the Art of procuring 
Love: We are willing to admire ; we favour the Mirth 
or Officiouſneſs that ſollicits our Regard, but oppoſe the 
Worth or Spirit that inforces it. 

The firſt Place among thoſe that pleaſe, 8 chey 
7 th only to pleaſe, is due to the merry Fellow, whole 
Laugh is loud.and whoſe Voice is ſtrong; who is ready 
to echo every Jeſt with obſtreperous Approbation, and 
countenance every Frolic with V ociferations of Ap- 
plauſe. It is not neceſſary to a merry Fellow to bave in 
himſelf any Fund of Jocularity or Force of Conception; 
it is ſufficient that he appears in the higheſt Exultation 
of Gladneſs; for the greater Part of Mankind are gay 
or ſerious by Infection, and follow, wirhout ie 
the Attraction of Example. | 

Next to the merry Fellow is the od ata Mas; 12 
Being generally without Benevolence, or any other Vir- 
tue, than ſuch as Indolence and Inſenſibility confer. 
The Characteriſtic of a. goed-natured Man is to bear a 
Joke; to fit unmoved and unaffected amidſt Noiſe and 
Turbulence, Profaneneſs and Obſcenity; to hear eve- 
ry Tale without Contradiction; to endure Inſult with- 
out W : and to follow the Stream of Folly, what; 

Sever 
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ever Courſe it ſhall happen to take. The good-natured 
Man is commonly the Darling of the petty Wits, with 
whom they exerciſe. themſelves in the Rudiments of 


Raillery ; for he never takes Advantage of Failings, nor 


diſconcerts a puny Satiriſt with unexpected Sarcaſms; 
but, while the Glaſs continues to circulate, contentedly 


bears the Expence of uninterrupted Laughter, and re- 


tires rejoicing at his on Importance. 


The modeſt Man is a Companion of a yet Aer 


Rank, whoſe. only Power of giving Pleaſure is not to 


interrupt it. The modeſt Man ſatisſies himſelf with 


peaceful Silence, which all his Companions are candid' 


enough to confider as proceeding not from Inabilley to. 
| ſpeak, but Willingneſs to hean, 


Many, without being able to attain 0. general Cha- | 
racter of Excellence, have ſome ſingle Art of Enter- 


tainment, which ſerves them as a Paſſport through the 
World. One I have known for fifteen Veats the Dar- 
nog of a weekly Club, becauſe every Night, preciſely 


leven, he begins his favourite Song, and, during 
tho vocal Performance, by correſpondent Motions of 
his Hand, chalks out a Giant upon the Wall. Ano- 


ther has indeared himſelf to a long Succeſſion of Ae · 
quaintances by fitting among them with his Wig rever- 
ſed; another by contriving to ſmut the Noſe of any 
Stranger who was to be initiated in the Club; another 


by purring like a Cat, and then pretending to be fright- 
ed; and another by yelping like a en and _ 


the Drawers to drive out the Dog. 
Such are the Arts by which Chearfulneſsi is promated; 


and ſometimes Friendſhip eſtabliſhed ; Arts which thoſe | 


that deſpiſe them ſhould not rigorouſly blame, except 


when they are practiſed at the Expence of Innocence; 
for it is always neceſſary to be ere but not always 


nocellary' tc to be warne b 
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On PAS8SLONATE PERSONS. 
It is a vulgar Notion, and worthy of the Vulgar, + 
for it is both falſe and abſurd, That paſſianate People 
are the beſt- natured People in the Mord: They are a 
little haſty, it is true; a Trifle will put them in a 
Fury; they neither know nor care what they ſay 
* ox.do; but then, as ſoon as it is over, they are ex- 
e tremely ſorry and penitent for any Injury or Miſchief 
they did.“ Ibis Panegyric on theſe choleric good- 
natured People, when examined and ſimplified, amounts 
in plain common Senſe, and Engliſb to this: That they 
are good natured when they ate not ill- natured; and 
that, hen in their Fits: of Rage they have ſaid or done 
Things that have brought them to Gaol or the Gal- 
lows, they are extremely ſorry for it. It is indeed highly 
probable that they are; but where is the Reparation 
to thoſe whoſe Reputations, Limbs, or Lives they have 
either wounded or deſtroyed? This Concern comes too 
late, and is only ſor themſelves: Self. love was the Cauſe 
of the Injury, and is the only Motive of the Repentance. 
Hlad theſe furious People real Good- nature, their firſt 
Offence would be their laſt; and they would reſolve at 
all Events never to relapſe: The Moment they felt 


weir Choler riſing, they would injoin themſelves an ab- 


ſolute Silence and Inaction, and by that ſudden Check 
rather expoſe themſelves to momentary Ridicule (Which 
by the Way would be followed by univerſal Applauſe) 
than run the leaſt Riſque of being irreparably miſ- 

I know it is ſaid in. their Behalf, that this Impulſe to 
Warmth is conſtitutionally ſo ſudden and ſo ſtrong, 
that they cannot ſtifle it even in its Birth: But Experi- 
ence ſhews us that this Allegation is notoriouſly falſe z 
for we daily obſerve that theſe ſtormy Perſons both can 


and 


5 
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and do lay thoſe Guſts of Paſſion, when awed by Reſpect, 
reſtrained” by Intereſt, or intimidated by Fear. The 
moſt outrageous Furioſo does not give a Looſe to his An- 

ger in Preſence of his Sovereign or his Miſtrefs ; nor 
the expectant Heir in Preſence of the peeviſn Dotard 
from whom he hopes for an Inheritance. The folli- 
ting Courtier, though perhaps under the ſtrongeſt Pro- 
vocations,” from unjuſt Delays and broken Promiſes, 
calmly ſwallows his- unavailing Wrath, diſguiſes it even 
under Smiles, and gently waits for more favourable Mos 
ments; nor does the Criminal fly in a Paſſion at bis 

„ ,, Po AS 0 RUE} 

© Fhere is ehen but one ſolid Excuſe to be alledged in 
Favour of theſe People; and, if they will frankly urge 
it, I will candidly admit it, becauſe it points out its own 
Remedy: I mean, let them fairly confeſs themſelves 
mad, as they moſt unqueſtionably are; for what Plea 
can thoſe who are frantic'ten Times a Day bring againſt 

| Shaving, Bleeding, and a dark Room, when ſo many 

| much more harmleſs mad Men are confined in their 

j Cells at Bedlam, for being mad only once in a Moon? 

Nay, I have been aſſured by the late ingenious Doctor 

Monro, that fuch of his Patients who were really of 

| aà good- natured Diſpoſition, and who, in their lucid 

Intervals, were allowed the Liberty of walking" about 

| 


the Hoſpital, would' frequently, when they found the 
previous'/Symptoms of their returning Madneſs, volun- 
tarily apply for Confinement, conſcious of the Miſchicf 
which they might poſſibly do, if at Liberty. If thoſe 
who pretend not to be mad, but who really are ſo, had 
the ſame Fund of Good-nature, they would make the 
ſame Application to their Friends, if they have any. 
; There is in the Menagiana a very pretty Story of one 
| of theſe angry Gentlemen, which ſets their Extravagan- 
4 cy in a very ridiculous Light. 
f Iwo Gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, 
lk who was a choleric one, happened to be mounted on a 
| high-mettled Horſe : The Horſe grew a little trouble- 


ſome, 


— 
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ſome, at which the Rider grew very angry, and whipped 
and ſpurred him with great Fury; to which the Horſe, 
almoſt as wrong-headed as his Maſter, replied with 
Kicking and Plunging. The Companion, concerned 
for the [+ pen and aſhamed of the Folly of his Friend, 


ſaid to him cooly, Be quiet, be quiet, and ew your- 
“ ſelf the. wiſer of the Dene, 


This Sort of Madneſs, for I will call it b no other 
Name, flows from various Cauſes, of which: ſhall now 
_ enumerate the moſt general... TO 

Light unballaſted Heads are very 0 to be Pages" by 
every Guſt or even Breeſe of Paſſion; they appreciate 
Things wrong, and think every Thing of Importance 
but what really | is ſo: Hence thoſe frequent and ſudden 
Tranſitions from filly Joy to ſillier Anger, according as 
the preſent filly Humour is gratified or thwarted. This 
is the.never-failing Characteriſtic of the uneducated 
Vulgar, who often, in the ſame Half, hour, fight with 
Fury and ſhake Hands with Affection. Such Heads 
give themſelves no Time to reaſon; and, if you attempt 
to reaſon with them, they think you rally them, and re- 
ſent the Affront. They are, in ſhort, over. grown Chil- 

dren, and continue ſo in the moſt advanced Age. Far 
be it from me to inſinuate, what ſome ill · bred Perſons 
have bluntly aſſerted, that this in general 1 is the Caſe of 
the faireſt Part of our Species, whole great Vivacity does 
not always allow them Time to reaſon conſequentially, 
but hurries them into Teſtineſs upon the leaſt Oppoſi- 
tion to their Will: But at the ſame Lime, with all the 
Partiality which I have ſor them, and nobody can have 
more than I have, I muſt confeſs, that, in all their De- 
bates, I bave much more . admired the Copiouſneſs of 
their Rhetoric. than the Concluſiveneſs of their Logic. 

Peaqple of ſtrong animal Spirits, warm Conſtitutions, 
and a cold Genius (a moſt unfortunate and ridiculous, 
though common Compound) are maſt iraſcible Ani- 
| mals, and very dangerous in their Wrath; They are 

peg puzzling, blundering, and date enterpri- 


ling 
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fing and perſevering : They are impatient of the leaſt 
Contradiction, having neither Arguments nor Words 
to reply with; and the animal Part of their Compoſi- 
tion burſts out into furious Exploſions, which have of- 
ten miſchievous Conſequences. Nothing is too out- 
Tagequs or criminal for them to ſay or do in theſe Fits; 
but, as the Beginning of their Frenzy is eaſily difcover- 
able by their glaring Eyes, inflamed Countenances, and 
rapid Motions, the Company, as Conſervators of the 
Peace (which by the Way every one is, till the Autho- 
rity of a Magiſtrate can be procured) ſhould forcibly 
ſeize theſe Madmen, and confine them, in the mean 
Time, in ſome dark Cloſet, Vault, or Coal- hole. 
Men of nice Honour, without one Grain of common 
Honeſty (for ſuch there are) are wonderfully combuſ- 
tible: The honourable is to ſupport and protect the 
| diſhoneſt Part of their Character. The Conſciouſneſs 
j of their Guilt makes them both ſore and jealous. 
There is another very iraſcible Sort of human Ani- 
mals, whoſe Madneſs proceeds from Pride. Theſe are 
generally the People who, having juſt Fortunes ſuffiei- 
ent to live idle and uſeleſs to Society, create themſelves 
| Gentlemen, and are ſcrupulouſly tender of the Rank 
and Dignity which they have not. They require the 
more Reſpect, from being conſciovs that they have no 
|  Righttoany. They conſtrue every Thing into a Slight, 
ad Explanations with Heat, and miſunderſtand them 
Voith Fury: Whoare you? What are you? Do you 
know whom you ſpeak to? III teach you to be fo in- 
„ ſolent to Gente an, 


are their daily Idioms of 
Speech, which frequently 'end in Aﬀault and Battery, 
to the great Emolument. of the Round-houſe and 
-Crown-office. © ee eee 
* T have known many young Fellows who, at their firſt 
C i Setting out in the World, or in the Army, have ſimula- 
ted a Paſſion which they did not feel, merely as an Indi- 
cCation of Spirit, which Word is falſly looked upon as 
| ſynonymous with Courage, They dreſs and look 8 
| i Wear 
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ſwear enormouſly and rage furiouſly, ſeduced by that 
popular Word Spirit. But I beg Leave to inform theſe 
young Gentlemen, whoſe Error I compaſhonate, that the 
true Spirit of a rational Being conſiſts in cool and ſteady - 
Reſolution, which can only be the Reſult of Reflection 
and Virtue. 1 a 7 

Our great Creator has wiſely given us Paſſions to 
rouſe us into Action, and to- engage our Gratitude to 
him, by the Pleaſures they procure us; but, at the ſame 
Time, he has kindly given us Reaſon ſufficient, if we 
will but give that Reaſon fair Play, to controul thoſe 
Paſſions; and has delegated Authority to ſay to them, 
as he ſaid to the Waters, Thus far ſball ye go, and no 
farther. The angry Man is his own ſevereſt Tormen- 
tor; his Breaſt Knows no Peace, while his raging Paſ- 
ſions ate reſtrained by no Senſe. of either religious or 
moral Duties. What would be his Caſe, if his unforgiv- 
ing Example (if I may uſe ſuch an Expreſſion) were fol- 
lowed by his. all-merciful Maker, whoſe Forgiveneſs 
he ean only hope for, in Proportion as he himſelf for- 


gives and loves his Fellow-creatures ? 


ide F RE: 
On CIVILIT Y and GOOD-BREEDING. 
Ee FREE ER | . | 
Civility and Good. breeding are generally thought, and 
often uſed, as ſynonymous Terms; but are by no 
Means ſo. RN 2 EET RO, - | 
Good: breeding neceſſarily implies Civility; but Civility 
does not reciprocally imply-Good-breeding. The for- 
mer has its intrinſic Weight and Value, which the lat- 
ter always adorns, and often doubles, by its Work- 
__ - manthip. OE The” „„ 
Jo ſacrifice one's own Self- love to other People's is 
a ſhort, but, I believe, a true Definition of Civihty; to 
do it with Eaſe, Propriety, and Grace is Good- breeding. 
The one is the Reſult of Good- natute; the other of 
2 ; | f 2 ana good 
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good Senſe, joined to Experience, Obſervation, and 
Attention. 1 | G8 


A Ploughman will be ciuil, if he is good-natured 1 5 


but cannot be wwell-bred: A Courtier will be well! bred, 

though perhaps without Good- nature, if he has but 

good Senſe. ; . FFB 
Flattery is the Diſgrace of Good. breeding, as Bruta- 


lity often is of Fruth and Sincerity : Good. breeding is 


the middle Point between thoſe two odious Extremes. 


Ceremony is the Superſtition of Goad-breeding, as well 


as of Religion; but yet, being an Out- work to both, 
ſhould not be abſolutely demoliſhed.. It is always, to a 
certain Degree, to be complied with, though deſpiſed 
by thoſe who think, becauſe; admired and reſpected by 
thoſe who do not. 5 | 


The moſt perfect Degree of Good. breeding, as I have 
already hinted, is only to be acquired by great Know- 
ledge of the World and keeping the beſt Company. It 
is not the Object of mere Speculation, and cannot be 


exactly defined, as it conſiſts in a Fitneſs, a Propriety, 


of Words, Actions, and even Looks, adapted to the 
infinite Variety and Combinations of Perſons, Places, 
and Things. It is a Mode, not a Subſtance ; for what 


is Good-breeding at St. James s would paſs for Foppe ry 
or Banter in a remote Village; and the home-ſpun Ci- 
vility of that Village would be conſidered as Brutality 
A cloiftered Pedant may form true Notions of Civi- 


lity; but if, amidſt the Cobwebs of his Cell, he pre- 


tends to ſpin a ſpeculative Syſtem of Good - breeding, he 


will not be leſs abuſed than his Predeceſſor, who judi- 
ciouſly undertook to inſtruct Hannibal in the Art of 


War. The moſt ridiculous and moſt awkward of Men 


are, therefore, the ſpeculatively well-bred Monks of all 


Religions and all Profeſſions. Pegs A e 
God. breeding, like Charity, not only covers a Mul- 


titude of Faults, but, to a certain Degree, ſupplies the 


Want of ſome Virtues. In the common Intercourſe 


of 


"WY — + a ta& Gs S ron” 1 n 
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ofn Life it. acts Good: nature, and often does What 
Good - nature will not always: do; it keeps both Wits 


and Fools within thoſe Bounds of Decency, which the 


former are apt to tranſgreſs, and vrhich the latter never - 
know. Courts are unqueſtionably the Seats of Gead- 


breeding, and muſt neceſſarily be ſo, otherwiſe they would 


betheSeats of Violence and Deſolation: There all the: 
Paſſions;arecin-the;'higheſt State: of Fermentation: All 
purſue what but few can obtain; and many ſeek what 


but one can enjoy ; Good breeding alone reſtrains their 


Exceſſes. There, if Enemies did not embrace, they 
would ſtab ; there, Smiles are often put on to conceal 
Tears; there, mutual Services are profeſſed, while mu- 


tual Injuries are intended; and, there, the Guile of the 
Serpent ſuffulates the Gentleneſs of the Dove. All this, 


it is true, at the Expence of focal Tor ont i the 
tercourſe in e. | 


Whole,jity. the 3 of ſocial 
neral. 1 ? 


wand — be. . Ky ee to re- > 


commend: Goed-breeding, thus prophaned and proſtitu- 


ted, to the Purpoſes of Guilt and Perfidy; but I think | 


I may juſtly infer from it, to what a Degree the Aecom - 


pliſhment of Goog-breeding mult e and inforce Vir- 
tue and Fruth, when it can thus . the r | 


and Deformity of Vice and Falſhood. 
Jam ſorry to be obliged to confeſs,: that my native 
Countty is; not, perhaps, the Seat of Good-breeding 3 


2 I really. believe that it fo to none in hearty 
incere Civility, as far as Civililiy is (and to a cer- 


tain Degree it is) an inferior moral: Duty of doing as 


one would be done by. If France exceeds us in that 
Particular, the incomparable Author of LEpprit des 
Loiæ accounts for it very impartially, and I believe very 
truly: If my Countrymen (ſays he) are the beſt-bred 
People in the World, it is only becauſe they are the 
“ vaineſt.“ It is certain, that their Good=breeding and 
Attentions, by flattering the Vanity and Self- love of 
8 their own 118 ee It is a general 
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Commerce, uſually carried on by a Barter of Attentions, 
and often without one Grain of ſolid Merit, oy Mer 
5 of Medium, to make up the Balance. 


It were to be wiſhed- that Good-breeding were in * | 


3 3 thought a more eſſential Part of the Education of 


our Youth,” eſpecially of Diſtinction, chan at preſent 


ĩt ſeems to be: 1 u be ſubſtituted in the Room 
of ſome) academical es, that take up acgreat Deal 

of Fime to very little Purpoſe ; or, at leaſt, it might 
uſefully ſhare ſome of thofe many Hours that are ſo fre- 
queutly employed upon a Coach- box or in Stables. 


Surely thoſe, who by their Rank and Fortune are called 
to adorn ee wen at leaſt not to diſgrace them by 


their Manners. 2 4 ug 3 N Ant int 


But Fobferve with Concern; that it is the Raſhion ſor 
our Youth. of: both Sexes to brand Good. breeding with 


the Name of Ceremony and Formality: As ſuch, they 
riqdicole and explode it; and adopt in its Stead an of- 


fenfive Careleſſneſs and Inattention, to the Diminution, 


I will venture to ſay, even of their own ys; if 


they know what true Pleaſures ar 
Love and Friendſhip: neceſſarily bd; and juſtly 


cd Familiarity; but then God. breeding muſt 


mark out its Bounds; for I have known many a Paſ- 


ſion and many a F riendſhip degraded, weakened, and at 
haſt (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) wholly flatterned away, 


by an ebene and illiberal Familiarity. Nor is 


Good. breeding leſs the Ornament and Cement of com- 


mon focial Life: It cormects it indears, and, at tlie 


fame Time that it indulges the juſt Liberty, reſtrains 
that indecent Licentiouſneſs of Converfation; Which 
alienates and provokes. Great Talents make a Man 
famous, great Merit makes him reſpected, and great 


Learning makes him eſteemed; but anne alone 
can make him be love. 

I recommend it in a more particular Millidas to-my 
Country-women, as the greateſt Ornament to ſuch of 
yoo 45 n e TO Ms amine.” 

; who 
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cho have not. It facilitates the Victories, „ decorates 

{ the Triumphs, and fſecures'the Conqueſts: bf Beauty.; 
or in ſome Degree atones for the Want of it. — 2 

moſt deifies' a fine Woman, and precures Ref 


leaſt to thoſe who have not Charms enough: te be * 

; e eth dre Nl ve ieren Wt ofa het 

' pon the Whole, — Good. bi ding” el 
| frily ſpeaking, be called a Virtue, yet it is produc 
t tive of ſo many good Effects, that, in my Opinion, 
- it may” juſtly "we . lee! than a mere Accom: 
1 ee oo ; 3 DEF BERLG ber FF IP 7 14 * 1 1 

enten . en 

x 70 be EE wh, E * + E R e So 8 
3 S nc n On: FoL LY. hrs +4 hs 

Jy 264 SR, 912 UGH? ere Sh {Ty $$ 3 my 2 
h N Moſt People comp lain of Fortune; few of Natige 5 
y aa, — they think the latter has been te then, 
K the more they — at What "they" call the"Injuſtice 

n, Wane” een tee een N 
i5 BM Why have not I who Riches, the Ranks" che the Power 
95 at ſuch and ſuch is the common Expoſtulation with 
Uy Fortune; but why have not I the Merit, the Talents, 
uſt the Wit, or the Beauty of ſuch and ſuch aer ig 
1 Reproach rarely, or never, made to Nature: 
at The Fruth is, that Nature, ſeldom profuſe; and fel. 
ay, dom niggardly, has diſtributed her Gifts more qu aqua 
is than ſhe is generally eee to have done Þ 
_ tion and Situation make the Difference: Culkare 
the improves, and Occaſions elleit natural Talents: L make 
ains no Doubt, but that there are potentially (if I may uſe 
kich that pedantic Word) many 'Bacons, Latte "Writers, 


Cejars; Cromwells, and Mariberoughs, at the Plough- 
tail, behind Counters, and, perhaps, even among the 
Nobility; but the Soil muſt be cultivated, and the Sea- 
ſons favourable, for the TION to have: all its Spirit and 
Flavour. Kl 1-8. e 

— ons e Raving u. been x the 
partial, * not * Scales 9 3 if one pre- 
| O 2 ponde- 
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ponderates too much, we throw into the lighter a due 
Counterpoiſe of Vanity, which never fails to ſet all 
right; Henceit happens, that hardly any one Man would, 
without ribs 40 in- 8 Particular, change with 
any other. 0 EH r eee 
Fhough — faticked. with/the Diſpenſations 
Nature, how few-liſtet-to,her Voice? How ſew fol- 
ow. her, as their Guide? In vain ſhe points gut to us 
the plain and diręct Way to Truth; Vanity, Fancy, 
| Affectation, and Faſhion aſſume her Shape, and wind us 
through Fairy Ground to Folly and Error. wh; 
"Theſe Deviations from Nature are olten attended by 
ſerious Conſequences, and always by ridiculous ones; 
for there is nothing trier. than the trite Obſervation, 
„ That People are never- ridiculous for _ what 
they really are; but for affecting to- appear what they = 
really are not. Affectation is the oniy Source, and, 
at the ſame Time, the only Object of Ridicule- No 
Man hatſoever, be his Pretenſions wbat they will, 
has alnaturat Right to be ridiculous : It is an acquired 
Right, and not to be acquired without ſome Induſtry; 
which perhaps is the Reaſon why: mu l are 
ſo jealous and tenacious of it. 
| 5 ſome Pebple's Vices are not — — haſt a 
feed and adopted (though at the ſame Lime unen- 
joyed) in Hopes of ſhining in thoſe faſhionable Socie- 
1 here the Reputation of certain Vices gives Luſ- 
tre. In theſe Caſes, the Execution is commonly as auk- 
ward, as the Defign is n and the Radicule en, 
the Guilt. 
T dis calls to my Mind a Thing that * — 
| on not many Vears ago. A young. Fellow of ſome Rank 
al F ortune, juſt let looſe from the Univerſity, re- 
ſolved, in order to make a Figure in the World, to 
aſſume the ſhining Character of, what he called, a 
Rake. By Way of learning the Rudiments of his in- 
tended Profeſſion, he frequented: the ere where 
** * often drunk, and always noiſy. * 
ight 


E EY 
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Night at the Repreſentation of that moſt abſurd Play, 
the Libertine deſtroyed,” he was ſo charmed with the 
| Profligacy/of the Hero of the Piece, that, to the Edi- 
fication of the Audience, he ſwore many Oaths, that 
he would be the Libertine deſtroyed. A diſcreet Friend 
of his Who ſat by him, kindly repreſented to him, that 
to be the Libertiue was a laudable Deſign, which he 
greatly approved of; but that to be the Libertine de- 
Aroped ſeemed to him an unneceſſary Part of his Plan, 
and rather raſn. He perſiſted, however, in his firſt 
Reſolution, and inſiſted upon being the Libertine, and 
 d-/iroyed: Probably he was ſo; at leaſt che Preſump- 
tion tet in his Favour. There are, I am perſuaded, ſo 
many Caſes of this Nature, that, for my own Part, I 
would deſire no greater Step towards the Reformation 
of Manners for the next twenty Years; vu that People 
ſhould have no Vices but their gun. | 
The Blockhead, who affects: Wiſdom; ne Na- : 
 _ ture has given him Dulneſs, becomes ridiculous only 
by his adopted Character; whereas he might have ſtag- 
nated in his native Mud, or, perhaps, have engroſſed 
Deeds, collected Shells, and ſtudied ee * es 
with fnESuceeſss fc . „ eie 8. 
The ſhining Coxcomb aims at all, and = Hab 
h upon ever? Thing, becauſe: Natute-has given him 
Pertneſs. The Degree of Parts and animal Sbirits, 
neveſlary to conflitute-that Character, if properly ap- 
nlied, might have made him uſaful in many Puch of 
Life; but his Affectation and D him 
uſeleſs in moſt; and ridieulous in- all! 
The leptuagenary fine Gentleman might; ee 
from his long Experience and Knowledge of the World, 
be eſteemed and reſpected in ce ſeveral Relations of 
domeſtic Life, which, at his Age, Natute points out 
to him ; but he will moſt ridiculouſly ſpin out the rot- 
| tem Thrradrof his former Gallantties. He dreſſes, lan 
guiſhes, ogles, as he did at Five- and- twenty; and mo- 
8 3 that he is not without a bonne Fortune 
N 12 n | 0 "0: which; 
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which iboint Fortune at laſt appears to be ihe Proſtitute 
he had long kept {not to himſelf) whom be marries 
and ons, becauſe, the poor Girl was Je dof. him, a 
Jo dgfrens to be made.anfoneſt Womans 05 an 
Ihe ſexagenary Widow remembers, 'that the — 
bandſeme, but forgets, that it was thirty Tears _ 
and thinks herſelf ſo,” or, at leaſt, very likeable till; 
The pardonable; AﬀeRations of her Youth and Beauty 
unpatdonably continue, increaſe even with her ae 
and are doubly exerted, in Hopes of concealing the 
Number. All che gaudy glittering Parts of Dreſs, 
which rather degraded than adorned her Beauty in its 
Bloomꝭ naw expoſe, to the higheſt and the juſteſt Ridi- 
cule, her ſhrivelled on her over-grown Careaſe, She 
dotlers er Sycaty uhder the Load: of her Jewels, Em- 
broidetiess and Brecades, which, like ſo many Agptian 
Flieroglyphics, ſerve only. to authenticate the venerable 
Antiquity of her auguſt Mummy. Her Eyes dimhy 
tyeinkle Lenderneſs, or legr Helle their Language, 
however ingleganty! 1s; intelligible: ; and the Half-pay 
Captain underſtaues it: He addreſſes his Vows to ber 
Vanity, which aſſſires her they are ſinoere. She pitias 
him, and prefers him to Credit, Decency, and every 
ſocial Duty. He tenderly preſers Her en 3 
without ſome Heſitation) to a Jai. | 


Self. love, kept within due Bounds, is e | 


uſeful , Sentiment. It is, in Truth, ſocial Pove toe, 
as Mr. Pope has vety juſtly obſexved : It is the Spring 
of many good Actions, and of no ridiculous! ones.” 
But 3 is ofily the Ape or Caricatura of Self- 
love; and reſembles it no more than is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to heighten the Ridicule. Like other Flattery, it 
is the moſt profuſely beſtowed, and greedily ſwallowed, 
Where it is the leaſt deſerved. I will conclude this 
Subject with the Subſtance of a Fable of the ingenicus 
Monſicur: ds ds n darf e not eee 


to it: bs le, 
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tals, as well as Gods, wete allowed to have Tickers. 


The Prize was Viſdom; and Minerva got it. 


Mortals murmured, and accuſed the Gods of foul Pla- 


Jupiter, to wipe off this Af 
Lotter 


1% declared another 


5 for Mortals ſingly, and excluſively of the 
Gods. The Prize was Fh. They got it, and ſhared 
it among themſelves. All were fatished;” The Loſs 


Folly ſupplied its Place, and thoſe wh had n largeſt 


re wy "Og e themſelves. the . 
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the Character of Diogenes has never excites 


| 28 bolts, He He anſwered, (That which: in dannen 


any. general Zeal of Imitation, thete are many whe re- 


ſemble him in his Paſte of Wine; manywrio are fru- 


gal, though not abſtemious ; whoſ2 Appetites, though 
tog powerful for Reaſon, are kept under Reſtraint. by 


Avarice, and to whom all Delicacies loſe their Fla - 


vour, when they cafnot be obtained but at their own. 


Expence, N 2 iv ob 650 N. 1 2 5 


:»Natbiog produces ale, Singulazity of Manners, and 


Inconſtanch of Life, than the Conflict of oppoſite Vi- 


ces in the ſame Mind. He that uniformly pur ſueg any 
Purpoſe, whether; good or bad, has a ſettled Principle 


_ of Attion'z and, as he may always find Aſſociates that 
are travelling the ſame. Way, ig countenanced by Ex 
ample, and ſheltered in the Multitude ; but, a, Man, 


a at once by different Defires,» muſt move in a 
Direction peculiar to himſelf, and ſuffer that Reproach, 


which we ate naturally inclined to heſtow on thaſe wa 
deviate from the reſt of the World even without en- 


wen whether they are 9 better. 2 


1194 
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- was neither regretted, nor remembered; 
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Vet this. Conflict of Deſires ſometimes produces 
wonderful Efforts. To riot in far- fetched Diſhes, or 


ſurfeit with unexhauſted Variety, and yet practiſe the 
moſt rigid (Economy, is ſurely an Ajit, which may 


zuſtly draw the Eyes of Mankind upon them, Wboſe 
Induſtry or Judgment has enabled them to attain it. 
Jo him, indeed, who is content to break open the 
Cheſts, or mortgage the Manors of his Anceſtors, that 


be may hire the Miniſters of Exceſs at the higheſt 
Price, Gluttony is an eaſy Science; yet we often hear 
the Votaries of Luxury boaſting of the Elegance 
which they owe to the Laſte of others, relating with 


Rapture the Succeſſion of Diſhes, with, which their 


Cooks and Caterers ſupp e ; and expecting their 
Share of Praiſe with the Diſcoverers of Arts, and the 


Civiliſers of Nations. But, to ſhorten the Way to 


convivial Happineſs, by eating without Coſt, is a 
Secret hitherto in ſew Hands, but which certainly de- 


ſerves the Curioſity of thoſe, whoſe principal Ehjoy- 


ment is their Dinner; and who ſee the Sun riſe With 
fore it ſes ö e 

Of them that have; within my Knowledge,“ at- 
tempted this Scheme of Happineſs, the greater Part 
have been obliged to deſiſt; and ſome, whom cheir 
firſt Attempts flattered with Succeſs, were reduced by 


no other Hope, than that they fhall ill their Bellies be- 


Degrees to a few Tables, from which they were at laſt 
cChaced, to make Way for others; and, having long ha- 


bituated themſelves to ſuperfluous Plenty, growled a 


gt 1 latter Years in diſcontented Competence. 


one enter the Regions of Luxury with higher Ex- 
pectations than Men of Wit, who imagine, that they 
ſhall never want a Welcome to that Company, whoſe 
Ideas they enn enlarge, or whoſe Imaginations they 
can elevate; and believe. themſelves able to pay for 
their Wine, with the Mirth which it qualifies them to 
produce. Full of this Opinion, they croud, with little 


Invitation, wherever the Smell «f a Feaſt allures 


- them ; 
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them; but are ſeldom encouraged to repeat their Vi- 
ſits, being dreaded by the Pert, as Rivals, and ae by. 


the Dull, as Diſturbers of the Company... 

No Man has been ſo happy in gaining and keeping 
the Privilege of living at luxurious Houſes, as Galoſu-- 
lus, who, after thirty Years of continual. Revelry, has 


now eſtabliſhed, by uncontroverted Preferiptions, his 
Claim to partake of every Entertainment; and whole. 


Preſence, they, who aſpire to the Praiſe; of a ſumptu- 
ous Table, are careful to procure on a Day of Import- 
ance, by ſending the Invitation a Fortnight before. 

.Guleſulus entered the World without any eminent 
Degree of Merit; but was careful to frequent Houſes 
where Perſons of Rank reſorted. By being often ſeen, 


he became in Time known; and, from fitting in the 


ſame Room, was ſuffered to mix in idle Converſa- 
tion, or aſſiſted to fill up a vacant. Hour, when better 
Amuſement was not readily to be had. From the Cof- 
fee-houſe he was ſometimes taken away to Dinner; 
and, as no Man refuſes the Acquaintance of him, whom 
he ſees admitted to Familiarity by others of equal 
Dignity, when he had been met at a ſew Tables, he 
with leſs Difficulty. found the Way to more, till at laſt 
he was regularly expected to appear wherever Prepara- 
tions are made for a F eaſt within the Circuit of his Ac- 
ine. | 

"When he was thus by Ae e initiated into Lux- 


ury, he felt in himſelf no Inclination to retire from a 


Life of ſo much Pleaſure, and therefore very ſeriouſly 


conſidered how he might e it. Great Quali- 


ties, or uncommon Accompliſhments, he did not find 


| neceſſary ; - for he had alread 7 ſeen, that Merit rather | 


inforces Reſpect, than attra Fondneſs; 5 and, 28 he 
thought no Folly greater than that of loſing a Dinner, 

e e he often. on atulated 
himſelf, that he had none of that 145 25 2 waa 
which impreſs Awe upon-Greatnelſs, and, condemps 
£5 1 ie O 0 AVL 2d * Ag. lis 
wh 477 s 3 
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its Poſſeſſors to the Society of thoſe who are Vibe ot 


brave, and indigent as themſelves. Ans 55 
Guliſulus, having never allotted Wüch of his Time wy 
Books or Meditation, had no Opinion in Philoſophy, = 

or K and was not in Danger of injuring his In- 
_ *. fo natical Poſitions, or violent Contradic- 
pute aroſe,” he took Care to liſten with 
— Attention; and, when either Speaker grew ve- 
hement and loud, turned towards him with eager Quick- 
neſs, and ittered: a ſhort Phraſe of Admiration, as if 
ſurpriſed by fach Cogency of Argument as he had never 

Enown before.” By this ſilent Conceſſion, he gene- 
rally preſerved in either Controvertiſt ſuch a Convic- 
tion of his on Superiority, as inclined him rather to 
pity than irritate his Adverſary; and prevented thoſe 
Qutrages, which are ſometimes eue op the Ruge 
of Defeat, or Petulance of Friumph. 8 wes 
Gulzfalus was never ecbar affe, der when be wa 
required: to declare his Sentiments, before he had been 
able to diſcover to which Side the Maſter of the Houſe 
inclined; for it was his invariable Rule to Sdopy the 
Notions of thoſe that invited him. . 
It will ſometimes happen, that the iind "of | 
Wealth breaks ivto'Conteniptavuſneſs, or the'Furbi- 
terice of Wine requires à Vent; and Gu, ſeldom 
fails of being ſingled out on ſuch Emergencies, as one 
on whom any Experiment of Ribaldry may be ſafely 
tried. Sometimes his Lordſhip finds bimſelf inclined 


to exhibit a Specimen of Raillery; for the Diverſion of 


s. Gueſts; apd 'Guloſulus always ſupplies him with a 

ect of Metrinent. But he has learned to conſidef 
daft and Endignities i a5 Familiarities that intitle bim 
Freedom: He comforts himſelf, that thoſe 

ke treat and infult erat for their pray . 3 and 
that he kee — ble they enjoy the Jeſt. 
> Hisehi in ſelecting be Dk from 

every Suk nd bee e Company, 
With an Ai jo decilive, = no one Ventures to radi 
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tradict him. By this Practice he acquires at a Feaſt a 
Kind of e his Paſte becomes. the 
Standard of Pickles and, Seaſoning; and he is venerated 
by the Profeſors of Epicuriſnz as the only Man wboun+ 
derſtands the Niceties of Cory. 
Whenever a, new Sauce is imported, or any 3 F 
tion made in tha culinary Syſtem, he-pracures the ear- 
lieſt Intelligence, and the moſt authentic Receipt; and, 
dy communicating his Knowledge under, proper Injunc- 
tions of rech, gains a Right of taſting. his own. Difts | 


whenever it is prepared, that he may 8 1 * | 
8 have bong 1 Wand- 


bean it aſton a W of 7 or F e He 
knows; indeed, that thoſe who value themſelves upon 
Senſe, Learning, or Piety, ſpeak of him with Con- 
tempt ; but he conſiders them as Wi cetches envious or 
ignorant, who do not know; his Happineſs, or wiſh t 
ſupplant, bim; and declanes,to. bis. Friends, that he is 
ſully ſatisfied with his own Conduct, ſince be has fed 
every 19875 on twenty Diſhes, 0 yet. deen * 
| % 
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I baue So ſept Nou a Fable, wih which, perbaps, 
you, will not be diſpleaſe. | 
. Hede/ty, the — wk of. Knowledge, and Afaraxce, 
the Offspring of Iguoranca, met accidentally upon the 
Road; and, as both had a long Way to go; * * 


I —— that. Ven vey 


alike 


* 


* 
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alike unqualified 'to' purſue their Journey alone, they 
agreed, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition in their Na- 
tures, to lay aſide all Animoſities, and, for their mu- 
tual Advantage, to travel together. Tt was in a CGun- 
try where there were no Inns for Entertainment; ſo 
that, to their own Addreſs; and to the- Hoſpitality of 
1 the Inhabitants, they were continually to be obliged for 
L 1 Proviſions and Lodging. ant + i A r 
F: - Affrantt had never failed getting Admittance to the 
1 Houſes of the Great; but it had frequently been her 
1 Misfortune to be turned out of Doors, at a Fime 
when ſhe was promifing herſelf an elegant Eftertain- 
ment, or a Bed of Down to reſt upon. Mollely had 
deen excluded from all ſuch Houſes, and compelled to 
| | take Shelter in the Cottages of the Poor; -where, tho? 
i} The had Leave to continue as ling às The pleaſed; a 
1 Truss of Straw had been Her uſual Bed; and Roots, or 
e ꝛte coarſeſt Proviſions, her conſtant Repaſt. But, as 
| doth, by this accidental Meeting, were becbme Friends 
i and Fellow-travellers, they entertained Hopes of aſſiſt- 
it ing each other, and of ſhortening the Way by dividing 
k 4 the Cares of it. 1 1 * 19 | 0 Dil „ 
i: © Affurance, who was dreſſed lightly in a Summer Silk 
it} and ſhort Perficopet,. tid ee had ſomething com- 
it manding in her Voice and Preſence, found the ſamt 
we eaſy" Acceſs 45 before, to the Caſtles and Palaces upon 
1 the Way; while Meodefty, who followed her in a Ruf. 


i ſet Gown, ſpeaking low, and caſting her Eyes upon 
$ the Ground, was, as uſual, puſhed back by the Porter 
i at the Gate, till introduced by her Companion, whoſe 
| faſhionable"Appeiranice ind familiar *Addfeſs, got Ad- 
EE 
| And, now, by the/Endeavours of each to fupport the 
1 other, their Difficulties vaniſhed; and they ſaw them- 
WY -felves the Favourites of all Companies, and the Par- 
R ties of their Pleaſures, Feſtivals, and Amuſements, 
. The Sallies of A/irance were contit gally checked by 
the Delicaey of Made fy ; apd"the Bluſhes 6f:Mode/ty 
% 4 Sb 4 | — were 
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were frequently relieved by the Vivacity of Aſurance; 
who, though ſhe was ſometimes detected at her old 
Pranks; which always put her Companion out of Coun- 
tenance, was yet ſo awed * her Ss nc a5 ton er 
ſhort of Offence. © 


Thus, in the — of Madefty, 93 . 
that Reception and Eſteem, which ſhe had vainly — 


for in her Abſence; while Madeſly, by ry of her 
new Acquaintance, kept the beſt Company, feafted up- 


on Delicacies, and ſlept in the Chambers of State. As 


furance indeed had, in one Particular, the Aſcendancy 
over ber Companion: For, if any one aſked: Mede/7y 


whoſe Daughter ſhe, was, ſhe bluſhed, and made no 


| Baſh 3 while Affurence took the Advantage of her 


Silence, and impoſed herſelf Eos World * Off⸗ i 
5 ſpring of Knowledge. 


In this Manner did the b. Hg. urfue 1 — 
ney; Afurance taking the Lead; through the great 


Towns and Cities, and apologiſing for the Rufticit 
of her Companion; while Afodefty. went 8 


through the Villages and Hamlets, and excuſed the 
odd Behaviour of eee by enn her as a 
Courtie .. 99 85 


: 2 hppragd: one Bg rin i en ned l | 


ous Length of Road, that-they eame to a narrow Ri- 


ver, Which, by a haſty Swell, had waſhed away the 
| Bridge that was built over it. As they ſtood upon the 
Bank, caſting their Eyes: on the oppoſite Shore, they 
ſaw, at a little Diſtance, a magnificent Caſtle, and a 
Crowd of People inviting them to come over. Au. 
. Trance; who ſtopped at nothing, throwing aſide the Cover- 


ing from her Limbs, plunged, almoſt naked, into the 
Stream, and ſwam ſafely to the other Side. Madęſiy, 
offended at the Indecency of her Companion, and diffi- 
dent of her own Strength, would have declined the 
Danger; but being urged by Aſſurance, and derided for 


her Kowardicw by: the People on the other Side, ſne un- 


beyond * 


% 
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by her Fears, as well as entangled - by her Clothes, 
which were bound tightly about ber, — — diſ- 
appeared, and was driven by the Current none know 
whither. - It is ſaid; indeed, that ſhe was afterwards 
taken up alive by a F iſnerman upon the Engliſb Coaſt, 
and that fhortly ſhe will be brought to this ee ger : 
and ſhewn to the Curious of both Sexes. - 4 K 
Aſurance, not in the leaſt daunted, purſued her 

Journey alone; and, though not altogether as ſucce ſsful 
as with her Companion, yet, having learnt in patticu- 
lar Companies, and upon particular Occaſions, ta aſ—- 
ſume the Air and Manner of Modęſiy, ſhe was received 
kindly in every Houſe; and}; at laſt arriving at the End 
of her Fravels, ſhe decame a very great Lady, and 
roſe to be the firt Maid of Honour to the "Queer Gee 
hs N 7 neg 

| 01 IEP TER XXII. i 
On e and Beeten, 

SIR, is: 8 

5 am lately come 0 W 3 a * Months Re. 
 Lirement in the Country, where I was made acquaint- 
ed with the following Inſtance of Cruelty and Injuſ- 
tice ; the Relation of which affected me 0 — 
that I have not yet been in 40 altace the Landes 
it made on my Mind: 4:3$5; 
A poor Man rented. a. ſmall Fav of a wealthy. 
Country Squire; and with the utmoſt. Labour and Di- 
ligence was ſcarce able to clear his Rent, and provide 
for a numerous Family. He was fix Months in Ar- 
rears, when his Landlord diſtrained ; and the Amount 
of- what he ſeized on the Premiſes conſiderably exceeded 
his Demand. However he refuſed to come io any Ac 
count, or to deliver the Surplus which remained in his 
Hands. The Farmer, being unable to litigate the Af- 
fair, muſt have ſubmitted to his Oppreſſor, and been 
inevitably ruined, had not the Humanity of a neigh 
b Gentleman para him; W n | 
Yi): Als 
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his Diſtreſs, interpoſed in his Behalf, and recovered. the 
Overplus, ſo- unjuſtly detained ; which he returned to 
the thankful deſponding Owner. But his (Goodneſs 
did not ſtop here. For, being convinced of his honeſt 
Endeavours to proſper, he raiſed a Subſcription for bis 
Benefit, among the Gentlemen of his Acquaintance, to 
which he contributed very largely himſelf. By Means 
of theſe charitable Offices, he was enabled to fly from 
Oppreſſion, and become Tenant to a Perſon; of more 
Worth and Integrity; under whom he continues in fas 
vourable Circumſtances, which he endeavours to im- 
prove with all the chearful Efforts of Induſtry.; and 
takes every Oportunity of teſtifying the pureſt Gtati · 
tude to his noble Benefactor. 75 
This Story affords us the lively Reqredenatiog of two 
oppoſite 9 In the one we have a true Pic: 
tute of Juſtice and Beneficence; Virtues, which are 
truly ornamental, than which none are more ſuitable to 
our Nature, or more conducive to the Benefit of Man- 
kind, In the other we have a perfect Idea of Injuſtice 
and Inhumanity; Vices which e our Being, 0 f 
are the Bane of Society. 
The Motives which prompt Men to Injuſtice are 
various. Some are ſmitten with the Love of Superio+ 
_ rity and, to reach that State of Pre-eminence to which 
they aſpire, they will be guilty of every Act of Depre- 
dation, which they can commit with Impunity. Somie 
are attached to ſenſual Pleafures, and to indulge in L 
ury, and to gratify their voluptuous Appetites, will 
wantonly diftreſs the Good and Virtueus, and 3 
them even of the Neceffanes of Life! Some are cus- 
ſed with the Thirſt of Avarice, and will practiſe all 
7 ON of Extortion, to amaſs Heaps of Wealth, 
| ich they dare not enjoy themſelves; yet refuſe to be- 
gs the leaſt Part of N Freaſure towards the Re- 
lief of the Indigent and Neceſfitous. Some there are 
-who'think: the ſlighteſt Provocation a ſufficient Colour 
| We * rigid — and Upon that Principle 
"" 


to examine our Minds, whether 


a 


urge their Power of Reſentment to the utmoſt ; but 
ſuch are to learn, that, whenever Revenge exceeds the 
Degree of the Offence offered, the Avenger is guilty 
of the ſame Cruelty and Injuſtice, as if he had received 
no Injury whatever. To be truly juſt, it is not enough 
that we ourſelves do no Wrong to our Fellow-crea- 
tures; we ought alſo, as far as we are able, to repel 
the Attempts made by others, to their Prejudice; and 
to "ſhelter and protect the Defenceleſs from the Hands 
of Violence. If we neglect this, we are unjuſt. And, 
though we are exempt from the Cogniſance of human 
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Laws; though we feel no Remorſe of Conſcience, for 


having abandoned thoſe who have a Claim to our Pro- 
tection; yet, we muſt not flatter :ourſelves, that he, 


whoſe impartial Eye traces us through every Subter- 


fuge, will ſuffer us to go unpunitſhed, for having forſaken 
our Duty to Society, and acted in Oppoſition tothe 
Dictates of Reaſon and Religion. 
Next to Juſtice Beneficence claims our peculiar Re- 
gard. But, when we would exerciſe this Virtue, we 
ought to deliberate with ourſelves, and ſee that we do 
not miſtake its Office. We ſhould conſider, whether 
our Circumſtances will anſwer our intended Bounty; 


For there are many who are generous to Strangers, to 


the Prejudice of their Friends and Relations. There are 
others yet more unpardonable, who rob one Part of 
Mankind, and beſtow the Plunder on the other, to 


gain the Reputation of being liberal; but ſuch are e- 


1 as if they had converted the Spoils to 
heir own Uſe; for true Beneficence ſhould be exerted 
with a View of doing Good, without Detriment to any 


one. We ought alſo to conſult the Worth of the Per- 


fon whom we have choſen for the Object of our Libe- 


rality; and to conſider in what Degree of Benevolence 


he ſtands towards us; for they have the beſt Title to 
our Favour, who. regard us moſt. We ought likewiſe 
we are actuated by the 
bi an e 
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pure Motives of Virtye and Humanity, abſtracted from 
the leaſt Inducement of Vain- glory and Oſtentation. | 

Theſe are the Principles which, ought to govern true 
Beneficence, ant'dire&fuch as W polleſſec of Riches 
or Power to the Exertion of thoſe Bleſſings for the 
Benefit of Mankind. Ie Sens of Poverty and Diſ- 
treſs have a Righe. to the Protection and Aſſiſtance of 
the Rich and Powerful; Their Hearts ſhould be open, 
as a Refuge for the Afflicted; and their Coffers ſhould 
be as Store - houſes for: the Needy. But Inhumanity too 
ofteri cloſes every Avepue to the former; and the ruſty 
Locks of Avariees With-Rold the charitable Diftributiot? 
of the Wealth, Which moulds in the latter: Tho 
Locks, which are &ldom -apetied, till the Pride or wan- 

ton Prodigality ofifome laviſh Heir break into the Hoard, > 
which he "profuſely ſquanders away, to inrich the Vici 

ous and Undeſerving. 

There is a further and yet more gie vous Misſenune; 
which frequently attends the Wretched, Such are not 
only denied that Suecour, to which their Miſeries inti- 
tle tbem j but ſometimes impelled by the Prevalence of 
their ruling Paſſions.— They whO are bound to eaſe .. 
the Load of their Affliction; àdd to the Weight, and 
oruſh them into a State of Depoadency on their lawleſs 

| Wills and Inclinationsnsss. KEE 
Theſe proud Oppretors ſhould be made 6d Eee 
that true Magnanimity conſiſts in the faithful: and 
ready Diſcharge of thofe Duties which we owe to the 
Diſtreſſed and Injured. All other is falſe Greatneſs; 
Man was not made for himſelf alone, but for the Sup- 
port and Advantage of Society z%hich is to be pre- 
ſerved by the Exchange of good Offices and Acts of 
Humanity. Theſe ee which reſſect true 
Digni ba een Nature? Theſe keep us united in 
the 1 iſſoluble Bonds of mutual Love and Friendſhip.” 
Theſe are the moſt Giſfinguiſhing | Characteriſties of 5 
good. Man. e 
er egen: bie 505 wit ETT E K 
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Te 5 rs e eee 
3. 
þ5; is. 5 mars d 50G 1 lei calily 
ound, than 1 Akhough every body pretends 
to it, yet not one Perſon in a Million poſſeſſes | this 
noble P affion. Kings are, in à Manner, intirely in- 
capacited, by their high Station, from being acquainted 
with, itz and * find Hiero of : Spracuſes long ſince, 
complain n That hefperceived himſelf deprivet. of 
Aeg riend/bip, recipzocal Society, and familiar 
Converſation; whezein' the greateſt Pleaſures of human 
Life. conſilted:” For what real Affection can one Man 
W another that. ia in ſome Meaſure obliged, | 
whether he will or not, in every Word and: Action, to 
express to him. the greateſt Reſpect and Courteſ he 
is Maſter of? The Ra, that Princes receive; from 


li = their Servants, is rather paid to the Majeſty they re- 


9 Shay toi'thetnſelves;. there is tio great an In- 
x: equality and Diſproportion | in their Circumſtances for 

real Friendſhip to have Place between them; whatſo- 
ever the greater Patt of their Followers ſay to them, 
is little 77 than — falſe Gloſs, and wn; ay ea 
tion. Fulian the Emperor, being one attered 
bythis 5 te ee far; adminiſte ing-Juſtice, and decid« 
ing tightly. in-a certain Affair, “ I ſhould very: readily; 
: amy proud (ſaid; he) if theſe Commendations came 
om ſuch as durſt either accuſe or e He. my 2 | 

if I ſhould commit any. 
Fiſtory furniſhes very few Examples of 1255 Friends. 

ſhip-/ in this exalted Station; whether it exiſts between 
Kindred;:or.. otherwiſe, the Affection it produces, is 
always ſuperior to that cauſed by Affinity in Blood. 
Herodotus ſeems to give: us an Inſtance to the contrary, 
in his Account of Pſammeticus King of Egypt, who 
baving been defeated and taken asu by Cambyſes 
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King of Perſia, . ſeein his Daughter paſs before him 
in baſe and vile App <= 5 EEE Ty ol t. to draw Water 
from a Well, be uttered not, a, Word, notwithſtand- 
ing the Complaints of his Friends, but held his Eyes 
fixed. on eee ; and, ſhortly after beholding his 
Sog led to Execution, he ſtill, ie the ſame un: 

daunted Cohtage and Reſolution,, : and. did not c 
W until, perceiving: a familiar Friend of 
bis dragged in Chains among the Captives, he. be 
to, beat bis Head, and.. burſt, forth inta. extreme Sor- 

| "one A; e wich the true Work 

x would, at ft Sicht, imagine, that 
Prince's Grief for hi A e . 1 
Childrens hut his Anſwerito. , Who kim, 
heavy lt happened: thet; horde, mien: bewailed-the Dil 
aſter of his Frie ade th Seemed: to 3 the. 
fares of his 


plate hag? ficient 
laſt unfortunate, 5 £0, uh e the-« 
eee wee 1 


When BA EA a ARS make up 2 $4 — 
Hiſtory of Princes and great Perſonages, .who have 
vo in exalted Stations, or are repreſented. in the 

ving Language and well-wrought Scenes of Tx * 
Fo they 00 not fail of filling our Minds wit 
ompaſſion: But \then. they affect us only in a tran- 
ſient Manner, and paſs through our Imaginations as 
Incidents, in which. our Fortunes are too humble to 
be concerned, or which Writers invent to diſplay the 
Force of their own Talents: Or, at moſt, as Things 
more proper to exerciſe the Power of our Minds than 
to create ney Habits in them. TOP 
 Inftead,, of - ſuch exalted. Pallages, it ould be of. 
Uſe to lay before Mankind fuch Adventures. of 
erſons who are not raiſed above the common Level. 
This would better prevail upon the ordinary Race of 


Han Men, 
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IS Men; who are ſo prepoſſeſſed with outward Apptar- 
ances, that they miſtake Fortune for Nature; and be- 
Heve that nothing can relate to them, that does not 
happen to ſuch as live and look like themſelyes. 
1 pe ancient Poets, for Want of authentic and real 
Examples of the noble Quality of Frima/hip, had Re- 
Fourſe to Fiction, and told us Stories of their Pylades 
g and Orzfes ; but | Ffhall, at preſent, enteftain you 
with as erw, an Action of generous Frienaſbip, as 
 _ human Nature is capable of performing. It is taken 
from the Voyages of Huigben van Linſchoten, who was 
an Author of unexceptionabſe Credit, and" in Part 
;  Eye-witneſs of the Story: why Re 134 - X * 
In the Beginning of the fixteenth Century, the 


Portugeſe Carracks failed” from Liſbon on their "A. 


* * 


age to Goa; a very great, rich, and flouriſhing Co- 
lony of that Natiofl, in the Eeſl-Vndier. There were 
no leſs than twelve hundred Souls, Mariners, Mer- 
Chants, Paſſengers; Prieſts, and Friars, on board one 
of theſe Veſſels. The Beginning of their Voyage was 
proſperous; they had doubled the Southern kee 
of the great Continent of Africa, called the Cape of 
Gobd. Hope, and were ſhaping their Courſe North-eaſt, 
to the great Continent of India; when ſome Gentle- 
men en board, having ſtudied Geography and Na- 
vigation (Arts that reflect Honour on the Poſſeſſors) 
found in the Latitude in which they were then failing a 
large Ridge of Rocks laid down in their Sea-charts, 


2 


nn 


they ſhould be paſt the Danger. It is à Cuſtom always' 
| among the Portugue e abſolutely to commit the Sailing 
Part, or the Navigation of the Veſſel, to the Pilot, who 


na vo 


tion W the S Who commands in every other. 
| Ref pe analy 


ſtanding, took it as an Afftont to be taught his 18 
and, inſtead of complying with the; Captain's Requeſt, 


Mrs 5 had not ſailed many Hours, but, juſt a- 
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private Traders; and he! 5 under no Manner of Direc, 


The Pilot, 9 0 one of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient Men, 
8 think 197 Hint given them by others, i in the Way 
of SE: Profeſſion, . as derogatory; from their U ders. 


actual ly crowded: more Sail. _ the Veſſel had carried 
boy: 1 8 78 5 Day's: a terrible Pipes een 85 | 


Pl WR 55 3 5 wu Ac: 
Hp in he. ſame inevitable 


argen een 05 
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Se: 


be laune ; into. — 12 — 5 a fall us 
4 We 12 — and ſome 
jumped in himſelf, with, nineteen) others, who, with 
their Swords, prevented Comin in of any more, 
leſt, the Boat ſhould ſink. In this Condition they put 
off into the great Indian Ocean, without a Compaſs to 
leer by, or an freſn Water, 9 Han might happen 
fall from the Heavens, whoſe. Mercy alone could de- 
Ying them. After they had. rowed. Four Days to "= | 
fro, inthis miſerable Serie .aptain, who for ſome 
1 had been very ſick and weak, died. This added, 
if. poſlible, to their Miſery; for, as they now fell into 
( ion, every one would govern, and none would 
bey. This obliged them to ele&. one of their. own 
ape id el them whoſe. Orders they im- 
plicitly agreed to 8 Perſon propoſed, to 
The on), Dae 1 hop, and to caſt every fourth 
Tre their; ſmall Stock of Proviſion being 
0 5 — as got to be able, at a very hort Allow 
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ace, to ſuftain Life above” three Days longer: They 


wWore now” nineteen Perſons in all: In this Number 


were a Priar and a Carpenter, both of hom they 
would exempt; as the one was uſeful to abſolve and 
comfort Wars i in theif laſt Extremity, y, and the other to 
repaj r che Pinnace, in Caſe of a Leak, or other Acci- 
dent. The fame Compliment they paid to their new 
Captain, he being the odd Man, and his Life of much 
Conſequence: He refufed this Indulgence a great 
while, but, at laſt, they obliged him to W omen 3 
that there" were four to die out ol the Nane Ne 
teen e eee we Bhs 

The three elt, after wits" confeſſes; and” 1 
ceived Abfolution, fubmitted to their Fate. The fourth, 
whom Fortune condemned, was a Portugueſe Gentle 
man, that had a younger Brother in the Boat, who, 
ſeeing him about to be throwm over- board, — ehmort 
derly embraced him, and, with Tears in his Eyes, be- 
Fought him to let him die Ys his Room, inforcing Rs 
Arguments, by telling him, © That he was a ma 
Man; and bad a Wife and Children at Gaa, beſides 
the Care of three Siſters, who abſolutely depended upon 

him; that, as for himſelf, be was ſingle, and his Life 

of no gteat Importance; he therefore conjured him to 

let him ſupphy his Place. „Phe elder Brother, aftoniſh- 

ed, and melting with toe replied, << That, 
fince the Divine Providence had appointed him to fuf- 
fer, it would be wicked and unjuſt to permit any other | 
to die for him, eſpecial} a/Brother, to whom he was 
ſo infinitely obliged.” The Younger, perſiſting in his 
Purpoſe, would take no Denial; but, throwing him- 
ſelf on his Knees, —— his Brother fo pln, that the 
Com could not diſengage them. us they diſ⸗- 
— — wide the el b Blocher Bidding Fre bed 
Father to his Children, and recommended his Wife to 
his Protection; 4tid; as he would" inherit bis Eftate, 
to take Care of their 98 0 Siſters; but all he could 
fay could not make the Tounger defiſt. This was a 
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Scene of Tenderneſs that mult fill any Breaſt, ſuſtep- 
tible of generous Impreffions, with Pity, At laſt, the 
Conſtaney of the elder Brother yielded to the Piet «ur 
the other ; he acquieſced, and ſuffered the 
Youth to ſupply his Place ; who, being caſt into the 
Ses, and a good Swimmer, , foon got to the Stern o 5 
the Pinnace, and laid Hold of the Rudder with Ki 
Right-hand';' which bei perceived by one of the * 
Saflors, he cut off che Hand Wirth a Cutlaſs, The Youth, 
then dropping into the 8 egos again Hold with 
his Left, which received the ſame Fate by a ſecond 
Blow! Thus diſmembered' E doch Hands, e made a 
Shift, notwithſtanding, to Keep, himſelf above Water 
with his Feet and two Stumps, Which he hed bleeding 
upwards. 1 1 1 
This moving Speftacle fo thiſed che Pity of the whole 
Company, that they cried bit, 4 He is but one Man [ 
let us endeayour to faye his Fife,” He was accordingly 
taken into the Boat, where he had his Hands board 
ups, as well as the Place and, Circumſtances would per- 
mit. They rowed all that Night, and next Morning, 
when the Sun arofe, 28 if Heaven would" reward the 
Gallantry atid Piety of this young Man, they deſcried 
Land, which proved to be the Mountains, Mozambique 
in; Africa, not far from a"Portugueſe Colony. Thithes 
they all fafely arrived, where they remained, until th 
next Ships from Liſbon aſſed by, and cartied them ts 
Gaa ; at which City LinPBoten: affures us, that he him- 
ſelf faw them land, 'ſuppet' with the two / Brothers that 
very Night, beheld the cc om er wich his Stumps, and 


hach the Story from their own 1 as well as from 
hy reſt of 65255 Company. 
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Nevertheleſs, an acute Obſerver can perceive _-_ 
tial Differences between them; and, though they may 
ſometimes ariſe from'the ſatne Principle, yet the ] dels 
they produce are n Furious and diſtincr. 

A Vain Man is ftudious tp catch Applauſe by a for- 
ward Diſplay of preſumed, Lxcellencies, which be ar- 
rogates, either wholly, or. erhaps to a Degree, with 
out a juſt Title to ſupport pis Claim, A proud Man, 
on Fr other Hand, challenges Reſpect from a Conſci- 
ouſneſs of latent Merit, without ever deigning to diſ- 
cover the-Grounds of his P tenſions to every one from 

whom he exaQts the Tribute. The proud Man there- 


W 


fore is generally diſtant and reſerved ; ;"the;yain Man is 


familiarand communicative. ” "The proud. Man. is the 


& Friend; the vain Man is the better Companion, 


The proud 5 bas the moſt Good. nature; the vain 


Man the moſt good Humour. 
It i is ſuffciegt for the, ys V 


1 the preſent Circle that 
e 


lan, chat be is s admired 
Arounds him; he weighs 


5 Importance of his Admirers by the Scale. of Self- 
ove ; and, if they condeſcend to extol him, he blindly 


confers. Excellence on them. E 
But the proud Man often iews he Circle Se him 
With a ſullen Contempt, 1 1 d diſdains to receive Ap- 


ot the Tribute, but the Tri e gratifies the De: 
icacy of his Ambition. 


It is owing, to this Difference of Tempe, Ate, that 
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plauſe but from thoſe who. N it themſelyes. It is 


the former is generally pleaſed in all Companies 
whereas the latter finds Satisfaction but in few. Ihe 
one is fatisfied-with his own imaginary Perfection, and 
delighted with every one who rates, or appears to rate, 
his own:Merit. According. corhis own Eſtimate; the 
others though conſcious of diſtinguiſhed ey is * | 
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vertheleſs ſenſible of his Defects, and diſguſted with the 
_ indiſcriminate Zeal of vulgar Eulogium.  - 1 
To theſe different Degrees of Self- ſatisfaction it 
may perhaps be owing, that the vain Man has gene- 
rally the moſt lively Imagination; the proud Man the 
moſt ſolid Judgment. When the Mind is impreſſed 
with an Opinion of its own Perfection, Imagination 
takes its full Play, and may be indulged to the utmoſt 
Extent of Wantonneſs ; but, when we become ſenſible 
of our own Defects, thoſe lively Sallies are reſtrained, 
by our own continued Efforts, towards more ſolid Im- 
provement ; and, however we may take Pride in being 
| ſuperior to others, yet it is ſufficient to ſuppreſs our Va- 
nity, that we are not inferior to ourſelves, that is, to our 
own Ideas of Excellence. | 
The vain Man therefore has moſt Power to amuſe; 
the proud Man has generally the beſt Talents to inſtruct. 
But, as Thouſands court Amuſement for one who ſol- 
licits Inſtruction, the former is beſt calculated to thrive 
in the World, while the latter has the beſt Title to its 
Encouragement. The one entertains you, by exerting 
his Whole Strength to poſſeſs you with an Opinion of 
his Excellence; while the other keeps you at a Diſ- 
tance, by concealing his Talents till he is convinced 
that your Judgment is worthy of Regard. © 
The vain Man may be ſaid to covet Renown ; the 
proud Man to ſeek Reputation. To be diſtinguiſhed is 
the Ambition of the former; to deſerve Diſtinction is 
the Pride of the latter. The one, fo that he gains the 
; End in View, is frequently not over-nice in the Means 
x of obtaining it: But it is not ſufficient for the other ta 
3 reach the propoſed Ultimate, unleſs he can attain it by . 
J Means which are honourable, and juſtifiable in his own 


& <5 * . 
x 


| Opinion. . = | „ 
75 A vain Man is often betrayed into a Littleneſs of Spirit, 
5 | and ſometimes led into moral Turpitude, from an eager _ 
© Deſire of being thought important; while the proud 
4 Man often ſeems deficient in worldly Sagacity, and a 
Ef: proper 
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Thus an Imbecillity of Tntelleds, in the one, often 
corrupts the Virtues of the Heart ; while, i in the other, 
a Greatneſs of Mind i Is. often miſtaken 25 2 Hefte of. 
Underftanding, 

But, however the e refts'on the Side of 
the latter, it will, from the wrong Apprehenſions of the 
Multitude, be enerally attributed to the former. Light 
and ornamental Qualifications are more univerſally en- 
gaging than deep and ſolid Endowments : Every. Man; 
is captivated with what is agreeable, but few.can,dil-. 
cern what is juſt. 

Add to this, that e of ſhewing the leſſer Ac- 
compliſhments continually occur; whereas an Oppor- 
. of iſpjaying: thoſe. mnie Qualities. ſeldom 
offers. 

"Thus it often Pagen, chat the roud Man lives. in 
Obſcurity „with a Degree of latent Merit which might 
illuſtrate an exalted Station; while the vain Man is 
brought into the World, and often made ridiculous by. 
his Promotion. 

If the Extremes of the two. Characters oxal be fps 
pily blended together, they might form a Diſpoſition at 
once agreeable and reſpectable: If the one was leſs for- 
ward, and the other more affable, both might become 

aging. | 

I obſervable, that theſe different Ovalities are of. 
ten the Foundation of national Diſtinctions. Thus, 
with Reſpect to our Enemies the French, and us; they 
are vain, we are proud: Their Vanity gives them 4 
becoming Openneſs and Grace of Deportment; while, 
from Exceſs of Pride, we contract our awkward. Baſh- 
fullneſs and ſullen Auflerity of Manners: Our ſheepiſh 
Reſerve is often erroneouſly i wi uted to intellectual In- 
2 ; while * forward Wen * . 
bay ADL IN 3 
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But, if they excel us in Grace, we ſurpaſs. them in 
Virtue 3 if they are polite and good- humoured, we are 
 _good-natured and ſineere. Good - Humour ſhews itſelf 
in the Countenance, and often ſmiles there alone; 
Good - nature reſides in the Heart, and makes all placid 
withim The Man who. can command Good - humour 
often ſmiles with the Companion, whom he amuſes 
without any Diſpoſition to ſerve him; the Man endu- 
ed with Good- nature, on the contrary, will aſſiſt the 
Friend, hom he has . alents to divert or enter- 


Jeave 10 e ee to all, is 

ſeldom! warmly attached to any; Pride, which is mo- 
roſe to the Multitude, embraces the Fe with cordial 
Affection. Suck is the Condition of human Nature, 
that exterior Grace and internal Worth are rarely 
united in the ſame Perſon ! The one is to be learned 
in the World, which is not a Seminaty of Virtue; the 
other is to be acyuired in dhe Cloſet, which | is not the 
SchooÞof Foliteneſs. | 

As Men grow familiar with tlie World; forthe mit 

Part, they well with Vanity, and become tainted with' 
Folly-and Fallacy ;' they impoſe on themſelves and de- 
eſtes others. In-Proportion as they are abſtracted from 

= it, they too often increaſe their Pride, but generally im- 

prove their! Underſtanding and Integrity. 80 ſeſdom, 

0 e do Morals and Manners ſerve to illuſtrate 5 


LEER V. 
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4 2 92 a On Gray vv DB... . | 
— . iT a Paffbn © Arn im nad in wle Bu- | 
h man Breaſt, by the Great Att attire, that all the il 
j human Race, 8 Prince, that ſways the Sceptte 15 
n- over a fret and civilifed People, to the meaneſt Tnkiabi—- | 


tant of the ſolitary Deſart, feel its Power, and are am- | F 
bitious of cheriſhing its ei ike DiQates, It is not, | 
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many other Virtues, difficult and painful, but attended” 
with ſo much Pleaſure, that, were there no poſitive 

Command. that enjoined, it, nor any Recompence 

laid up for it hereafter, à generous Mind would in- 

dulge it, far the natural Gratifications that accom- 


pary it. EE 182 D Sod Ek oped? 
About three, Years before the preſent War broke 
out in America, one of the New- England Hunters diſ- 
covered an Ludian in the Woods, almoſt periſhed with 
Hunger. He had, it ſeems, fallen from a Precipice,; 
and diſlocated. his Ancle, which. had rendered him in- 
capable either of returning, or providing himſelf. with 
Suſtenance in thoſe extenſive Foreſts, The Hunter, 
moved with the deplorable Sight of a fellow Mortal. 
reduced to ſuch Extremities, afforded. him all the Re- 
lief in bis Power: He gave him ſuch Proviſions as he 
had collected for himſelf ; and, with the greateſt La- 
- bour and Fatigue, conveyed him to his Hut, which was 
many M les diftan from the Place where he found him. 
The Savage expreſſed the ſtrongeſt Senſe of Gratitude 
to his Deliverer ; and at Parting told him, that, if ever 
he ſhould. be ſo unfortunate as to, ſee him in Diſtreſs, 
he would ſpill the laſt Drop of his Blood to relieve him, 
or alleviate his Suffering 1 


In the Beginning of the Year Seventeen hundred and 
fifty-eight, this generaus Hunter had the Misfortune to 
be taken, with feveral others, by a Party of Indians, 
and was uſed with all the ſhocking Barbarity which 

thoſe ſavage Invaders ſo often exerciſed an the innocent 
Inhabitants. At length, ſpent: with Fatigue, and the 
inhuman Treatment he had met with, the Hanter be- 
came unable to follow his unrelenting Maſters to their 
Village; he therefore ſunk under che Weight of their. 

ſavage Cruelty, and expected every. Moment the friendly 
Stroke of the Toamgbawt, that would put at once a Pe- 
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The Indians now gathered round him, and the fatal 
Blow was juſt going to be given, when a Company of 
their Countrymen joined them, in their Return from 
Hunting; among whom was the Indian, whoſe Life he 
had ſome Years before ſo kindly preſerved. He view- 
ed the unfortunate Stranger with great Attention, and 
ſoon petceived him to Ver no other than his former De- 
liverer. © Almoſt diſtracted at ſeeing his Benefactor in 
ſuch Diſtreſs, be flew to his Affiſtance, raiſed his Head 
from the Earth, and. uſed every Method in his Power 
£0 revive him, and fall Is, Breaſt with the Hopes of 
Liberty. 
is Countrymien were pkg" at his Cond udt ; 450 
dne, more ſavage than the re * endeavoured to ſeparate 
im from the Per. om he intended to inflict 
their brutal Execution, But che faithful, the grateful 
Tadic; oppoſed his inſulting Countryman, and-related 
the Obligations. he was under. of auing the Priſoner 
from their Fury, and e he Life of a Perſon, 
i td horn ne was indebte for his © n, e If you perſiſt, 
Tard e to his Waren in your Dehig 1 IP defiroy- 
Fog. your Prifoner "muſt open a Paſfige through 
my Breaſt to tribe Wide Nc He Sederobſtß affiſtẽd 
me, when Hunger had "Almoſt depr wed me of Liſe; 
und I. Will now reſcue bim, or "perth, in the At- 
"he 1e, planet his Cohge 356 permitied 
The Hdians lage is Conduct, 2 permiitte 
him to diſpoſe ls «he Priſoner as He pleaſes. Having 
thus obtained the Liberty of his Deliveret, he'convey- 
ed Hin to lis Cab 'Cabbin, and arid by the molt, afliduous Care 
and Attention recovered. his Health and Strength, 


und then UE binn W the 9 to. his 
Habitation. 5 
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A is aRoaitiing, what Man, the: ooh rofl of. 
Creatures, ſhould have fo many ral 


ſeems, as if there was — 958 omething of 73 Wh is 


in Want, ſince be is ever 0 h what he dees not 


| poſſeſs. lg Thing, he ſees, every Thing he;heats, 


every Thing that be imagines, excite ſo many Deßires, 


ſuffer bim to keep ach, t of his I 55 
3 gor can this, agination furniſh him with 


the Means of « atification 5 es agitated by an eter» 


nal Inquietude, which, Wwe”! is be ty .of.calm- 
ters AC 


in 7 

Stan: though often Been, in 5 Projects, applies 
himſelf to them with Ardouf; and even the; 
tune of having aue ee e Serves tune for 
a new. Motive-of PU ſuipg them. hirſt, which 


up; theſe Ss, which are tiable, -and 
which he is never fure'of reſtraining 3 would doubtleſs 
become 5 dreadful Puniſhment, were a 3 .the 
Hape af Succeſs, with which he is flattered 3, and . it ren- 
fall whe radon frot the Idea dd deut 
„„ 2: 1 I <: 73 

In Fact, - Hape, only leads 1 h ot thro 7 Sands 
Paths, till he . of the Place where : "it is obliged 
to abandon him, z ons has.the Art to take from 

im the Senſation +4 preſent oment, when it is 
difagreeable ; and to- eLAteHs in a Manner preſent agree- 


able Futurity, to which he propoſes to arrive. How far 


everſthat which pleaſes him is diſtant, Zope brings it 


neater ; he enjoys * while he . for i Le if 
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it eſcapes him, he hopes fill ; if he acquires it, he pro- 
miſes himſelf that he ſhall poſſeſs it for ever. 
Whether happy or unhappy, we are ſupported and 
animated by Hope; and ſuch is the Inconſtancy of hu- 
man Things, that it juſtifies our boldeſt Projects, ſince, 
by the Viciflitudes &6 Good and Evil, we have no more 
Reaſon to fear what we deteſt, than to hope for * 
we fefatres.. © * 
"WF we not fay with Truth, that Hepe to us is a i ſe⸗ 
cond Life, and that it ſoftens the Bitterneſs of that we 
hae received from the Hands of the Creator? It js ſtill 
the Soul of theUniverſe, and the moſt powerful Spring 
that maintains its Harmony. 
It is by Hope that the whole World is e 
Would Laws be made, were it not for the e of a 
wiſe Polity ? Should we ſee obedient Subjects, er each 
of 'them, by his Submiſſion, did not flatter himſelf 
with. coneibdlitgnes the Happineſs of his Country 2 
What would be the Arts, and how many of them 
would be judged ulgleſs,. were it not for the Hope of 
the Advantages to be derived from them? Would not 
the Sciences be neglacted, Talents uncultivated, the 
moſt happy j loſt, without the flattering! Hope 
of a more certain and refined Taſte, in every Thing 
khr is bf Empottance to be known? ? 
- If we alk the Warrior, What itis thatleadshim ſo often 
to Stole Himſelf to Danger, when he migbt jaw 
the'fame Days wich leſs Peril, and more GY 
He will lay, it is from the Hope of Glory, which. le 
cheriſhes and prefers to the na 1 885 of an ob- 
bl 5 IN 11 Lite. erchant taverſes the 


81 


Plough: and 4 this Fork with his Saeed dg 
Earth is to feed him; and he would never 
Pains of cultivating it, did he not expect he Reward 


his —— : 
1 Whatever 
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Whatever are our Enterpriſes, Hope is the Motive; 
it is the Forecaſt of our Succeſs, and at leaſt for a 
Time, a real Good in the Want of that which eſcapes 
us. It is a Joy anticipated, which ſometimes de- 
ceives; but, while it ſubſiſts, affords us à Pleaſure, 
which ſeldom yields to the Enjoyment of that which 
it promiſes, and often effaces the Pleaſure we have * 
ready taſted in the moſt happy Situation 

And how could we with Tranquility enjoy we if 
we did not live from Day to Day in the Hope of pro- 
longing it? There are ſcarcely any of the be ick, even 
thoſe afflicted with the moſt deſperate Diſeaſe, ho do 
not flatter themſelves at the Approach of Death, and 
bope for a Cure, almoſt at the Moment when they 
expire. We carry our Hopes eve beyond the Grave, 
and endeavour to immortaliſe ourſelves in the Memory 
of Men, Filled with, this pleaſing Idea, we are more 
diſpoſed to Raben Wa Return, inc e 
. : ait 
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of an Importance, to the tuitionary Cultivation of 
an immortal Soul. As Providence has bleſſed him with 
two fine Daughters, their preſent and future Oy 
is the reigning Object of his Care. HY 
Hie never could perſuade himſelf to in the Max- 
ims of Prudence, {aid to be gathered from the extrava- 

ant Rant of our Tragedies ; ; and leſs is his Eſteem. for 
Bk modeſt Diſpoſitions, which People pretend taim- 
bibe from the luſcious Gallantries of Comedy. For 
which Reaſon he has no impatient Deſire to ſecure for 
19 — Muſa and Miſs Serena a Place in the Front- 
X.. However, as we are not immoderately to co- 
9 1 * ä he has himſelt arp 
ed 
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ed them, once er twice, to. the theatrical Entertain- 
ments, and public Diverſions ;- thinking it much the 
lateſt Methed, that their Curioſity ſhould: be gratified 
nder his on Inſpection; and hoping to make them 
ſenſible, how mch they endanger their Virtue, who 
too often frequem them; how! ſhametully they debaſe 
their Affections, who are paſſionately fond of them; 
and what mere Phantoms they follow, who feek ſor Sa · 
tis faction in ſuch deluſory Deligh tts 
Ibey learn to dange, in — acquire a genteel 
Air, and a graceſul Demeanor; nat to ſhine at a Ball, 
or win the worthleſs. Admiration of Fops. He has in- 
trodueed them to the Knowledge of Hiſtory, and its 
inſtructive Facts. They have a tolerable Idea of the 
four Univerſal Monarcbhies, fo eminent for their great 
Events, afid-fo eircumſtantially foretold in Scripture. 
They have been led through the moſt remarkable 
Tranſactions of our own Country, and are pretty well 
acquainted with the preſent State of Europe. They have 
been taught to obſerve the honourable Succeſs that has 
uſually” attended the Practice of Integrity, guided by 
Prudence; together with the Scandal and Ruin, which 
have always purſued Folly in her ſenſeleſs Rambles, and 
» "They have been initiated in Geography, and under- 
ſtand the ſeveral Diviſions. of the Globe; the Extent 
of its principal Kingdoms; and the Manners of their 
various Inhabitants. They will tell you the peculiar 
Commodities which each Climate produces; whence _ 
comes the Tea, that furniſhes their Breakfaſt ; and 
whence the Sugar, that renders it palatable; What 
Mountains ſupply them with Wines, and what Iſlands f 
ſend them Spices ; in what Groves the Silk. worms ſpin f 
the Materials for. their Cloaths, and what Mines ſupply | 
them with, the. Diamonds that ſparkle in their .Ear-- 
rings. A; Screen, covered with a Set of gent e 
Maps, and a Cuſtom of referring, from the public Pa- 
pers, to thoſe beautiful Draughts, has rendered the 
(Atiug | F 5 : Acqui- 
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Acquiſition of this-Knowledge x Diverſion rather chan 
a Taſk; has inticed them into a valuable Branch of 
Science, under the inviting Diſguiſe of Amuſe ment. 
This ſerves to enlarge ele Apprehinſions of Things, 
gives them neger Thougixs ef che- Gre Creas 
707, and may help to ſuppreſs that filly,” Selfuadmire: 
oy ex prompts ſo many pretty Idols to fancy 
* conſiderable. Dreatures under 
L . Gele 21); 16 ee 
> Phey: ſpell>t6 PerfeAtion; and "os obtained this 
At b Sort of Play, rather than by laborious Appli- 
cation. Wheneder they aſked any little Gratification, 
it has been their Father's Cuſtom te make them ſpell 
the Word; Which if they performed Rrigkt, ſel- 
dom falled in their Requeſt. They are Miſtreſſes of 
the Needle; and the youngeſt, whoſe Genius inclines 
that Way, is expert in uſing the Pencil. Muſie is their 
Reereation, not their Buſineſss. 
2” Thoroughly verſed in the moſt practical Parts of 
Ariibmetie they have each their Week, wherein to be 
intruſted with the Management of a Sum of Money. 
This they diſburſe, as Circumſtances require, for the 
ſmaller Neceſſaries of the Family. Of this they keep an 
exact Account, and malte a'regutar TREE of ey N c 
vieular in their e ee PH HUME OT IONS 
*12Camlt always contrives mtb d her db e d 
Improvement the Matter of heir Reward. If they have 
committed ia Fault, they are forbid" the Privilege of 
uſing their Maps. If they have behaved in'# be 
Manner, their Reeompence is not a Piete of Money, or 
a Paper of Sweetmeats, but ſome new Inſtruction on 
the Ge, or ſome new Leſtön on the Ha rpſichord, 
1 may at once delight and improve them 
He diſcountenances all thoſe Arts bf petilant Barba- 
wy whith Children are fo apt to exerciſe on the reptile 
Creztion. He informs his lovely Pupils, that -every 
vin ng. Creature is ſenſible of Pain; that to turn their 
Tormeiits itito Paſtime, 55 make Sport Mich their Ani: 


mi guiſh, 
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tor's Cabinet. 
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guiſh, is 4 Rigdur more than tyrannical, wörſe char 
brutal; and the very Reverſe of that benign Ptovi- 


dence, whqſe fender Merciet arg over all bis NE. 


le propoſes tb give them a Taſte of Natara/Phil> 
fophy, and to accommodate them with the veft Micrs= 


copes, that the Uſe of theſe Inſtruments, and'a Spice of 
that Knowledge, may infpire them with an early Admi- 
ration of Nature's Works, and with the deepeſt Vene“ 
ration of Nature's Almighty Author. Camillus has nd 
Deſign, to. finiſh a Couple of Female Philoſophets ; of 
to diyerttheir Attentianfrom thoſe doweſtie Arts, which 
are the tfueſt Accompliſhments of the Sex. 


For nothing lovelier can be found © ©, 
In Woman, than to ſtudy. Houſhold Good. 


Airex. 


b . : 


5 *** T 


Yet neither would he have his Daughters debatred 


from that rational and exalted, Delight, which is td be 


found in contemplating the Curioſities of the Great Cre- 
Why may they not, without departing ſtom their 
own, or incroaching on the Maſculine Character 
why may they not be acquainted with the accuratel 
nice Structure of an Animal, or with the Proceſs ag 


Effects of Vegetation? Why may they pot learn 


admirable Operations of the Air, or the wonderful. Pro- 
5erties of the Water? Have ſome general Notion of the 
3 Magnitudes, the prodigious Diſtances, and the 
fill more amazing Revolutions of the Heavenly. Orhs ? 
He apprehends it very practicable to conduct an En- 


| tertainment with Dignity, and order a Family; wit 


Propriety, even while they. retain ſome tolerab e Idea | 
of thoſe magnificent Laws, which regulate the Syſtem 
// A i br SL 
_ The Mieroſcope, whenever they are inclined to amuſe 
themſelves, will ſhew them a Profuſion-of ſplendid Or- 
naments, in forne of "— common and n 
eat e 


* 
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ble Objects. It will ſhew them Gold and Imbroidery, 


Diamonds and Pearl, Azure- green and Vermilion, 


where unaſſiſted Eyes behold nothing but Provocatives 
of their Abhorrence. This Inſtrument will ſhew them 
the brighteſt Varniſh, and the moſt curious Carving, 
even in the minuteſt Scraps. of Exiſtence. Far more 


; ſurpriſing than' the magic Feats of the moſt dextrous 


Juggler, it will treat their Sight, not with deluſive, but 


real Wonders. A huge Elephant ſhall ſtalk, where a 


puny Mite was wont to "ps Blood ſhall bound from 
the beating Heart, and Eyes ſparkle with a lively Luſ- 
tre; Limbs ſhall play the i ſ prightly Motions, or ſtan 
compoſed in the moſt graceful Attitudes; where no- 
thing ordinarily appeared, but a confuſed Speck of ani- 
1 78 atter. 

inCture of Pbilbſop 755 y will be the Coſmetic of 
Wars will render all her Scenes lovely, and all her 


ſu 2 to thoſe dangerous Del iphts; which are ſo 
2 70 inveig le the Aﬀettions, and debauch we Minds 
Touts Fecple 
' When, Pl 7550 lends her Optics, an afl 
ornig, beautiful with the rifing Sun; a clear Night, 
brilliant with innumerable Stars; will be a more 91855 
os Spectacle than the "gaudieft Illuminations of the 
emoly- room. The Melody of Birds, and the Mur- 
Inue of. Fountains, ; z the humming Inſect, and the fi ſigh- 
Ing Gale; will be a higher Gratikcation, than the fineſt 
Airs of an Opera. A Field covered with Corn, or a 
Meadow beſprinkled with Daiſies ;' a Marſh os 
with Oßers, or a Mountain ſhaded with Oaks; 


7 A Theatre of Diverſion ; Diverſions infi - 
of 


yield" a far more agreeable Proſpect, than the og 


porn pous Scenes that decoratethe Stage. Should Cloud: 
overcaſt the Heavens, or Winter diſrobe the F lowers ; ; 
an Inquiry into the Cauſes of theſe grand Viciſſitudes 
will more than compenſate the kran Loſs. A Dif- 
Cavery of the Divine Wiſdom and infinite Goodneſs, i in 
theſe ſecrhing difaftrous OY ha impart Gaiety t 
N 
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the moſt gloomy Sky, and make the moſt unornament- 
Air i. fe Want of lach traly clegart and lad 

| is for Want o tisfa 
Amuſements, that ſo 2 Es firſt Difti oy 
tion, and «fineſt Genius, have no proper Employ. for 
their delicate Capacities, but loſe their Happiness in 
Flights or Fits of the Vapours,; loſe their Time in the 
Ho inſipid Chat, or the moſt whimſical Vagaries; 
while Thought is a Burden, and Reflection is a Haag 


= 
_—_— 5 B - 2 - 5 
* - N 1 s 4 
—— —%⁰ 8 : 


ery, Solitude fils them with 7 5 and a N ay 
Sous me gi eee N e bran cnn rf on 
a "IKE = E > by XX\ viit. 52500 0 
0. Dre on ETERNITY. | 9 5 * 
Mere "I * 1 71 


11 is reported of Se We Phileſepher, tas! be- 
* aſked what God was, he deſiret U Hay to reſolve. 
Queſtion; but, when the. Time Was EXP ired, inſtead of 
giving an Anſwer, he requeſted: two, 505 when thefe 
were ended, begged the Favour bf” four, On his being 
aſked; the Reaſon for ſuch- unaccountable Conduct, he 
replied, „Ihe longer 1 Rudy, the more arduous and 
difficult the Queſtjon' appears,” That God exiſts is 
abundantly, evident, from every Page of the Book of 
_ Nature; 8 what: He | is, exceeÞis the Bounds of hy- 
man Imagination. It is therefore no Wonder, that 
Men are loſt in endleſs Labyrinthe and Difficulties, 
when they attempt to deſire What cannot be conceiv- 
ed by the utmol Stretch of 545 Sagacity- Were 
it. poſſible for ys to ſearch out an infinite Being, 
ſhould ourſelves: equal TImmenſity : But here” i 
wanders without a. Path, and Imagination! is bewil⸗ 
dered in intricate Mazes, Doubts, and Pęrplexities. 
Since therefore it is impofñple for vs to ſcarch out the 
"Almighty to Pe ection, let us not dare tb qiſpute his 
Wiſdom, becauſt we are Can a, to ary Po ts Depth. 

bat may a ta us © ma ly. be de- 
Wh WY PPFar te hs =o 


"+4 4:1) i 


* Cs 


the 7/Iachres, as 


poſed to the Fury of the Winds, is 
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ſroned; and wifely calculated for the moſt noble and 
valuable n ag it poſſible for Fafeph to con- 
Rider the T reacht f his Brethren in Tellitig bim to 


Hereffary to His 8 the ſecond 
Perſoft in the Laß uf pe? Did David, when he 
fed the Flock of his Father, ima ine,” that he ſhoald 
ſhortly Ca his Crook for a « Sceptre, a and his Sal 
Couch for a Tplendid Throne? 

But the lnizhry bebolds” univerſal Nature at one 
View: Nothing is concealed from his all-p piercing Eye 0 


nothing too hard for his ommnipotent* 7 55 et 05 


therefore be 1 to our Lot, whatever it be, in 
this ſequeſtered Vale of Mortality; remembering that 


Time is ſo far from the Whole of Exiſtence, that 
it is but a minute Spot in the Map of Beings, a ſmall 
Diſtrict in the Globe of Eternity. Let us therefore 
look upon the Sufferings of this preſent Life, 8 the 


Duſt of the Balance, when compared to dhe Happir 
neſs of a future Exiſt ence. 


Why (ſays an ancient Author) does the World Nil 
continue to ſtrive for Vain- ry, a Bubble which va- 
niſhes with a Breath of Air, and is far eaſier diſſolved 


than the Snow on the Mountains? Where is Solomon 


the Wiſe, or 4 the Powerful? Where is Jus, | 
Man the faithful end, or Abſalom the vile Uſur 
To what Region is the. once. victorious Caſa ne 2 51 N 
and: what Empire e now command? Where is 
Epulus with his fury pruus Feaſt, or Ari/totle with his 
bqaſted Syſtem of Philoſophy ? Many. Perſons famous 
in their Days, 'w 0 8 filled up the Lift of Time, 
are now Spiced, like Meteors which. blaze for a ſhort 
1 — and are ſeen no more. How vain and tranſi- 
tory then is human 2 N phy þ like þ Light, ex- 
don bl OWN. out. 
the Breath of Diſſolution? And how much vainer Fen 
is. mortal Man, who ſtrives to purchaſe theſe 'mean 
9 at the Expence of his Time d Felicity ??? 
u Scntifnents are truly noble; t 4 teach us the 
Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom of the Skies..: Time Geigns over all below 
Eternity belongs to che Regions of Spirits. Years: or 
Enj ut will (on aan overjan blours of Pleakure 
pas with unperceived>Rapidiy day: An Age itſelf 

preſently expires; andlan hundred Vearsg already paſt, 
appear but as 1e ehe, Delights and Miverſtons laſt 
only a ſhort Time, nor are Spoxts and carnal Pleaſures 
of eternal Duration: One Moment cruſhes: the Pomp 
and Grandeur of a thoufand Mears; and, as 4 facred 
Writer very juſtly obſerves, Aebi. of. this Weld 
is continually paſſing away. 

Thoughts, Ike theſe, e is fallibly temove our Af- 
Scene Hour dhe trankitory (Pleaſures. of chis lower 
World, and fix Ip oy on t boſe nen Scenes of 
Happineſs beyond che Grave. hey will teach us 
the Inſignificancy of the one, and the immenſe Value of 
the other; and, from a Compariſon of theſe, a certain 
great Man was induced to write the ſalening re- 
markable Epitaph on himſeltf:k 
. Nou, wWhd are ſa aſſiſhueuſſy ſeeking for Preferr 
ment, Honour, and Applauſe, cool your {ambitious 
Spirits with the Thoughts: of Mortality 4 You have 
reached the Goal, and are pompuouſly ſeated on your 
long deſired Throne; be inſtructed from this Monu- 
ment, erected to thd Remembrance of the King of 
Terrors, that notfing can eſcape; the Stroke of bis 
Arm: Kingdoms with'theic Princes will ſoon expire, 
and * and Sceptres are but little Things in the 
Hands of Death. Voug who were once acquainted 
with me, ſee what I nom am: Yeſterday I was e- 
ſteemed higher than you, and To- morrow may re- 
duee you to the ſame Situatiun with-mylſel?;: . - 

Let us engrave ſuch Letters of-IoftruQion.on; the 
"Fables: of our Memory, and:/ they will teach us the 
Art! pine ee chal) ee en dur 
Hearts au Mido... 11 as A M avid © $24 

Ihen ſhall we not fear the Aggzoteteziof the-King 
1 en nor . 
e alley, 
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Valley, over Which Death extends his ſable Wings. 
And though we are not conducted in a ſtately Pomp 
toi the Grave, nor attended with a numerous Concourſe 
of Moumers; though we are not praiſed. with the flat - 
tering; Encomiums of: lan eloquent Orator, nor out 
Actions engraved on Pillars of Braſs, or Monuments 
of Marble; yet when Time ſhall have obliterated 
theſe Inferiptions, and eden blended che Particles of 
the Tablets with the Duſt, we mall be inexpreſſibly 
Happy in the Manſions gf Beatitude. nN 
boy C 
$442 αονιπνu EHE 
S, HENRY SIDNRV's firſt Letter th bis Sun, afterwards 
ö n 


* Sir PHILIP StoN EV, contai- | 
Auer in Life. N . 2 is: 7 20 4083: 41 920091 
E | th 2 77 8 bee ** 
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{ 6 Sm. . Benne ern 2 9¹¹ 
Notwichſtanding the following. Letter was written 
near two hundred Years- ago, there is ſo much of 
the tender Parent, accompliſhed Scholar, real Gentle- 
man, and true Chriſtian conſpicubus in it, that Fram 
convinced it will be agreeable to you. 455 5 1E An 
JJ d ARR? 5 Iu? D307 FLY 
4 5 Son PHILIP, 31 Ti! 514.830 1 7 15 oy 
I have received two Letters from you, the one in 
Latin, the other in French, which I take in good Part; 
and will you to exerciſe that Practice of Learning of- 
ten, for it will ſtand you inſtead in that Profeſſion of 
Life, which you are born to live in: And now ſince 
this is my firſt Letter, that ever I did write to you, I 
will not, that it be all empty of ſome Advices, which 
my natural Care of you provcketh me to wiſn you 
to follow as Documents te you in this tender Age. 
Let ydur firſt Action be the liſting up your Hands and 
Mind to Almighty Gad by hearty Prayer, and feelingly di- 
geſt the Words you ſpeak in Prayer, witheoftinual Medi- 
tations; and thinking of him to: whom you pray; and 
vie this at an ordinary or particular Hour, ee, 
. | e 


« £* is Y 
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che Time itſelf will put you in Remembrance to do 
that Thing, which you. are einen to do in 
that Tie? gr 

Apply your Study in ſuch Haar, 4 as your diſcreet 
Maſter doth affign you, carneſtly.; and the Time, I 
know, he will ſo limit, as ſhall be both ſufficient for 
your Learning, and ſafe for your Health. And mark 
he Senſe and i Matter of What you read, as well as the 
8 fo ſhall you both. incl Jour Ton * with 


V G 


_ others t obey om hereafter. 
E of Behaviour, and affable to or 
with Oe of Reverence, according ta the * 
nity of the Perſon there 0 ING that wn 
Uſe A Diet, {o.as, after. I ec 
880 your, Wit freſher, and not duller; N To Body 
more lively, an not more beavy.. . OF 
Seldom drink Wines, and yet ometimes, 405 Leit, 
being forced on a ſudden to Nee it rr ingame 
ou. 
* ſeExerciſe of Body but tuch as 5 ay in no wiſe, 2 
Ager your Bones "FA "Joints ; It Wil 3 increaſe 
your Strength, and enlarge your Breath. 

Delight to be cleaply, as, well in all Parts 7. your 
Boch, as in your Garments; '? * ſhall, make nt grace- 
ful i — each ompany, and oth NC WI a 

me. Fe 
73 Give yourſelf to by merry, Rog ou * Jogrnerate from 
your Father, if you 725 . 1 — 23 in 
it and Body to do any Thing, when mou by nay 
merry; but let your Mirth be ever void of all Seur- 
"ge ing "biting NES to any TOS] z for a Wound; 
| Dy” 


Oy” 
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given ®by a Word, is harder to de cured, chan chat 
which is given by a Sword. 5 

Be you rather a Hearer, and a Nor away of other 
Men's Talk, than a Beginner or Procurer of- Speech ; 
otherwiſe you will be accounted. to delight to, hear 
Jem elf Tpeak:, 

Be modeſt in all Companies, * rathef be Nuke 
at by Hzbt Fellows, for a maiden Shame- facedneſs; an 
'of vob? fober Friends, for pert Boldhefs. | 

"Think upon erery Word you will fpeak, before you 
utter it; and remember how ane hath, as it e 


Tampired up the ongue with Teeth, Lips, 


Hair without Sk Lips; and all betokens. Rok 
Bridles, to re raining the Uſe of that Member. 
Above all Thin telt tro' Untruth, no not in T- 
Her; e Cuſtom of it is naught, and. let it not fatisfy 
u, that the Hearers, for 3 Time, take it for a Truth; 
A vn tor hoes be 2. as it is, to i: 
nd there cannot be a greater .eproach ro a 120 
Man tobe Jectrinet u L e 
Stub ank endeavour your bs Sev tub 6e 
cupied, fo ſhall you malte ſuch a Habit of Wa Pee 
2 bell not know how to d Evil, N 8272 


Remember, my Son, the noble Blood ou are de- 


5 5 from by Your Mother's Side; think, that 


a Auges Life, and good Akions, you may 


| wo an rnament'to your Muſtrious Family 3 and other- 


5 through Vice and Sloth, you will de eſteemed 
Zabes Generis, which is one of the greateſt Curſes that 
dan happen to Man. 

Well, my little Philip,” this. is enough for me; and 

1 fear tos much fer you at cis Lime; but yet, if I 
End that this ligh Meat of Digeſtion do nouriſh's 554 
Thing in the: be] Stomach of your Capacity, 1 will, 

28 I fine bc 7 row fironger, feed it with toug her 
3 Pike Mother and Lend dur 

e £83 ig. 
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fing, and Aunigbty Gad grant you his; and 9 
with bis Fear, guide yow with his Grace, and make 
pe eee e- e mn d GO V FAS: Wy 


AIST OS ate ai. "Your loving Father, © © 7 

wag fret $158" eee Bren 
CI le (> AG 
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A kn me, “ In what True Happis 
neſs. conſiſtsi? Ihave conſidered the Matter, and: db 
now inform you, that Tirue Happineſs conſiſts in thret 
Things. 3, In ſueh an Innocence, that the Mind bas 
nothing etiminal to reproach itfelf wich. 2. In learn» 
ing to be content with that Station wherein Heaven hab 
dus. 3. In the Enjeyment of perfect Health. 
Henyof theſe be wanting, wer annot he truly —_— 
Virtue i is then of Series to icomfost ais, but it cannot 
exempt us ftom the Euils ovhich we ſufſer-. Dheve ive 
great Piſference between a Man, and eu- 
king him: We aſſiſt the Fonmer a0 hear up undel dis 
Misforzunes, butwechangethe Pain al Scurow cf the 
Latter into Pleaſure and Joy.. 
-:5 Tis gertain that a Man ne Abi himklf 10 
Wickedneſs, be his Eſtate, Dignity, or Paolt, iever fo 
great oeminent, cahnot be happy. The Widked/are 
their own. Judges; the Horror of their Crimes follows 
them wherever they go er ugh their Guilt is ſo 
far unknown to the Public, that they paſs lor Men 
of Virtue, yet weh are not eaſy in thæir Minds: The 
ſays Juvenal, which a iuiciad lian 
ene, 1, that — idelery himſelf umacent N though 
is acquitted and diſchurgal vut- of Court ; and though 
the Procter takes. a Brabez. end obtains. for him a Para; 
ya he cannot abſolve himſelf. 4) #30 AMISH}. 2; $6» 
Jig a Miſtake to think that | bad Men can intirely 
Rifle the Remorle of Conſcience. Sometimes they 
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fancy they are above the Neproaches of it; but ſoon 

aſter they condemn themſelves; they are firuck with 

a ſecret Horror, -perſecute” themſelves, and are- their 

own Executioners. The Torments which they en- 

dure are not to be expreſſed; and may it not be juſtly 
queſtioned, whether any Thing can be more torment- 


in the Soul. againſt a Man's Guilt Day and Night ? 
No Pleaſures, Banquets; Plays, or any other Repreſen- 
tations, nor even the Charms of Love, can reſtore a 
Calm to a Breaſt which is troubled with a Remorſe for 
Wickedneſs. Conſcience is not ſilent in the moſt 


pompous: Entertainments; but, like an implacable Fu- 


2 which nothing can paeify, ie poiſons the moſt 
dainty Diſhes, and turns acne moſt. ſprignily Mirth into 


Uneaſineſs. 23% 0110 enn 
They who 8 ton us. rn boldeft Offenders; are 
the” moſt! timbrous;” after the Commiſion * of heir 
They are equally in Dread of the Indigna- 


tion ef Alen and the rath- of Heaven, and turn pale at 


the leaſt Flaſh/of Lightning. If it thunders, they ate half 
dead ; for they do not — as proceeding tum 


a natural Cauſe.z: but imagine, that Heaven, provok- 
ed at their 2 en is ready to dart its Thunder- 


bolts on their guilty Heads. are they much <4 

tranquil after. is over; for they imagine-it | 
only a- Reſpite from: their deſerved Punifhment;” The 
Malady that ſeizes them they fancy will de- 


prive them of this Life, to hurry them into a newione; 
full of Torments. I make not Doubt, that, if, the 


Wicked Ad but foreſee what Troubles: their Etitnes 


would involve them in, they would abſtain from com- 


"ing: in Hell than a Conſcience” bearing fecret Witneſs | 


» 


«| 


mittiag them; but they do not begin to ſee and feel 


the Erormity of them, till after they have committed 


them yet their natural Rias to'Wickedneſs leads them 
on to perpetrate new ones z\foithat they cannot help. 


doing the Exib which intheib own Judgment they con- 


demn. 1 dope to be: leſs ttoubled — 
Vans f | * 
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by freſh» Tranſgreſſions than by the former, and flatter 
themſelves, they ſhall make Wickedneſs familiar to 
them by repeated 9 ds of it. What Wretches are 
theſe, ho think to obtain a Cure by what increaſes 
their Diſeaſe, and are inceſſantly procuring themſelves 

| new Torments d F I | 1 * „ Al ry a#434\: © CL, 
The common People, who only judge by Appear- 
ances, very often think Men happy, who are actually 
devoured with corroding Care and Vexation: They 
cannot conceive how a Sovereign, to whom all is Obe 
dience, can be unhappy; that a great Nobleman, who 
keeps a plentiful Houſe, who has Miſtreſſes, Domeſ- 
tics, Equipages, Palaces, and Manors, can be torment · 
ed with a thouſand Uneaſineſſes; but wiſe Men know, 
that this Sovereign, who does not govern by the Rules 
of Juſtice, finds that he is hated by his People, deſpiſed 
by foreign Nations, and doomed to be tranſmitted to 
*olterity. as a wicked Prince. There is no Man, be 
he ever ſo bad, but is ſorry to be hated and deſpiſed. 
The Wicked have a Love for themſelves, as well as 
the Good; and while they have, Hatred and Contempt 
wound them. If we read the Hiſtory of the moſt cruel 
and ſavage Tyrants, we ſhall find them more than onee* 
lamenting that they were the Abhorrence of Mankind, 
and their Vexation at the Thoughts of it made them 
ſtill more fierce and barbarous, to be revenged of this 
Abhorrence; and ſuch their Vengeance added to the 
12 of their own Uneaſineſs, and of the public 
atre . n 8 1 12 31 LOSE Ib 
Therefore no Man can be truly happy, let his Con- 
dition be what it will, unleſs he is virtuous. The 
Prince and the Peaſant are on the ſame Footing in this 
Reſpect: The one is as much puniſhed by Remorſe on 
his Throne, as the other at his Plough. Whocver 
ſeeks to live a happy Life, ought to be more afraid of 
Guilt than of Death; for the latter only puts an End 
to our Days, whereas the ſormer renders them unbap- 
py. The virtuous Man, when he dies, goes to the- 
y 1 TY | joym at 


” 
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joyment of much greater Happineſs than what he 
9; whereas. the Criminal, while he lives, is over- 
Imed . with Misfartunes here, and tormented with 
Fear of. choſe that threaten bim in the Liſe to come 
nd, though he; ſhould not believe: the Imnnortality of 
the Soul, yet he is not leſs unhappy, becauſe he has no 
Hopes of finding bis Muſeruoet fucvended-by Happi- 
neſs, after Death.  - i CE 2901913 135 20 
The ſecond. Thing, which is abſolutely: neceſſary. to- 
wards leading. a happy Life, is, to now how to make 
ourſelves eaſy in the Station wherein Heaven has placed 
us. If a Man has a Competency ; if he has every 
Thing that is requiſite to keep him from Want; why 
ſhould: he envy: others the Poſſeſſion of great Riches, 
which perhaps might only be inſtrumental to render him 
unhappy ? It is not Mlealib, as Horace wiſely ſays, that 
makes.a Man hapy. None can be gſtenmed buppy, lit they 
uubo are ſo wiſe as, t be ſatisfied with whatever the Gods 
ſend them. hen Men give themſelves up to Ambi- 
tion, and lay no Reſtraint on their Deſires, they be- 
come Slaves to their Paſſions; and wherever Paſſions 
——— n over e ho ig * to n 
ppy 
The wiſeſt and moſt. i important: Thing in Life is, to 
be able to knew how to be content with the Portion al- 
lotted us by Heaven. He who is for inereaſing his In- 
come by illegal Methods, is tormented by Remorſe; 
and he who ſtrives to increaſe it by honeſt, and yet pain- 
ful, is oppreſſed with Care and Anxiety; Faults, which 
ought equally to be avoided, if we would live happy. 
hy ſhould we be perpetually thinking of what we 
might want ſome Leas hence? It would be much bet- 
ter to leave every Thing to 3 encies, and: make 
the beſt of our. preſent Fortune. Beſides, do we know 
certainly that it would be for our Advantage, if Heaven 
was to gratify our Wiſhes? Perhaps, from the very 
Moment we ſaw them ſulſil led we: ſhould date the 
Binge, N tun hs Which; would: depreſs, and 
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never leave us till Death; at beſt, they would inereaſe 
the Thirſt after Riches in us, and would only render 

our Avarice the ſtronger. When once the Heart is ſet 
upon the amaſſing of Wealth, the Treaſures of all the 
rinces upon Earth cannot ſatisfy it; the more à Man 
has, the more he covets. Avarice is a Paſſion which 
can never be ſatisfy d; the more we ſeek to gratify it, 
the ſtronger it grows, and the more it manifeſts. its 

Power. It is an unmerciſul Tyrant, which nothing 

can pacify; or rather, I will call it a Devil within us, 
who makes us 9 as "ou pleaſes, . and leaves us not a | 
| Moment's Reſpite. 

A Man 75 MY in Need of much Philoſophy, te to 
be ſenſible, that an honeſt Mediocrty i is infinitely more 
deſirable than immenſe Riches. It is ſufficient if we 
hearken to plain Reaſon, and have Reſolution Owe. cho 

_ abide by its Dictates. 

Great Honours and Dianities have as little Tenden- 
cy. as Riches to procure a happy Life. A Peaſant may 
be happy, though he is not a Judge, or a Juſtice of 
the Peace, in his Village. In all Conditions we may 
enjoy the Eaſe and Tranquillity of Life, if we acquit 
ourſelves of our reſpective Duties with Honour and Pru- 
dence; tho” indeed State Empolyments are fo far from 
rendering a Man happy, that more commonly they leſ- 
ſen his Felicity, by ſubjecting him to a great Number 
of Duties which are indiſpenſable, and which he cannot 
neglect, without failing in his Obligations to himſelf 


and the Public, and conſequently without forfeiting his 
Happineſs. 


It may be ſuid of Honours, Birth, and Riches, that 
no Eſtimate can be made of them, But as conſidered by 
thoſe who enjoy them: They become Sources of great 
Misfortunes to thoſe who make an improper” Ule of 
them 3 and ab great Wiſdom is required for à Man to 
know how to behave in Profperity, the Wealth and 

 4rrandeur;: which raiſe us aheve other” Men; are com- 
_— ** than ufefil;"Prombeing real 
n Advantages, 


* 
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Advantages,” they become Misfortunes, and are Ob- 
ſtrufions to the Happineſs of Life, but though Digni- 
ties may become dahgerous by the Uſe that may be 
made of them, we muſt not infer from thence, as Seneca 
does, That there's no Republic that tan bear with à wiſe 
Man; nor no wiſe Man that can live in the Adminiſtra- 
rr 
Perhaps it will be aſked, that, if it is eafier for Men 
in a private than public Capacity to be happy, why the 
latter, who deſire to be ſo, do not embrace a pfivate 
Life ? The Reaſon is very plain; becauſe they are ſo 
attached to their Condition by what they owe to their 
Family, their Country, their Prince, or themſelves, that 
they cannot quit it without Breach of Duty. Should. 
they take a Step which they knew was not becoming 
them, they would not be happy, becauſe it is eſſential to 
the Happineſs of Life to have nothing wherewith a Man 
can reproach himſelf, It is natural therefore for Men 
of Wiſdom and Penetration to continue in the Poſts 
Heaven has placed them, and to endeavour. to make 
themſelves happy therein, without ſeeking an Altera- 
tion, which; inſtead of being for the better, would keep 
them at a Diſtance from what they would fain at- 
From Mr. Pore to Dr. ATTERBURY, Biſhop of 
ROCHESTER, about a Menth before his Baniſhment, 
Ay Loy, hd co Leg 


Once more I write to you as I promiſed, and this 
once, I fear, will be the laſt | The Curtain will ſoon 
be drawn between my Friend and me, and nothing 
left but to wiſh you a long good Night. May you en- 
joy a State of Repoſe in this Lite, not unlike that Sleep. 

the Soul, which ſome have believed is to:ſucceed it, 
Where we lie utterly, forgetful. of that World ſrom 
which we are gone, and ripening for that to which we | 
ann EDA | | are” 
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are to go. If you retain any Memory of the paſt, let 
it only image to you what has pleaſed you beſt; ſome- 
times preſent a Dream of an abſent Friend, or bring 
you back an agreeable Converſation. But upon the 
whole, I hope, you will think leſs of the Lime paſt, 
than of the future; as the former has been leſs kind to 
you than the latter infallibly will be. Do not envy the 
World your Studies; they will tend to the Benefit of 
Men againſt whom you can have no Complaint, I mean 
of all Poſterity: And perhaps, at your Time of Life, 
nothing elſe is worth your Care. What is every Year 
of a wiſe Man's Life, but a Cenſure or Critic on the 
paſt? Thoſe whoſe Date is the ſhorteſt, live long e- 
nough to laugh at one half of it: The Boy deſpiſes 
the Infant, the Man the Boy, the Philoſopher both, 
and the Chri/iian all. You may now begin to think 
your Manhood: was too much a Puerility; and you'll 
never ſuffer your Age to be but a ſecond. Infancy: The 
Toys and Baubles of your Childhood are hardly now 
more below you, than thoſe Loys of our. riper, and 
of our declining Years, the Drums and Rattles of 
Ambition, and the Dirt and Bubbles of Avarice, At 
this Time, when you are cut off from a little Society, 
and made a Citizen of the World at large, you ſhould 
bend your Talents not to ſerve a Party, or a few, but 
all Mankind © Your Genius ſhould mount above that 
Miſt in which its Participation and Neighbourhood 
with Earth hath long involved it: To ſhine abroad and 
to Heaven, ought to be the Buſineſs and Glory of your 
preſent Situation. Remember it was at ſuch a Time, 
that the greateſt Lights of Antiquity dazzled and bla- 
zed the moſt; in their Retteat, in their Exile, or in 
their Death: But, why do I talk of dazzling or blaz- 
ing! It was then that they did Good; that they gave 
Light, and that they became Guiders to Mankind. 

Thoſe Aims alone are worthy of Spirits truly great, 
and ſuch, I therefore hope, will be yours. Reſent- 
ment indeed may remain, perhaps cannot be quite 
Fi. ot Q : extin- 


* 
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extinguiſhed, in the nobleſt Minds; but Revenge never 
will harbour there : Higher Principles than thoſe of the 
firſt, and better Principles than thoſe of the latter, will 
 infallibly influence Men whoſe Thoughts and whoſe 
Hearts are enlarged, and cauſe them to prefer the 
Whole to any Part of Mankind, Pony to ſo ſmall. 
a Part as one's Self. 

Believe me,- my Lord, 1 look upon you as 2 Spirit 
entered into another Life,” as one juſt upon the Edge 
of Immortality, where the Paſſions and Affections mult 
be much more exalted; and where you ought to de- 
ſpiſe all little Views, and all mean Retroſpects. No- 
thing is worth your looking back; and therefore look 
forward, and make (as you can) the World look after 

ou: But take Care, that it be not with Pity, but with 
ſteem and Admiration. | 

I am, with the greateſt Sincerity, and Paſſion for 
your Fame as well as Happineſs, Yours, Wc. | 


LETTER 5 


On the Uſeleſſneſs ” WEALTH aht FLATTERY, an 
= 15 Eaſtern Tale. b RES 


Six, 

As Ortogrul of Baſra was one Day wintering” als 
the Streets of Bagdat, muſing on the Varieties 6 
Merchandiſe which the Shops offered to his View, and 
obſerving the different Occupations which buſied the 
Multitudes on every Side ; he was awakened from the 
Tranquillity of Meditation by a Croud that obſtructed 
his Paſſage. He raiſed his Eyes, and ſaw the Chief Vi- 
: ſier, Who had returned from the Divan, dad was en- 
tering his Palace. 

Ortegrul mingled with the Attendants, and, being 
ſuppoſed to have ſome Petition for the Viſer, was per- 
mitted to enter. He ſurveyed the Spaciouſneſs of the 
Apartments, admired the Walls hung with golden 
| Tapeſtry, the Floors covered with ſilken Carpets, and 
deſpiſed the _—_ Neatneſs of his own little * 

. 
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<< Surely (ſaid he to, himſelf) this Palace is the Seat 
of Happineſs; where Pleaſure ſucceeds to Pleaſure, and 
Diſcontent and Sorrow can have no Admiſſion, What- 
ever Nature has provided for the Delight of Senſe is 
here ſpread forth to be enjoyed. What can Mortal 
wiſh or imagine which the Maſter of this Palace has 
not obtained ? The Diſhes of Luxury cover his Table, 
the, Voice of Harmony, lulls him in his Bowers; he 
breathes the Fragrance of the Groves of Java, and 
ſleeps upori the Down of the Cygnets of Ganges. He 
ſpeaks, and his Mandate is obeyed; he wiſhes, and his 
Wiſh is gratified; all whom he ſees obey him, and 
whom he hears flatter him. How different, Ortogrul, is 
thy Condition, who art doomed to the perpetual Tor- 
ments of unſatisfied. Defire, and who haſt no Amuſe- 
ment in thy Power that can with-hold thee from thy 
own Conviction. They tell thee that thou art wiſe, 
but what does Wiſdom avail with Poverty? None will 
flatter the Poor, and the Wiſe have very little Power of 
flattering themſelves, That Man is furely the moſt 
' wretched of the Sons of Wretchedneſs, who lives with 
his own Faults and Follies always before him; and who 
has none to reconcile him to himſelf by Praiſe and Ve- 
neration. I have long ſought Content, and have not 
found it; I will from this Moment endeavour to be rich. 
Full of his new Reſolution, he ſhuts himſelf in his 
Chamber for ſix Months, to deliberate how he ſhould 
grow rich; he ſometimes purpoſed to offer himſelf as a 
| Counſellor to one of the Kings of India, and ſometimes 
reſolved to dig for Diamonds in the Mines of Golconda, 
One Day, after ſome Hours paſſed in the violent Fluc- 
tuation of Opinion, Sleep inſenſibly ſeized him in his 
Chair; he dreamed that he was ranging a deſart Coun- 


4 | 

. try in Search of forme one that might teach him to grow 
; rich; and as he ſtood on the Top of a Hill ſhaded with 
a Cypreſs, in Doubt whither to direct his Steps, his Fa- 
= ther appeared on a ſudden, ſtanding before him. Orto- 
. grub, ſaid the old Man, I "ns thy Perplexity, liſten to 
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thy Father, Caſt thine Eye on the oppoſite Mountain. 
Ortogrul looked, and faw a Torrent tumbling down the 
| Rocks, roaring with the Noiſe of Thunder, and ſcatier- 
ing its Foam on the impending Woods. Now, ſaid his 
Father, look upon the Valley that lies between the 
Hills. Ortegrul looked, and eſpied a little Well, out 
of which iſſued a ſmall Rivulet. Tell me now, ſaid bis 
Father, doſt thou wiſh for ſudden Affluence, that may 
pour vpon thee like the Mountain Torrent, or for a flow 
and gradual} Increaſe,” reſembling the Rill gliding from 
the Well? Let me be quickly rich, faid Ortogrul; let 
the golden Stream be quick and violent. Look round 
thee, ſaid his Father, once again. Ortogrul looked, and 
faw the Channel of the Torrent dry and duſty ; but, 
following the Rivulet from the Well, he traced it to a 
wide Lake, which the Supply, flow and conſtant; kept 
always full. He waked, and determined to grow rich by 
filent Profits and perſevering Induſtry, -' 
Having fold his Patrimony, he engaged in Merchan- 
diſe, and in twenty Years purchaſed Lands, on which 
he raiſed a Houſe, equal in Sumptuouſneſs:to that of the 
Viſier; to which he invited all the Minifters of Pleaſure, 
expecting to enjoy all the Felicity he had imagined 
Riches able to afford. Leiſure ſoon made him weary of 
himſelf, and he longed to be perſuaded that he was great 
and happy. He was courteous and liberal ; he gave all 
that approached him Hopes of pleaſing him, and all who 
ſhould pleaſe him, Hopes of being rewarded. Every Art 
of Praiſe was tried, and every Source of adulatory Fic- 
tion was exhauſted. Ortogrul heard his Flatterers 
without 2 becauſe he found himſelf unable to be- 
dieve them. Hi 


* 
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is own Heart told its Frailties, bis own 
Underſtanding reproached him with his Faults. . How 
long, ſaid he, with a deep Sigh, have ] been labouring in 
vain to amaſs Wealth, which at laſt is uſeleſs! Let no Man 
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e e r ER N $a. 
On oy Bravry Wispou, and Macniricewes 
E 0 enn oe 


« How: F is that Proſpect which. is ſet before TY 
4 the ſolemn Silence and Shade of Night! The 
Luminaries of Heaven ſnine forth with majeſtic Pomp, 
and form a glorious Spectacle to the Eye. To the 
contemplative Mind they appear ſtill more wonder- 
ful, and afford a delightful Subject of | Speculation. 
Reaſon comes in Aid to the Feebleneſs of Senſe, and 
directs the Imagination, which, guided by this ſupe- 
rior Faculty, conceives the Planets to be large Spheres 
of ſimilar Subſtances with that of our Earth, and to 


be fitted for the ſame Purpoſes. It conceives che mal 


Jer Globes which attend theſe Planets to be ſimilar 


to the Moon; and each of the other Stars, with which 
the Heavens are beſpangled; to communicate, like the 


Sun, Light and Heat to depending Satellites, which, 
by Reaſon of their Diſtance, are inviſible to Mankind. 
How 'numerous are theſe Globes! How regular their 
Courſes! How many noble, though unknown Purpoſes, 
may they anſwer in their reſpedtive R Ho 
large is the Circumference of their Orbits, and how 
immenſe are their Diſtances from this Earth Vet theſe 
immenſe Diſtances do not render them uſeleſs to Man- 
kind. By their various Poſitions and Courſes, they 
diſtinguiſh different Quarters and Regions, both in 


Heaven and Earth. They mark out the Revolutions of 


Days, Months, and Vears. Hence the certain Sue- 


cCeſſion of Night and * e 'Ge deautiful TReny 
of returning” Seaſons, 


„ Bultnevert upon this our Earth, ee of an ine · 


rior Size, many ſtupendous Objects ſtrike the Imagi- 


nation. Lofty Mountains, continued Ranges of Hills, 


' vaſt Wilds and Deſarts, wide and extended Plains, 


large and rapid Streams, preſent themſelves to our View, 
and create an agreeable Aſtoniſhment. 
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With ſtill greater Agitation, do we behold the vaſt 
Collection of Waters in the Ocean, which at once ſatiſ- 
fies the Eye with a boundleſs Proſpect, and preſents the [| 
Wonders of the Deep to the contemplative Mind. 
Hark! The impetuous Winds are raiſed ; the unruly 
Element dafhes its furious Waves againſt impending 
Rocks. By its roaring Billows amidſt the boiſterous 
Tempeſts, it ſets before us an Idea of a Power irreſiſ- 
tible, and fills our Minds with Awe. But now the 
Winds are huſhed; and, the violent Agitation of the 
Maves ceaſing, the Storm is changed into a Calm, 
and the ſmooth and wide Surface preſents us with the 
fair Image of reigning Order and univerſal Peace. 
Nor is it Greatneſs alone that ſtrikes us in the 
Proſpect of Nature, Joined to this Magnificence, we 
obſerve an exact Uniformity, and endleſs Variety. 
Hence that enchanting Beauty, which yields ſo much 
Pleaſure, whether we behold the vaſt Machine at one 
View, or at greater Leiſure ſurvey its different Parts. 

How delightful is the Proſpect of the Earth, diver- 
ſified with Hills, Vallies, Woods, Rivers, Lakes, and 
Seas! The Verdure and Freſhneſs. of the Spring, the 
rich Fruits of Autumn, and that Plenty of variegated 
Flowers, which gaily bloſſom in Summer, greatly 
heighten our Pleaſure. How chearful is the riſing 
Sun, which diſcloſes their various Beauties! How 
enlivening are his Morning Beams! How bright. and 
how vigorous are his Mid-day Light and Heat | How 
gentle and how compoſing are his Evening Rays | How 
awful and how ſolemn is the Silence of the Night, 
which draws a Veil over the Face of Nature, and, 
by throwing a Shade upon the Glories of this Earth, 
prepares for Reſt and Sleep? Vet never is the Earth 
.wholly. deprived of Light; for no the Moon, and Stars 
aſſume their wonted Empire, and ſend forth. their chear- 
ful; tho' fainter Rays, to prevent a total Darkneſs. 
Nat only the fertile Fields and Meadows, which are 
Watered with Brooks and Rills , not mm 
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and richer Plains, with the graſſy Paſtures of the Moun- 
tains, and all the more finiſhed Scenes, give Pleaſure to 
[\ the Eye, and ſtrike us with a Senſe of Beauty; but 

even the rougher and leſs finiſhed Parts of Nature, 
Wich a pleaſing Aſtoniſnment we behold the barren 
Heath, the Wildneſs of the Deſart, the unſhapen 
Rocks, and impending Precipices. The Rigours of 
Winter have their peculiar Graces, and furniſh us with 
Proſpects, which become agreeable in their Seaſon, 
Nature hath made ample Proviſian, not for our Plea» 
ſure only, but for the Conveniencies and Neceſſities of 
Mankind, and the other Animals, which areInhabitants 
of our Globe. Ef 461 uh + : 
How many different Sorts of Soils and Moulds are 
to be found upon the Surface of the Earth! Some are 
prolific, and produce innumerable Seeds and Roots, 
which either ſerve to furt iſh taſteful Food to Man, and 
other Animals, or to prepare delicious and refreſhing 
Liquors for quenching their Phirſt, and for exhilara- 
ting their Spirits; or are of great Uſe in the Compoſi- 
tion of powerful Medicines Other Kinds of Earth are 
unfit for Vegetation; yet none of them are really bar- 
ren and unprofitable, but add Fertility to other Mould, 
and are uſeful in the numerous Arts, which miniſter to 
the Neceffities and Conveniencies of human Life. 
Beſides earthly Subſtances, Nature has provided 
Plenty of Bodies, which have a more firm Conſiſtence. 
It furniſhes Stones for Houſes, and other Structures. 
Theſe Stones are harder or ſofter, to anſwer different 
Ends. Being compacted together by a glutinous Earth, 
they are erected into Edifices, which endure for Ages, 


and withſtand the Force of the fierceſt Storme. 
- "There are other Stones, ſome brighter, ſome paler, 
of one, or divers Colours, which, by their peculiar 
Luſtre, ſerve for Elegance and Ornament, but, being 
leſs neceſſary, are of a ſmaller Size, and are found more 
rarely than others, which ſerve for more ſubſtantial Uſes, 
Within the dark and cold Receſſes of the Earth, yet 
ft | x not 
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not far below its Surface, that Mankind may dig for 
them more eafily, Nature hath provided large Quan - 
tities of combuſtible Subſtances for ſupplying us 
with Light and Heat. Various Metals are alſo gene- 
rated, which, being pure and unmixed, or mixed and 
compounded by human Art, are formed into innume- 
rable Inſtruments and Utenſils, which are both curious 
and uſefſu. e, 
By the conſtant Viciſſitude of the Tides, when the 
Waters riſe or fall, according to the Motions of the 
Moon, all Stagnation of the Ocean is prevented, and the 
Foulneſs and Corruption of its Waters are purgecdt. 
To preſerve the Element of Air pure and healthful, 
gentle Gales and Breeſes, nay the fierceſt Winds become 
the obedient Minifters of the Almightx. 
Innumerable Grains, Roots, Herbs, Flowers, Shrubs, 
and Trees, divided into many different Kinds, belong 
to the vegetable Kingdom. How beautiful are ther 
various Forms and Colours How refreſhing and en- 
livening are their Perfumes ! How powerful are their 
Influences and Virtues ! How regular are the Proceſ- 
ſes, from the ſmalleſt Seed or Plant, to the moſt ſweetly 
perfumed, or the moſt finely variegated Flower, or to 

the moſt fruitful or firmeſt Tree 
But, whatever Wonders may be obſerved in the 
ormation and Growth of the vegetable Kinds, the 
Structure of Animals is ſtill more wonderful and di- 
vine. Indued with various Degrees of Perception, by 
which they are ſenſible of their Exiſtence, their Life is 
infinitely ſuperior to that of Vegetables. Unanimated 
Matter exiſts not ſor itſelf. To thoſe alone, who are 
capable of perceiving it, its Exiſtence is of Import- 
ance. But Animals live, feel, and enjoy. By the 
Production of inſenſible Matter the Creator diſplays his 
Grandeur and Wiſdom ; but it is by Means of living 
Subſtances alone, which are indued with Senſe an 

Perception, that the exuberant Goodneſs. of the great 
Father of the Univerſe can be manifeſted. 
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How juſt are the Proportions of animated Bodies! 


How beautiful are their Forms ! How curious is the 


Texture of thoſe Subſtances of which they are com- 
pounded ! How proper is the Structure and Situation 
of their Parts | What high Regard is ſhewn to Orna- 
ment and Grace | What abundant Proviſion is made 
for Conveniency and Uſe ! | | | 


4 - = 6 


What plentiful Sources of Pleaſure are the Senſes of 
Animals]! With what excellent Inſtincts are they en- 
dowed by the wiſe and bountiful Creator ! Incapable 
of Speech, untaught by any but Nature herſelf, they 


find out the Uſe of their Faculties, and attain the full 


PerfeQtion of their Kind. In ſearching out their Food, 


in propagating and providing for their. Young, in chu- 


— 


ſing or preparing their Habitations, they act with ſaga- 
cious Foreſight, and diſcover-a wonderful Capacity. 
Hoy far inferior, notwithſtanding, are all the other 
Animals to Man, and-how divine is that Reaſon with 
which he is endowed ! How many and how different 
Objects does the Mind of Man comprehend at once, 


or in the quickeſt Succeſſion !: Starting from the nar- 


row Bounds of the Body, in a Moment it reaches to all 
the ſurrounding Objects: It runs over Plains, Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Villages, and Cities, and whatever elſe 


lies within Sight. Not ſatisfied with ſuch narrow Li- 


mits, but diſdaining all Confinement, it imagines the 
molt diſtant Scenes, and apprehends Objects beyond 
Objects, without End. Equally unconfined with Re- 


ſpect to Time, from the preſent Inſtant it looks back on 


innumerable Ages already paſt, and extends its 


Thoughts to an Eternity to come. An infinite Num- 


ber of Objects, far and near, great and "ſmall, of all 
Diverſities of Colours and Figures, are painted in its 


F The Tranſactions of all Nations in all 


the Regions of the Earth, during all paſt Ages, may be 
treaſured up in its Memory. | CITRON th 
Over all Arts and Sciences Philoſophy preſides as of 
the higheſt Dignity. ' Various are Men's Diſpoſitions 
and Abilities, and by their different Characters they diſ- 
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cover different Degrees of Perfection, But it is by the 
Study and Practice of true Philoſophy, that the higheſt 
Dignity of human Nature is diſplayed. Among all the 
Characters of Mankind, that of the Philoſopher himſelf 
is the moſt perfect. Diftinguiſhed from thoſe of an 
inferior Kind, by clearer and more diſtin Percep- 
tions; by more comprehenfive Views both of Nature 
and Art; by a more ardent Love and higher Admira- 
tion of what is excellent ; by. a firmer Attachment to 
Virtue, and the genera] Good of the World ; by a 
lower Regard for all inferior Beauties, compared. with 
the Supreme; | conſiſting. in Rectitude of Conduct, 
and Dignity of Behaviour; by a greater Moderation in 
Proſperity, and a greater Patience and Courage under 
the Evils of Life; the real Philoſopher, though not ab- 
ſolutely perfect, ſets the Grandeur of human Genius in 
the faireſt Light. ee oe TRY 5 ONE 
But not only in this exalted Character; in thoſe alſo 
of an inferior Order, the Excellence of human Reaſon 
and Genius renders itſelf conſpicubus. 
By Statuary we bring diſtant Objects to Sight, and 
recal paſt Scenes; we form Images of Men, and other 
Animals, which appear to breathe, feel, and live. 
With greater Art the Painter repreſents all Kinds of 
ſolid Bodies upon a Plane. Though no Image can be 
felt upon the ſmooth Surface, we behold with Admi- 
ration Heights and Hollows, Mountains and V allies, 
Men and Cattle, which bear a perfect Reſemblance 
to het hey are in Natun-e. 
By Muſic we ſo ſtrike and agitate the inviſible Sub- 
ſtance of Air, and direct its imperceptible Motions 
with ſo divine an Art, as raiſes an inchanting Harmony, 
which compoſes, exalts, and raviſhes the Soul, 3 
By a numerous Train of mechanical Arts, Mankind 
have provided for the Dignity, for the Pleaſure, and for 
the Conveniency of Life. They meaſure their Time 
accurately by Dials, Clocks, and Watches: By Pen- 
dulums they correct and adjuſt the Inequalities of the 
Sun's Motions: By Teleſcopes and Microſcopes they 
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poſe themſelves to View: By the Help of poliſhed Mir- 


Mankind at once diſplay their Genius, and provide 


Copies of our Thou 
theſe Things could have been brought to the Perfec- 
tion in which we find them, without the moſt profound 
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enlarge the Objects of Sight; while through the Ma- 
chinery of Glaſſes, as by 1 they deſery the mis 
nute and concealed Parts of Nature, or force the moſt 
diſtant Objects to appear in their Preſence, and to ex- 


rors they draw the moſt exact Pictures in the Twink- 
ling of an Eye; and not 28 mimic the Forms, but the 
quickeſt Motions of every Object which is expoſed be- 
fore the Mirrors. ; 184985 
By Planting, Sowing, and all the various Operations 
in Agriculture and Gardening; by Paſturing, Fiſhing, 
and Hunting; and by all the Arts of preparing Food; 


plentifully for the Neceſſities and Comforts of human 
Life. a . . 


There is nothing ſo common that does not demon- 
ſtrate the Force of human Genius: It is this which has 


directed us ſo diſtinctly to communicate our Thoughts 
to one another by articulate Sounds, and to form a Va- 


riets of Languages. Inſtructed by the ſame happy Ge- 


nius, we eaſily convey our Thoughts to the abſent, or 


tranſmit them to Poſterity by an Alphabet of twenty⸗ 
four Letters, 5 the Art of Printing we multiply the 
Thoughts without End. None of all 


Sagacity and deepeſt Attention. . 
Nor is it enough for the daring Genius of Mankind 
to erect Monuments of their Glory every-where upon 


the Land; they likewiſe raiſe Trophies in the Midſt of 
the Sea, and ride upon its proud Billows: By a curious 


Machinery of wooden Veſſels they float upon the Sur- 
face of the Waters, and cut their Way among the 
Waves. Rivers, Lakes, and Seas cannot ſtop their 
Paſſage: They croſs from Coaſt to Coaſt, and exchange 


the Commodities of different Regions: Inſtead of ſhut- 


ting them up, and preventing their mutual Commerce, 
as in early Times, the liquid Element is ſorced to pro- 


— 
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mote their Commerce, and facilitate an Intercourſe 
among the moſt diſtant Nations. BB 

In a Word, who can enumerate all theſe agree- 
able, curious, and uſeful Arts, which are now ſo com- 
mon in the World? To what lucky Chance, or happy 


Genius, ſhall we aſcribe their Invention? By what 


profound Obſervation and Sagacity muſt they have been 
carried to the high Perfection, at which they have at 
length happily arrived? May it not be reckoned Ar- 
rogance to attribute them to human Genius alone? 
Shall we not rather with the Ancients aſcribe them to 
the Divinity, and derive them from the ſecret Inſpira- 
tion of the All-wiſe, bo is wonderful in Counſel, 
and excellent in IWorking ? In Truth, theſe excellent 
Arts e, be called Divine; and, while they diſ- 
play the Capacity of the human Mind, at the fame 
Time declare the Perfections of the Creator, For hu- 
man Art is nothing but a Ray of the Divine; is ori- 
gina 2 derived from the Father of Lights; from whom 
every good and perfect Gift cometh down, and is. va- 
noully diſpenſed among the innumerable Objects of his 
Providence. oY. 1 
But, whatever Diſplay of the Divine Wiſdom and 
Energy is made by thoſe Acts which are known among 
Men, there is a more illuſtrious Diſplay of Wiſdom in 
the Works of Nature. Compared with the Divine, 
all human Art vaniſhes. The largeſt and moſt glo- 
rious Machines, contrived and erected by human Skill, 
may be counted as nothing, when laid in the Balance 
with the magnificent Syſtem of the natural World; in 
which ſo many, and ſuch various Bodies, both great 
and ſmall, have performed their different Operations 
during ſo. many Ages, with ſuch an admirable Steadi- 
neſs and  Regularity, as manifeſts an Energy, Wif- 
dom, Beauty, and Grandeur, beyond Expreſſion and 


